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CHAPTER  I, 

fN   THE   DAEK   CONTINENT, 

Two  young  men  of  most  Britannic  aspect  sat  loundng  to- 

fr^u    .^\/°°^  ^^'if'^  ^^^^^^  ^°  ^^^  balcony  of  the  English 
Club  at  Algiers      They  had  much  reason.     It  was  one  of 
those  glorious  days,  by  no  means  rare,  when  the  sky  and 
climate  of  the  city  on  the  Sahel  reach  absolute  perfection. 
lUe  wistaria  was  draping  the  parapet  of  the  balcony  with 
Its  profuse  tresses  of  rich  amethyst  blossom;  the  long  and 
sweepmg  semicircle  of  the  bay  gleamed  like  a  peacock's  neck 
m  hue,  or  r  bnlhant  opal  with  its  changeful  iridf.scence;  and 
the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Djurjura  in  the  background  rose 
high  m  the  air  ghetening  white  and  pink  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  afternoon  sun.    But  the  twc  young  men  of 
Jiritanmc  aspect,  gazing  grimly  in  front  of  them,  made  no 
comment  to  one  another  on  the  beauty  and  variety  of  that 
basking  scene.     How  could  they,  indeed  ?    The  y  had  not 
been  irtroduced  to  one  another  I     To  admire  nature  how- 
ever  obtrusive,  in  company  with  a  man  to  whom  you  have 
not  been  introduced  is  a  social  solecism.     So  they  sat  and 
ounged,   and  stroked   their  moustaches    reflectively,   and 
looked  at  the  palm-trees,  and  the  orange-groves,  and  the 
white  Moorish  villas  that  stud  the  steep,  smiling  slopes  of 
Mustapha-Sup^rieur.  in  the  solemn  silence  of  the  true-born 
Jcjnglishman. 

They  might  have  sat  there  for  ever  and  said  nothing  (in 
which  case  the  world  must  certainly  have  lost  the  present 
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narrative)  had  not  the  felt  presence  of  a  Common  "Want  im- 
pelled them  at  last  spaemodically  to  a  conversational  effort. 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  happen  to  have  a  Ught 
about  you  ?'  the  elder  of  the  two  said,  in  an  apologetic  voice, 
drawing  a  cigar,  as  he  jpoke,  from  the  neat  little  morocco 
case  in  his  pocket. 

*  Curious,  but  I  was  just  going  lo  ask  you  the  very  same 
thing,'  his  younger  companion  anbwered,  with  a  bashful 
smile.  *  I've  finished  my  last  vesuvian.  Suppose  we  go  inio 
the  smoking-room  and  look  for  a  match.  Can  you  tell  me 
where,  in  this  abode  of  luxury,  the  smoking-room  finds  itself?' 

'  Why,  I  haven't  yet  investigated  the  question,'  the  other 
replied,  rising  from  his  seat  as  he  spoke,  •  but  I'm  open  to 
conviction.    Let's  go  and  see.     My  trade's  exploring.* 

*  Then  I  take  it  for  granted  you're  a  new-comer,  like  my- 
self, as  you  don't  kn^vr  your  way  about  the  club-rooms  yet  ?' 

'  You  put  your  finger  plump  on  the  very  point,'  the  elder 
answered,  opening  a  door  on  the  left  in  search  of  the  common 
need.  'The  fact  ig,  I  arrived  in  Algiers  only  yesterday 
evening,' 

*  Another  coincidence  !  Precisely  my  case.  I  crossed  by 
last  night's  boat  from  Marseilles.  Ah,  here's  the  smoking- 
room!  May  I  offer  you  a  light?  P'f,  p'f,  p'f.  Thanks, 
that'll  do  very  well,  I  think.  .  .  .  And  how  do  you  feel  to- 
day, after  that  terrible  journey  ?' 

The  elder  Briton  smiled  a  somewhat  grim  and  restrained 
smile.    He  wa&  tall  and  fair,  but  much  bronzed  with  the 


sun. 


*  Never  had  such  a  tossing  in  all  my  life  before,'  he  an- 
swered quietly.  'A  horrid  voyage.  Swaying  to  and  fro 
from  side  to  side  till  I  thought  I  should  fall  off,  and  be  lost 
to  humanity.  Talk  of  the  good  ship  plunging  on  the  sea, 
indeed,  as  Theo  Marzials  does  in  that  rollicking  song  of  his ; 
any  other  ship  I  ever  sailed  en's  the  merest  triffe  to  it.' 

'  And  when  did  you  leave  England  ?'  his  companion  went 
on,  with  a  polite  desire,  commendable  in  youth,  to  keep  up 
the  successfully  inaugurated  conversation.  '  You  weren't 
on  the  Abd-el-Kader  with  us  from  Marseilles,  on  Tuesday  ? 

« "When  did  J  leave  England  ?'  the  new  acquaintance  ai 
swere"'' 
chanci 


3quaintance  an- 
jdCwith  a  faint  twinkle  in  his  eye,  amused  at  the 
jeRf  a  momentary  mystification.     *  I  left  England  last 


■' 
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October,  and  I've  been  ever  since  getting  to  Alders  P-r 
^^^^  emus, -per  tot  dA^criminarerv^:  °« '^  ^^^^^-  ■^'^ 
f >,.  T°u°^^^  gracious  I    By  what  route  ?'  the  vouth  wif h 

ten^deTyersCrc^;^^^^^^    '^"^"^^  *°  P-«*^-  "P-  ^^ 

Bilk^r^a  and  1^;^.  ^^^°^  ^«'  ^^^  ^^  *he  desert,  t,i. 

'  So""!  dM  """i^l^w  ^f  ^  y°u^'^  ^^  «"^*^  a"  a^«l  tossing  r 

Tho  dark  young  man  puffed  away  at  Ma  waefl  fnr  .  ™„ 
ment  vigorously,  in  deep  contemplation      He  wL  a  Tv 
person  who  didn't  Uke  to  be  taken  in  •»n^  i,f  =*        i      ^ 
pected  his  new  acqaaintant  ofrde'SieToVumbS  '"" 

What  were  you  doinc?'  he  aslrprl  ^f  i„o^  ;     ^ 
strained  voice,  after  aXrt  pause     '  ' ""  " '"°"  '~"- 

I  Picking  flowers,-  was  the  curt  and  unexpected  answer 

lated,  with  a  more  certain  tone  for  ha  Mt  i^  ™.  ^u  • 
hoaxed.     .  A  fellow  doesn't  go  ali  the  way t  the  d^ert  "^ 
au^pjaces  in  the  world,  jult  for  nothi^^  ehetf t^pick 
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or  not — I  should  rather  bet  on  not,  of  the  two  -but  I'm  ft 
painter  myself,  and  I  know  at  any  rate  you  can  paint  thera 
excellently,  as  amateurs  go.' 

•  My  one  accomplishment,'  the  explorer  answered,  with  a 
pleased  expansion  of  the  comers  of  his  mouth ;  it  is  human 
to  receive  approbation  gratefully  from  those  who  know.  '  I 
couldn't  sketch  a  scene  or  draw  a  figure  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  save  my  life ;  but  I  understand  the  birds,  and 
creeping  things,  and  flowers ;  and  sympathy,  I  suppose, 
makes  me  draw  them,  at  least,  sympathetioally.' 

•  Precisely  so.  That's  the  very  word,'  the  artist  went  on, 
examining  each  drawing  he  turned  over  with  more  and  more 
care.  '  Though  your  technique's  amateurish,  of  course,  I  can 
see  you  know  the  flowers,  their  tricks  and  their  manners, 
down  to  the  very  ground.  But  tell  me  now ;  do  these  things 
really  grow  in  the  desert  ?' 

'  On  the  oases,  yes.  The  flowers  there  are  quite  brilliant 
and  abundant.  Like  the  Alpine  flora,  they  seem  to  grow 
loveliest  near  their  furthest  limit.  Butterfly-fertilized. 
But  what  brings  you  to  Algeria  so  late  in  the  season  ?  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  turning  its  back  now  upoui  Africa, 
and  hurrying  away  to  Aix-les-Bains,  and  Biarritz,  and 
Switzerland,  and  England.  You  and  I  will  be  the  only 
people,  bar  Arabs  and  Frenchmen  (who  don't  count),  left  here 
for  the  summer.' 

•  What,  are  you  going  to  stop  the  summer  here  too  ?' 

•  Well,  not  in  Algiers  itself,'  the  explorer  answered,  flicking 
his  boot  with  his  cane  for  an  imaginary  dust-spot.  *  I've 
been  baked  enough  in  the  desert  for  the  last  six  months  to 
cook  a  turtle,  and  I'm  going  over  yonder  now,  where  ices 
oTow  free,  for  coolness  and  refreshment.' 

And  he  waved  his  hand  with  a  sweep  across  the  sapphire 
semicircle  of  the  glassy  bay,  to  the  great  white  block  of 
rearing  mountains  that  rose  with  their  sheet  of  virgin  snow 
against  the  profound  azure  of  an  African  sky  in  the  far  back- 
ground. 

'  What,  to  Kabylie  I'  the  artist  exclaimed  with  a  start  of 
surprise. 

♦To  Kabylie,  yes.  The  very  place.  You've  learnt  its 
name  and  its  fame  already,  then  ?' 

•  Why,  I  see  in  this  the  finger  of  fate,'  the  artist  answered 


I 
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with  more  easy  conBdence.    •  We  have  here  in  fact  a  thirfl 
eomoidence.    if,  in  Kaby.ie  that  I.  too!"ave  decided  of 

hZ   Tr'  """"'Se  to  start  on  our  tou:  ioeether.' 
with^^n^^^serair'""  «°'''«'°'''  «■«  ^'^e.  In  continued 

•Oh,   ju8t  to  paint.      Nothing  more   th^vn   that       THa 
country  and  the  people ;   now  ^ound  for  the  exWbitione 
Bpam  8  used  up  :  so  some  fellows  in  England  Xkno  X 
markets  advised  me  to  jo  to  Kabylie^n  arartistTc  ex 
plonng  expedition.    From  our  point  of  view?  you  see  it's 

thing  c mhzed  has  been  so  painted  up,  and  painted  S 
and  pamted  round  about,  of  late  yeafs^  by  eve  y^^^^^  ^7^'. 
where,  that's  one's  glad  to  get  a  hint  of  the  chance  of  find^a 
some  unhackneved  mihifinf.  ,«  «  «^ t  a^"       "1.°  .^J°8 

eU  E 

my ,  _ 

I  paint  simplicity.' 

.sLlv^^^  find  your  Ritter  in  Kabylie  :  na}ioct6  rampant,  and 
Bimphcity  with  a  vengeance,'  the  explorer  answered.  '  I^'s 
quite  untouched  and  unvulgarized  as  yet  by  any  taint  or 
tmge  of  Parisian  civiUzation.  The  aboriginal  Kabylie  basnet 
even  learnt  the  A  B  0  of  French  culture-to  s^t  at^ 
estamtnet  and  play  dominoes.'  ^ 

•  So  much  the  better.    That's  jusi  what  I  want     Un- 
varnished  man.     The  antique  vase  in  real  life.     And  I'm 

.  n,^u  "^  r*T'  ^'^  ^^°'°'*  ^'^^^  i°  *^«ir  naturalness.' 
.  ih^  t  T^'  ^"^  ®''®''  "'^^^  «°''  *^3  explorer  replied  • 
though  perhaps,  considering  its  extreme  simplicitv  we 
ought  rather  to  say,  even  less%o.  But  where  ryou  meln 
to  stop,  and  how  to  travel?  Accommodation  in  Andent 
Greece,  you  know,  wasn't  really  luxurious.' 

Uh,  1 11  just  set  out  from  Algiers  by  diligence  I  suddoss 
a^d^put  up  for  awhile  at  some' Uttle'kotefV  the  coS^ 

BuJplLf  ri:^^^  ^^^^'  ^^*  --*  ^  «-^^«  -«e  of 

hol^^^-I  "^'"^nd^d^l^^^SHom^ 
with  the  article.     Except  at  Fort  National,  wlSih  is  a  pS^^^^^^ 
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French  Bettlement,  where  you  could  study  only  the  eornmon 
or  French  Zouave  engaged  in  hie  familiar  avocation  of  playing 
bowls  and  sipping  absinthe,  there's  not  such  a  thing  as  » 
cabaret,  a  lodging,  a  wayside  inn,  in  the  whole  block  of 
moontain  country.  Strangers  who  want  to  explore  Kabylie 
nw^y  go  if  they  like  to  the  house  of  the  village  headman,  the 
OnMne,  as  they  call  him,  where  you  may  sup  off  a  nasty  mess 
of  pounded  cous-cous,  and  sleep  at  night  on  a  sort  of  shelf 
or  ledge  among  the  goats  and  the  cattle.  Government 
compels  every  anUfi^  to  provide  one  night's  board  and  en- 
tertaimnent  for  any  European  traveller  who  cares  to  demand 
it.  But  the  entertainment  provided  is  usually  so  very  varir.d 
and  80  very  lively  that  those  who  have  tried  it  once  report 
on  it  unfavourably.  Verbvm  sap.  It's  too  entomological. 
When  you  go  to  Kabyhe,  don't  do  as  the  Kabyles  do.' 

*  But  how  do  you  mean  to  manage  yourself  ?'  the  artist 
asked  v^th  the  prudence  of  youth.  He  was  nettled  at 
having  made  do  Bcupid  a  mistake  at  the  very  outset  about 
the  resources  of  the'  mountains,  and  not  quite  certain  that 
he  grasped  the  meaning  of  verhvm  sap.  (his  Latin  being 
strictly  a  negative  quantity),  so  he  took  refuge  in  the  safe 
device  of  a  question  that  turned  the  tables,  *I  came  to 
Algiers  hoping  to  pick  up  some  information  as  to  ways  and 
means  as  soon  as  I  got  here ;  and  since  you  seem  to  know 
the  ropes  so  well,  perhaps  you'll  give  a  raw  hand  the  benefit 
of  your  riper  experience.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  my  tent,'  the  traveller  answered,  with  the 
quiet  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  his  way  alone  about  the 
world.  •  It's  a  first-rate  tent  for  camping-out  in ;  it's  sup- 
plied with  the  electric  light,  a  hydraulic  hft,  hot  water  laid 
on,  and  all  the  latest  modem  improvements — metaphorically 
speaking,'  he  hastened  to  add  by  an  afterthought,  for  he  saw 
his  companion's  large  gray  eyes  opening  wider  and  wider 
with  astonishment  each  moment.  •  It's  awfully  comfortable, 
you  know,  as  deserts  go,  and  I  could  easily  rig  up  a  spare 
bed ;  so  if  you  really  mean  to  paint  in  Kabylie,  and  will 
bear  a  share  in  the  expenses  of  cairiage,  it  might  suit  both 
our  books,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  engage  my  furnished 
apartments.  For  I'm  not  overburdened  with  spare  cash 
myself — no  naturalist  ever  is — and  I'm  by  no  means  above 
taking  in  a  lodger,  if  any  eligible  person  presents  himself  at 
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ofi^B  little  .eg„,ation  parbo\Xo^^^e1eX'nr "«  °°'' 
B.r^e!  otZnfSG^j^,:^^,-^  *«  --  'Vernon 
it  •'  '  J^  ?LT^  °'. '"''  °™''  ^«  "»^«  »°swer,  as  he  pocketed 

to  S.'ow'tl'^sTnT^hT/fgLt^^f^^^^^^ 

Ignorant  sort  of  a  fellow  mveeuVrtn.  /""""f^^'ly 
mv  chS^  T„  M      i.  °.*''®  "°"'  """«  yo"  «an  bring  to 

»-n  very  e.cea^-r,'"  *^-Y 'ion^n.S -i!!  El 
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be  much  afraid  of  me.     I'm  an  F.B.b.  of  the  mildest  type. 
I  never  call  anything  by  its  longest  and  aghest  Latin  name : 
I    never    bore  other    people  with    interesting    details    of 
anatomical  structure:  I  never  cut  up  anything  alive  (bar 
ovsters),  and  I  never  lecture,  publicly  or  privately,  to  any- 
body, anywhere,  on  any  consideration.     There  are  two  kinds 
of  naturalists,  you  know :  and  I'm  one  of  the  wrong  kind. 
The  8UL..ior  class  live  in  London  or  Paris,  examine  every- 
thing minutely  with  a  great  big  microscope,  tack  on  inches 
of  Greek  nomenclature  to  an  insignificant  imto  or  bit  of 
moss,   and  split   hairs  against   anybody   with  marvellous 
dexterity.    That's  science.     It  dwells  in  a  museum,     i^or 
my  part,  I  detest  it.     The  inferior  class  live  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  as  fate  or  fancy  carries ;  and,  instead  of 
looking  at  everything  in  a  dried  specimen,  go  out  into  the 
wild  woods  with  ritie  on  shoulder,  or  box  in  hand,  and 
observe  the  birds,  and  beasts,  and  green  things  of  the  earth, 
as  God  made  them,  in  their  own  natural  and  lovely  sur- 
roundings.    That's  natural  history,  old-fashioned,  simple, 
commonplace  natural  history;  and  I,  for  my  part  am  an 
old-fashioned  naturalist.     I've  been  all  winter  watching  the 
sandy-gray  creatures  on  the  sandy-gray  desert,  prepanng  for 
my  great  w.xk  on  "Structure  and  Function,     and  now, 
through  the  summer,  I  want  to  correct  and  correlate  my 
results  by  observing  tl  e  plants  and  animals  and  msects  of 
the  mountains  in  Kabylie.     To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  I 
shall  Uke  you— for  I,  too,  have  a  taste  for  simpli-.ity.     if 
you  come  with  me,  I  can  promise  you  sport  and  healthy 
fare  and  make  you  comfortable  in  my  furnished  apartments. 
Let's  descend  to  details— for  this  is  business— and  >Afe  must 
understand  exactly  what  each  of  us  wants  before  either  of 
us  binds  himself  down  formally  for  five  months  to  the  other. 
Alphonse,  a  couple  of  coffees  and  two  petits  verres  at  once, 

here,  will  you  ?'  .        .  t        7  /^  •*. 

And  by  the  clarifying  aid  of  a  cigar  and  a  cha8se-caf6,it 
was  finally  decided,  before  the  evening  sun  flushed  the 
Djurjura  purple,  and  turned  the  white  Arab  walls  to  pink, 
that  Vernon  Blake  should  accompany  Eustace  LeMarchant, 
on  almost  nominal  terms  as  to  the  sharing  of  expenses,  on 
bis  summer  trip  to  the  mountains  of  Grande  Kabylie. 
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BoMBWHimra  about  the  same  time,  away  over  in  T^lngland, 
Iris  Knyvett  sat  one  morning  at  lunch,  drumming  with  her 
fingers  on  the  table  before  her  that  particular  tattoo  which 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ascribed  to  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Iris  Knvyett  herself  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  very  much 
astonished  if  only  she  could  have  been  told,  by  some  pre- 
scient visitor,  that  her  own  fate  was  in  any  way  bound  up 
with  the  proposed  expedition  of  two  unknown  young  men 
from  the  English  Club  at  Algiers  into  the  wilds  of  Kabylio. 
She  had  hardly  heard  (s8,ve  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Institute) 
the  name  of  Vernon  Blake ;  while  Eustace  Lo  Marchanfs 
masterly  papers  before  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  Lcnf^'"- 
corn  Beetles  of  the  Spice  Islands,  had  never  roused  her 
girlish  enthusiasm,  or  quickened  her  soul  to  a  fiery  thirst  for 
the  study  of  entomology.     And  yet,  if  she  had  but  known  it, 
Ins  Knyvett's  whole  future  in  life  depended  utterly,  as  so 
often  happens  with  everyone  of  us,  on  the  casual  encounter 
of  those  two  perfect  strangers  among  the  green  recesses  of 
the  North  African  mountains. 

In  absolute  ignorance  of  which  profound  truth.  Iris 
Knyvett  herself  wen,  on  drumming  with  her  fingers  im- 
patiently on  the  table,  and  leaving  the  filleted  sole  on  her 
plate  to  grow  cold,  unheeded,  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  fair 
lady's  neglect. 

*  Ifis»  iny  dear,'  Mrs.  Knyvett  said  sharply,  with  a  dry 
cough  'why  don't  you  eat  your  lunch?  Your  appetite's 
frightful.  What  makes  you  go  on  hammering  away  at  that 
dreadful  tattoo  so  ?' 

Iris's  eyes  came  back  with  a  bound  from  a  point  in  space 
lying  apparently  several  thousand  miles  behind  the  emi- 
nentl}-  conventional  Venetian  scene  that  hangs  above  the 
sideboard  in  every  gentleman's  dining-room. 

•  I  can't  eat  anything,  I  really  think,  mamma,'  she  said, 
with  a  shght  sigh,  '  till  I've  had  that  telegram.' 

Mrs.  Knyvett  helped  herself  to  a  second  piece  of  filleted 
sole  and  its  due  proportion  of  anchovy  sauce  with  creat 
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fxST-^t^f'  "•'"•^  •'-'^'  'OK  ^  you-™ 

terou8  elevation  of  her  irph^i  f'^"'"-'  with  «  dex- 
feature  of  Mrs  Knwe^'s  «h^«  .^^^^T';    ^''^  P^ncipal 

no«,  of  finely  deZ;;d7r^Sn.'"tf 'ir""  "  ^"''", 
those  insipid  Boman  V^o^t  V  ?? '  ,  '''  ""  ono  of 
which  implrt  oeTtW  dZi,r;'"'  "*"''  '""•  ""^h  alone- 
face,  but  ^rv'  onK  to  atS  [he i""""''-.  "°''-  '""«•'«'''  '^  » 
cedents.     Mrs.  KnYv^tr.  wL^lf.T"*''  ',*"''°<=™'''=  »"'«■ 

iathedral,  it  »Uo  mana^d  j^ ,  ''"fl,"'^  °'  •">  ^^  "outhem 
of  her  faiiily  °0h  dTherj!."'*"y  »<>  »"PPort  the  credit 
p8.U8e,durinK  which  iriflonnH„^;^5'vett  '■"P«»t«d  after  a 

'That  wTf eTy  kind  oH  m"""'^?  '"'1°°  ^ '"^"•"P">'"y. 
conce-nitK  what  he  .l,.„li^"-u  ^^°,"«''  "''7  o"  eartb,  or 

who  had'nrver  'itn  ^ol^™e":ha^^''^."'^  ^^,"y^«"- 

"^Xt  t'  Sf  ^  """  tp''Hga[-tt°cepiron'!"°'^^'  ""- 

minS  t'u  rr^ndl^rZ^f'n'r'/  "'"«'°'-'  I>«  '«• 
Emilv  Vanronen.'  ^       ""*'  "^  '"'"''^  "a™8  is 

D.'scV  "rwo'ndt'rtrs  tntr*''  "  ^^  ^''"'«°«°-  ^A-  -d 
eertaintv     '  A  D<«t.or  ^i  a  y^*"  ''^l'  ^  "''"'  dreamy  un- 

And  B'a^helot  o'Jl'rTs.loo'fir h^^^orit^, {»  ^  \T^ 

her  wonTJde  eS^f 'S.e"':!r  """f '''"K  ^'"'"y"  ■«  ™« 
made  her' jump  up  hastily  '"'"'  "''""  "^  ™P  "'  ""« -l^"' 

showed  her  Gi^n  tr^S  uLTr'.'''''^  "''"  sufficiently 
in  crushing  the  life  ou^Wr  ''°'  ^'^**  succeeded 

fe?;:iswi'tL"drr!tyrf  ^^Lr.  ^  -  ^-^  ■'«« 

-and  at  lunch-time,  to^is  reallv^m't.  "'^"^y  procedure 
my  time  girls '  ^  ^'"'®  unpardonable.    In 
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But  Irii  WM  well  out  of  hearing  long  uinco,  und  Mn . 
Rnyvett  was  forced  to  do  potianco  vicariouHly  liersolf  on  her 
dauKhter  8  account  to  th«  offended  fetish  of  tiio  British 
drawing-room. 

In  another  minute  the  bright  yotmg  giri  had  come  back 
crestfallon  ushenng  in  betore  her  a  stout  and  rosy-faced 
middle-aged  gentleinpn,  also  distinguished  bv  a  lioinan  nose 
to  match,  and  dressed  with  the  scrupulous  'and  respectable 
neatness  of  the  London  barrister. 

•  It;8  only  Undo  Tom  V  she  cried,  .llsappointf  d. 

'Its  only  Uncle  Tom  I'  the  stjut,  rodfaced  gentleman 
echoed  gooci-humouredly.  •  Well,  for  taking  the  conceit  out 
of  a  man,  I II  back  the  members  of  one's  own  family  and 
more  especially  and  particulariy  one's  prettiest  and  most 
favourite  mece.  against  all  comers,  for  a  hundred  pounds  a 
ride,  even  money.  That's  all  the  thankt  I  get.  is  it  Iris  ? 
for  coming  out  of  Court  in  the  midst  of  a  most  important 
case,  and  leaving  my  junior,  a  thick-headed  Scotchman  as 
ever  was  bom.  to  cross-examine  the  leading  witness  for  the 
ouher  side,  on  piirpose  to  ask  you  whether  you've  got  a  tele- 
gram :   and  "  Onfy  Uncle  Tom  "  are  the  very  fifst  wordg 

dlvotfcn  !^'*  '"^'^  ^^^'^^  ^*  ^  ^^^*  ""*  with  after  all  my 

And  he  stooped  down  as  Iris  seated  herself  at  the  table 

foTehSd""^'         ^'^^^^  ^^"^  affectionately  on  her  smooth  white 

•Oh,  uncle  r  Iris  cried,  blushing  up  to  her  pretty  blue  eyes 
with  mgenuous  distress  at  having  even  for  a  moment  an 
peared  to  slight  him-'  I  didn't  mean  that.     You  know  ^f 

vou  CA'll^  r^  J^'^^y'  P^"^««^  ^"'^  ^^J'g^ted  to  see 
ran  to  Si  dn.  ^l*  '''  ^  ^^«  ^^P««ti"g  ti^e  tele^am ;  and  I 
ran  to  the  door  when  you  rat-tat-tatted,  thinking  it  was  the 
telegraph  boy ;  and  when  I  saw  it  was  only  yot~I  mean 
when  I  saw  it  was  you,  of  course-why  I  was  natui^1?v 
disappointed  not  to  h/ve  got  the  news  abo^ut  it  al .  °  BTd  J 
vou  really  come  up  all  the  way  from  Court;  on  purpose  to 
hear  it,  you  dear  old  uncle  T  purpose  to 

'All  the  way  from  Court,  with  Coleridpe.  C  J    smilina 

Sf'iri  -h'e'"dS"^*rir'  ^  ^^«  ^  my 'word  o? 
fied  '  for  nAf^^  ^^^-^^°«^  ^l*^  gentleman  answered,  molli- 
ned  .     for  nothing  on  earth  fiTP.enf.  ^.^  n^o,  r^\.^,,^  _  L  .V  • 
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protty  attlo  nioco  of  niino -because  I  know  the  pretiv  liitls 
niece  wivg  so  very  anxious  on  the  subject.' 

'Oh  undo.  thattwM  kind  of  you,'  lri«  c-ied  aloud,  flushina 
up  to  hor  eyes  once  moro.  this  time  with  ploasuro.  A  hfctla 
sympathy  went  a  long  way  with  her.  •  It's  so  good  of  you 
to  take  so  much  interest  in  me  '  ^ 

half'ifouf t^hirelf '^^  "°"'^  "^^  '^^^  ""^^'^  ^^-  --^«-<^ 

,.#^"'1'  'r^nf  ^'  ^*>"  ""''^^'V''^  P^*""^^'"  ^^o  bad  retained  and 
refrosheci  lliomas  Kynnorsley  Whitmarsh.  Q.C..  tho  eminent 
authority  on  probate  cases,  would  probably  not  have  le  ried 
rffeotk)T'''     P^^*'*"^*'  'b^«  touching  instance  of  his  don.estio 

'But  what's  It  all  about,  dear  Tom?'  Mrs.  Kiiy^ett  ex- 
claimed  ma  querulous  tone  and  with  a  puzzled  air      '  What 

?utL"of^"crJforr"'  '"^  ^''  *  ^'''*^'"'"  ^''"'^  ''^'^  ambiguous 
Uncle  Tom  was  just  about  to  enlighten  his  sister's  dark- 
ness  (for  the  five  hundred  and  flrsfc  time),  when  poor  Iris 
unable  to  control  her  feelings  any  longer,  rose  from  the 
table,  with  teart  standing  in  her  protty  blue  eyes  and 
remarked,  in  a  sKrutly  husky  voice,  that  she  could  eat 
nothing,  and  would  go  and  wait  /or  the  telegram  in  the 
drawing-room.  ^ 

Mrs.  Knyyett  looked  after  her.  bewildered  and  amazed 
sa  lent?  "^  ^^^^"^^  ^'^^^  ^®^  strange,'  she  said 

Edu^ation"^"^  of  thing,'  being  that  idol  of  our  age.  the  Higher 

'  Well  well,  it's  done  }ier  no  harm,  anyhow.'  Uncle  Tom 
answered,  with  stout  good-humour,  for  his  niece  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his  in  spite  of  her  heresies.     '  I  don't  approve 
of  all  this  fal-lal  and  nonsense  m-self,  either;  but  Ins  is  a 
Knyvett,  you  see,  and  the  Knyvotts  a!  .vh/s  strucl'  o-t  a  line 
for  themselves;  and  each  Kny^  -tt  ntrj  os  out  a  different 
one.     She  8  struck  out  hers.     She  didn't  ^^t  that  from  us 
you  may  be  sure.    Nobody  could  ever  accuse  the  Whit- 
marshes  of  eccentricity  or  originahty.     We  get  on.  but  we 
get  on  steadily     It  s  dogged  that  does  it  with  our  family 
Amelia     The  Knyvetts  .re  different.     They  go  their  own 
way,  and  it  g  no  good  anybody  else  trying  to  stop  them.' 
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•  W-ial  wouhi  nor  ooor  dear  father  nay  to  i|  all.  I  wond«  r?' 
Mrg.  Knyvett  reoj^Aed  r%renth«tically,  through  a  mitfc  of 

•He  would  say  -Let  her  go  hor  own  way,'"  tho 
tunnenfcQ.C  replied  with  cheerful  haate;  'and  if  i  comen 
o  that,  whether  he  naid  it  or  not  wouldn't  much  matter 
for  )a  her  own  auict,  peaceable,  unobtn.rVe  manr^r' 
o  .ndmg  nobody,  fris  would  go  her  own  way.  in  «^^e  of 
h.m  res  Amelia  I  say.  in  spite  of  him.  After  l\L  it's 
nc  >.een  a  all  a  bad  thmg,  iu  some  rcsnects.  that  our  disr 
i^v\  should  have  taken  up  with  this  higher  education  fad^ 
VVe  don  t  approve  of  it;  ^ut,  if  it's  done  nothing  ^Ise  iVs 
kept  iier  at  least  out  of  the  way  of  the  fortune-huaterb ' 

Ins  has  great  expecUtions,'  Mrs.  Knyvett  remarKed 
complacen  ly.  She  remarked  it.  not  because  he^  other 
was  not  already  v-.ll  aw.ro  of  the  fact,  but  because  ho 
thought  was  m  her  own  mind,  and  she  uttered  it  as  she 
uttered  al  other  platitudes  that  happened  to  occur 'to  hor 
m  the  full  expectation  that  her  hVarer  would  f^nd  them 
as  mtcresting  ai  she  did  " 

•  L"i8  has  groat  expectations  I'  her  brother  echoed.  '  No 
douot  in  tiie  world.  I  think,  about  that.  By  the  terms 
of  the  old  Admiral's  will,  rid.culouo  as  theva^I  hard  v 
nnagine  Sir  Ar  hur  would  venture  .o  leave  the  proper  v 

i .?!   L    ^  had  gone  int-  London  Society,  and  been  thrown 

nto    the  whirl  of    London   lixo.   instead   of    reading  hir 

-Odyssey     and  her  -  Lucretius."  and  mugging  up  amusing 

an  IrkhT^^'  T''""''  '''l  "^^  ^'^''^  Bome^^enarbS 
-an  Irish  adventurer,  perhaps,  if  sucb  a  creature  sur^' !« 

nowadays-would  have  fallen  upon  her  andTap^d  h^^^^  un 

long  ago ;  especially  before  she  came  into  her  fSe     TheS 

It  seems  to  he  almost  disinterested.     Now  this  CambH^!« 

str'of  trf/V^^-f"  ^^-  trouble'^d  MheTo'^^^^^^ 
Ifla  Vu?~i^  ^  ^®T^^  ^«  ^-^^oss  the  most  dangerous 
timo-it  s  helped  us  to  bridge  over  the  thin  ice,  tiS  IrisTs  a 
woman,  and  quite  fit  to  take  care  of  herself.'  * 

«UK       V.^'^^^^V^g  ^^  *^a<-'''  ^rs.  Knyvett  respoLde^ 
with  a  stately  nod  of  the  prominent  featC     Kemed 
somehow  to  revolve  independently  on  its  owb  axis 

SorrM^ng  in  that  I'  her  brothe'r  cried.  Tazed.  a.  though 
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his  own  '  devil    had  ventured  to  agree  with  him.    « Ther©> 
a  great  deal  in  that,  Amehal     There's  everything  in  that  I 
There  8  worlds  in  that  I    It's  the  "  Iliad  "  in  a  nutshell.    The 
girl  8  done  the  very  best  thing  on  earth  for  herself.     She's 
saved  her  expectations— her  great  expectations— from  the 
greedy  maw  of  every  eavesdropping  London  fortune-hunter  ' 
At  that  moment  another  rat-tat  at  the  door  made  Uncle 
iom  start  in  his  chair,  and  Iris's  voice  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs  as  she  nished  down  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
front-door  m  sudden  trepidation.     Endless  terrors  crowded 
upon  her  mmd  as  she  went.     She  was  quite  safe  about  her 
Latin  prose,  to  be  sure,  but  oh  f  that  unspeakable,  that 
terrible  mistake  in  the  unceen  passage  from  Plato's  '  Re- 
public I     u  would  spoil  all,  that  false  second  aoristi    It 
was  the  telegram  this  time,  sure  enough,  without  further 
delay.     Ins  tore  it  open  in  an  agory  of  suspense.     Had  the 
second  aorist  betrayed  her  girhsh  trust  ?  Had  Plato  repelled 
her  Platonic  affections?    Then  her  heart  stopped  beating 
tor  a  moment,  as  she  read  the  words ; 

•  Cambridge  University,  Classical  Tripos  :  Women.    First 
Uass,  Ins  Knyvett,  Girton,  bracketed  equal,  Third  Classic 
bmcerest  congratulations.     We  are  all  so  proud. 

*  Affectionately  yours, 

*E.  Vanbbnbn.' 

Oh,  cruel  century  that  has  put  such  a  strain  upon  a 
growing  woman  !  Uncle  Tom  seized  the  half -fainting  girl 
tenderly  m  his  arms,  and,  wringing  her  hand  a  dozen  times 
ever,  m  spite  of  his  disapproval  of  the  higher  education  for 
women  (which  his  present  chronicler  blushes  to  share) 
kissed  her  and  congratulated  her  turn  about  in  one  un- 
ceasing tide  for  the  next  five  minutes;  while  poor  Iris's 
head,  giddy  with  her  triumph,  swam  round  and  round  in  a 
wild  delmum  of  delight  and  amazement.  Third  Classic  I 
In  her  highest  mood  of  hope  she  had  never  expected  any- 
thing hke  this.  She  cried  to  herself  silently  in  her  iov  and 
satisfaction.  * 

•But  what  does  it  all  mean?'  Mrs.  Knyvett  exclaimed 
adjusting  the  pince-nez  on  its  pre-ordained  stand  once  more 
with  practised  skill,  and  gazing  vacantly  from  the  telegram 
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*o  Iris,  and  from  Iria  to  the  telegram.     '  Is  it^verv  much 
worse— much  lower  than  she  expected  ?' 

'What  does  it  all  mean,  ma'am?'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed 
flinging  prudence  to  the  dogs,  and  his  cherished  convictTons 
o  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  '  What  doe^  it  all  mean  ?  I 
like  your  question  indeed  I  Why,  it  means  just  this-God 
bless  my  soul,  how  the  girl  trembles  !-that  your  own 
daughter,  Ins  Knyvett.  has  beaten  all  the  menTut  two 
m  Cambridge  University  into  a  cocked  hat.  That's  whaUt 
means  ma'am.     That's  what  it  means  1     I  don't  approve  of 


CHAPTBB  III. 
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A  WEEK  later,  preparationa  were  complete.    The  tent  had 
been  arranged  for  mourcain  travelling;  a  folding-bS  had 
been  set  u^  for  the  lodger's  accommodation  ;°tor^  had 
been  laad  in  from   that   universal    provider  of   Aleeri^ 
necessities,  Alexander  Dunlop,  in  the*^  Bue  dlslvTSt 
honnais  Spaniard  from  tSe  Balearic  Isles  had  S  secured 
as  servant  to  guard  the  camp ;  and  Blake  and  Le  MarSt 
on  varying  ends  intent  had  fairly  started  off  forThdrtou; 
rf  inspection  through  the  peaks  and  passes  of  the  KabvMsn 
High  ands      The  artist's  kit  included  »  large  and  select 
aBsortaient  of  easels,  brushes,  pigments,  c^vas    pendls 
and  Whatman's  paper;   the  naturaUst's  embraced  a^S 
modem  fowhng-piece,  an  endless  array  of  boxes  for  ski^^ 
and  specimens    and    a   fine    collection  of    butteX  nets 
chloroform  bottles,  entomological  pins    and  m»w^Ji "  <■  ' 

Ks  as'ih^'  ^r^  ^'  born/criers''  l: 

Knim  e*'^\h  Xl"°™  ^''Perienced  traveller,  hid 

masterly  way  in  which  his  new  friend  maXS  f^  >  ' 
ZTl'  °/  Pff^S-cases  and  a  cork  maSress^do  dutvtr  a 
bedstead,  at  the  same  time  that  thev  contained  in  f^* 
deep  recesses,  the  needful  creature  JomfortTfo;  a  thr'^' 
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months'  tour  among  untrodden  ways,  he  pould  not  sufficiently 
congratulate  himself  upon  the  lucky  chance  .vhich  had  thrown 
him,  on  the  balcony  of  the  Cluh  at  Algiers  that  particular 
afternoon,  in  company  with  go  competent  and  so  skilful  an 
explorer.  He  had  fallen  on  his  feet,  indeed,  without 
knowing  it. 

A  lovely  morning  of  bright  '  frican  sunshine  saw  the  two 
set  forth  in  excellent  spirits  from  the  hotel  at  Tizi-Ouzou, 
the  furthest  French  village  in  the  direction  of  Kabylie, 
whither  they  had  come  the  previous  day  by  diligence  from 
Algiers,  to  attack  She  mountains  of  the  still  barbaric  and 
half-conquered  Kabyles. 

*  Are  the  mules  ready  ?'  Le  Marchant  asked  of  the  waiter 
at  the  little  country  inn  where  they  had  passed  the  night, 
as  he  swallowed  down  the  last  drop  of  his  morning  coffee. 

'  Monsieur,'  the  waiter  answered,  wiping  his  mouth  vdth 
his  greasy  apron  as  he  spoke,  '  the  Arabs  say  the  mnles  will 
be  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour.' 

'  The  Arabs  say  I'  Le  Marchant  repeated,  with  an  im- 
patient movement  of  his  bronzed  hand.  *  In  half  an  hour, 
indeed  I  The  sloth  of  the  Arab !  I  know  these  fellows. 
That  means  ten  o'clock,  at  the  very  earliest.  It's  now  seven, 
and  unless  we  get  under  way  wij;hin  twenty  minutes,  the 
sun  '11  be  so  hot  before  we  reach  a  resting-place,  that  we 
shall  deliquesce  like  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  in  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  I'll  go  out  and  hurry 
them  up,  Blake,  with  a  little  gentle  moral  suasion.' 

Blake  followed  his  host  curiously  to  the  door,  where  half 
a  dozen  ragged  Orientals,  picturesquely  clad  in  a  costume 
about  equally  divided  between  bernouse  and  dirt,  were 
sprawling  at  their  epse  on  a  heap  of  soft  dust  in  the  full 
front  of  the  morning  sunshine. 

'  Get  up,  my  friends,'  Le  Marchant  cried  aloud  in  ex- 
cellent Arabic,  for  he  was  a  born  linguist.  '  If  the  mules 
are  not  ready  in  five  minutes  by  the  watch  I  hold  in  ray 
hand,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  I  solemnly  tell  you,  you 
may  go  every  man  to  his  own  home  without  a  sou,  and  I 
will  hire  other  mules,  with  the  blessing  of  Allah,  from  better 
men  than  you  are  to  take  us  on  our  journey.' 

Blake  did  not  entirely  understand  co!ioqu:'d  Arabic  when 
rapidly  spoken — in  fact,  his  own  linguistic  studies  stopped 
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short  Buddenly  at  hib  mother  tongue,  and  so  mu-h  French 
1?  *^o  Ollendorfean  dialect  as  enabled  him  to  stafie  fluontlv 
that  the  gardener's  son  had  given  his  apple  to  the  daughter 
of  the  carpenter-but  he  was  greatly  amused  to  see  the  in- 
stantaneous  efifect  which  this  single  sonorous  sentence,  rolled 
quietly  but  very  firmly  out  in  distinct  tones,  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  sprawling  Arabs.  They  rose  from  the 
dust-heap  as  if  by  magic.  In  a  moment  all  was  bustle,  and 
turmoil,  and  confusion.  The  tent  and  beds  were  hastily 
laden  with  infinite  shrieks  on  the  patient  mules :  boxes 
were  strapped  on-with  many  strange  cords  and  loud  cries 

fl  ^^•Vir^'i.*^®.^^''^^,  °^  donkeys;  arms  and  legs  were 
flung  wildly  about  m  multitudinous  gesticulations  of  despair 
and  inability :  and  before  the  five  minutes  were  fairly  over 
by  that  inexorable  watch  which  Le  Marchant  held  with 
stern  reso  ve  before  him,  the  little  cavalcade  started  off  at 
a  trot  m  the  direction  of  the  still  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
nearer  Djurjura. 

It  was  a  quaint  small  caravan,  as  it  mounted  the  hillside. 
The  two  Englishmen  rode  unburdened  mules;  the  raeeed 
Arabs,  barefoot  and  melting,  ran  after  them  with  shouts  of 
guttural  depth,  and  encouraged  the  pack-beasts  with  loud 
jerky  remonstrances-'  Oh,  father  of  fools,  and  son  of  a 
jackass  will  you  not  get  up  and  hurry  yourself  more 
QUicRly  J 

'Where  are  we  going?'  Blake  asked  at  last,  as  the  high- 
road that  had  conducted  them  for  a  mile  from  Tizi-Ouzou 
dwindled  down  abruptly  near  a  steep  slope  to  a  mere 
aboriginal  Kabylemule-tri,ck,  beset  with  stones,  and  over- 
hung by  thickets  of  prickly  cactus. 

'  How  should  I  know  ?'  the  naturalist  answered,  with  a 
vague  wave  of  the  hand.  '  We're  going  to  Kabylie  That's 
Zn?f  '''  *l?f  -— t.  When 'we  |et  there',  we'll  look 
about  for  a  suitable  spot,  and  pitch  our  tent  wherever  there's 
a  natch  of  smooth  enough  ground  for  a  man  to  pitch  on. 

buflicien  unto  the  day  "  is  the  explorer's  motto.  You; 
true  traveller  never  decides  anything  beforehand.  He  eoes 
where  fate  and  fortune  lead  hiri  ^hat  we  both  want  fs  to 
ft«fc  *^'  ni^known.  We'll  make  our  headquarters  with  u 
Its  border  wherever  we  find  a  convenient  resting-nlace.' 

'Are  the  Kabyles  black?'  Blake  ventured  to  ask  with  a 
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sidelong  look,  unburdening  his  soul  of  a  secret  doubt  tha* 
had  Icng  possessed  it. 

'  Oh  dear  no,  scarcely  even  brown,'  Le  Marchanfc  answered, 
'  They're  most  of  them  every  bit  as  white  as  you  and  I  are. 
They're  the  old  aboriginal  Eomanized  population  —  the 
Berbers,  in  fact—driven  up  into  the  hills  by  the  Arab  in- 
vasion in  the  seventh  century.  Practically  speaking,  you 
know,  Jugurtha  and  Masinissa  and  Juba  were  Kabyles.' 

Blake  had  never  heard  of  these  gentlemen's  names  before ; 
but  he  veiled  his  ignorance  with  an  acquiescent  '  Eeally  I' 

They  rode  on,  talking  of  many  things  and  various,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  under  the  brilliant  sunshine.  But  all  the 
way  as  they  rode  they  were  mounting  steadily,  by  devious 
native  tracks,  steep  and  picturesque,  just  broad  enough  for 
two  naules  to  mount  abreast,  and  opening  out  at  every  step 
magnificent  views  over  the  surround.,  ig  country.  To  right 
and  left  stood  several  white  villages  perched  on  spurs  of  the 
mountain-tops,  with  their  olive  groves,  and  tombs,  and  tiny 
domed  mosques  ;  while  below  lay  wooded  gorges  oi  torrent 
streams,  overhung  and  draped  by  rich  festoons  of  great 
African  clematis.  JBJake  had  never  travelled  in  the  South 
before,  and  his  artist  eye  was  charmed  at  each  turn  by  such 
novel  beauties  of  the  Southern  scenery. 

'  This  is  glorious  1'  he  cried  at  last,  halting  his  mule  at  a 
sudden  bend  of  the  track.  '  shall  do  wonders  here.  I  feel 
the  surroundings  exactly  st  t  me.  What  could  be  more 
lovely  than  this  luxuriant  vegetation  ?  I  understand  now 
thope  lines  of  Tennyson's  in  the  *«  Daisy."  So  rich  ! 
luscious  1  And  look,  up  there  on  the  mountain -side, 
beautiful  little  mosque  with  its  round  white  dome, 
bowered  in  its  thicket  of  orange-trees  and  fan-palms  ! 
a  dream  of  delight.  It  almost  makes  a  man  drop 
poetry  r 

*  Yes,  it's  beautiful,  certainly — very,  very  beautiful,'  Le 
Marchant  replied,  in  a  soberer  voice,  glancing  up  medita- 
tively. '  You  never  get  mountain  masses  shaped  like  these 
in  the  cold  North  ;  those  steep  scarped  precipices  and  jagged 
pinnae)  IS  would  be  quite  impossible  iu  countries  ground  flat 
and  worn  into  shape  by  the  gigantic  mangle  of  the  Great 
Ice  Age.* 

*The  great  what?'  Blake  asked,  with       faint  tingling 
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sense  of  doubt  and  shame.    He  was  afraid  of  his  life  I^ 
Marchant  was  going  to  be  horribly  scientific. 

Ihe  Great  Ice  Age— the  glacial  epoch,  vou  know  •  thA 
s^vfdlllT^r^  glacier  devWmenf,  whicTplaunrd'  and 

•lu  \?®?^*^  °/  ^*''  ^^^1^®  answered,  shaking  his  head 

with  -.  mu.h  but  thinking  it  best  at  the  kme  t?me  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  his  ignorance  at  one  fell  swoop.  'I 
I  don  t  think  It  was  mentioned  in  my  history  of  England' 
IZ^^'t  a/^ff«r  at  books,  you  know.  T?  tell  you  th. 
truth,  I  understand  very  little,  except  perspective  IV^ 
read  nothing  but  the  English  poets ;  Ld^Z^se  IVe  got  I? 
my  finger-ends ;  but  I  don't  remember  anyfchincr  in  MUton 
or  Shelley  about  the  Great  Ice  Age.  My^father,  you  see 
was  a  painter  before  me;  and  as  I  began  to  show  a-weU 

«inT''i'°^  T^'  P^'°*V^^  ^^  ^^^ly-  ^^  took  me  Iway  fTom 
school  when  I  was  quite  a  httle  chap,  and  put  me  into  H 
own  studio,  and  let  me  pick  up  what  I  could  brtl  e  way 
so  I  ve  never  had  any  general  education  at  all  to  speaTof* 
But  I  admire  learnmg-in  other  fellows.  I  always  Hke  to 
hear  clever  men  talk  together.'  »^ways  iijje  to 

■J  ^u®  ^®^*  °^  ***  educations  is  the  one  you  pick  ud  '  Lp 
Marchant  answered  kindly.  « Those  of  uJ  whrhave^been 
to  schoo  8  and  umversititi  generaUy  look  back  upon  onr 
was  ed  time  there  as  the  worst-spent  part  of  all  our  Hy^ 
You  re  crammed  there  with  rubbish  you  have  aftemLdlTo 
discard  m  favour  of  such  realities  as  those  you  r^nt'on- 
perspective,  for  example,  and  English  Uterature.' 

bv  a  K«?fJ?     '  Ml  ^^  *^T^  '^^"P^y  ^^^^  ^^  a  rushing  brook 

nLve  ^rfi%jf ^^^'V.^r^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^^  *^"  ^^^  lissome 
native  girls,  fair  as  Italians,  or  even  as  Englishwomen   in 

their  simple  and  picturesque  Oriental  costume  wer^wash 

mg  clothes  at  a  tiny  ford,  and  laughing  andTalkr^  mSv 

with  one  another  as  they  bent  over  thiir  work     Thr!^« 

irresistibly  attracted  Blake.      The  garb  of  the  Sis  was 

indeed   most  Greek  and  graceful;  and  their  sup?le  limbs 

sketch  IZ^^  ^l  T^*  '^".  ^a^^hant,  I  should  like  to 
Sketch  them.    Anything  so  picturesque  I  never  saw  in  my 
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life  before.  •'  Sunburnt  mirth,"  as  Keats  calls  it  in  "  The 
IN  ightingaie.  Just  watch  that  girl  stooping  down  to  pound 
a  cloth  with  a  big  round  stone  there.  Why,  Phidias  never 
imagined  anything  more  graceful,  more  shapoiy,  more  ex- 
quisite 1  '' 

'She's  splendid,  certainly,'  the  naturalist  answered  sur- 
veying the  girl's  pose  with  more  measured  commendation. 
A  tine  figure,  I  admit,  well  propped  and  vigorous.  No 
tight-iacing  there.  No  deformity  of  fashion.  The  human 
^orna  divine  in  unspoiled  beauty,  as  it  came  straight  from 
the  hands  of  its  Creator.'  ^ 

•  Qpon  my  word,  Lo  Marchant.'  the  painter  went  on 
enthusiastically,  '  I've  half  a  mind  to  stop  the  caravan  this 
very  moment,  undo  the  pack,  unroll  the  papers,  and  get  out 
my  machinery  on  the  spot  to  sketch  her.' 

Maturer  years  yielded  less  to  the  passing  impulse  of  the 
moment. 

'I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,'  the  naturalist  answered  more 
coolly.  '  You  11  see  lots  more  of  the  same  sort,  no  doubt, 
all  through  Kabyhe.  The  species  is  probably  well  diffused, 
y^ou  can  paint  them  by  the  score  when  we  reach  our  resting- 
place.  ° 

As  Blake  pausjd,   irresolute,  the  girls   looked  up  and 
laughed  good-humoaredly  at  the  evident  admiration  of  the 
two  well-dressed  and  well-equipped  young  infidels.     Thev 
were  not  veiled  like  Arab  women :  their  faces  and  arms  and 
necks  were  bare,  and  their  feet  and  ankles  naked  to  the 
knee ;  for  the  old  Berber  population  of  North  Africa,  to 
whose  race  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria  belong,  retain  unchanged 
to  this  day  their  antique  Boraan  freedom  of  manners  and 
intercourse.     The  girls'  features  were  aU  of  them  pretty 
with  a    certain  frank   and  barbaric   boldness  of  outlire 
u  "§   :? ^  ^^  strangers,  they  were  cleurly  amused  ;  the  one 
who  ha.d  attracted  their  special   attention  looked  almost 
coquettishly  across  at  Le  Marchant,  is  he  turned  his  beast 
with  sterner  resolve  up  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 

'  They're  splendid  creatures,'  the  naturalist  said,  looking 

back  a  little  regretfully,  while  they  rode  up  the  opposite 

Slue,  and  left  the  brook  and  the  girls  for  ever  behind  them. 

Ihat  sort  of  face  certainly  lives  long  in  one's  memory      I 

immensely  admire  these  free  children  of  nature.  Just  watch 
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llmfc  girl  coming  down  the  hillside  yonder  now  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  head-how  gracefully  she  poses  it  I  how 
^ghtly  she  trips  What  freedom,  what  ease,  what  untram^ 
moiled  movement  I  ""fiam 

•Bv  George,  yes,'  Blake  answered,  taking  in  the  scene 
with  Lis  quick  artistic  glance.  'It's  gloriousi  It's  sp'endid  I 
From  the  purely  esthetic  point  of^iew,  you  know    these 

SLpr^odtt.''^^^^^  ^^^^-^  ^"  -^^  -y  ^^-  ^e 
■  And  why  from  the  purek  assthetic  point  of  view  alone  ?• 
h^  companion  asked  qmctly.  with  a  shade  of  sureSse 

totahty?  Surely  there's  something  extremely  attractive  to 
a  sympathetic  mmd  m  the  simplicity,  the  nJvcU,  the  frank 
and  unpretentious  innate  humanity  of  the  barbaric  woman/ 
Oh  hang  It  all  yon  know,  Le  MarohantI'  the  artist 
expostulated  ,n  a  haW-amused  tone.    •  They're  all  very  well 

Z  Tr  ti°  '■''"''''  •>",'  y°"  ■=*"''  «^P^<='  a  civiUzed  man  to 
eUtsfs  fhaT  now  • '-°"  ^"^  '^'^'^  ground-with  such 

'I  don't  exactly  see  why  not,'  Le  Marchant  answered 
Beriously  gazing  down  once  more  from  the  zigzag  paTh  on 
the  laughing  group  of  barefooted  Kabyle  girlf,  with  the^r 
smooth  round  arms  and  their  well-turned  ankles.  'Humanfty 
to  me  is  always  human.  I've  lived  a  great  deal  among 
many  queer  people-Malays  and  Arabs  and  Japanese  and 

that'lV"''^  ^  ^'  '"^'  '"^  *^^  ^^^  *°  *^«  modest  conclislon 
Fmof,^.  11  ^'  ^^''\  ''  everywhere  man,  and  man  only. 
Emotionally,  at  least,  we  are  all  of  one  blood  all  the  world 

giri^c^ouS'yor?''^"''  '"'"'''™  ^""'^'f  """y'-g  "  Kabyle 
to 'the'  clS"*  "^''''^'  ^  '^^  °°  i"^'  """^^  0'  impediment 
am^'zemenr"^  "'^ ''''  "'''^  '"  ^''''"'  ^"  "  """-«"'  *"  '»""> 
a  Zse'wlS,"«°l^f'**''*VTyi'"'y''°^''  te  went  on,  after 

"'iratjXrr^S±^tvr.rLl?V4^'^''^ 

5  J -".leou-  TTiCii  iunyr  pHiuS  I' 
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No,  thank  you.  For  my  part,  I  agree  with  the  poet.  I 
count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  hbau  the  Chribtian  child. 
None  of  y«  ar  squalid  savages  for  me.  If  ever  I  marry,  which 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  some  of  these  fine  days,  the  gir! 
1  marry  must  bo  at  least  my  equal  in  intellect  and  attain- 
ments— and  that,  bar  painting,  she  might  easily  manage  in 
all  conscience ;  but  for  choice,  I  should  prefer  hur  to  be 
highly-educated — a  Princess  Ida  sort  of  a  woman.' 

'  Then,  I  take  it,  you  admire  these  new-fashioned,  over- 
educated  epicene  creatures?'  Le  Marchant  interposed, 
emiling. 

*  Well,  not  exaccly  over-educated,  perhaps,'  Blake  an- 
swered apologetically  (he  was  too  much  ovv^rawed  to  handle 
epicene) ;  '  but,  at  any  rate,  I  like  them  thorough  ladies,  and 
well  brought  up,  and  as  clever  as  they  make  thorn.' 

*  Clever.  Ah,  yes  !  That's  quite  another  thing.  Clever- 
ness is  an  underlying  natural  endowment ;  but  crammed ; 
no,  thank  you,  not  for  me,  at  any  rate  I' 

They  paused  for  a  moment,  each  pursuing  his  own  line  ol 
thought  unchecked;  then  the  painter  began  again  in  a 
musing  voice  :  '  Did  you  happen  to  see  in  the  English  papers, 
before  we  left  Algiers,  that  a  Girtoa  girl  had  just  been  made 
Third  Classic  at  Cambridge  ?' 

'  I  did,'  Lo  Marchant  answered,  with  a  touch  of  pity  in 
his  tone ;  '  and  I  was  hoL^-tily  sorry  for  har.' 

'  Why  sorry  for  her  ?     It's  a  very  great  honour !' 

*  Because  I  think  the  strain  of  such  a  preparation  too  great 
to  put  upon  any  woman.  Then  that's  the  sort  of  girl  you'd 
like  to  marry,  is  it  ?' 

'  Well,  yes ;  other  things  equal,  such  as  beauty  and  posi- 
tion, I'm  inclined  to  think  so.  She  must  be  pretty,  of  course, 
that  goes  without  saying — pretty,  and  graceful,  and  a  lady, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — one  takes  that  for  granted  ;  but, 
given  so  much,  I  should  like  her  also  to  be  really  well 
educated.  You  see,  I've  never  had  any  education  to  speak 
of  myself,  so  I  should  prefer  my  wife  to  have  enough  of  that 
commodity  on  hand  for  both  of  us.' 

*  Quite  lio,'  Le  Marchant  ansvvered,  with  a  faint  smile. 
*  You'd  consent  to  put  up,  in  fact,  with  a  perfect  paragon, 
who  was  also  a  Girton  girl  and  a  Third  Classic  I  I  admire 
your  modestv.  and  I  hone  vou  mav  eet  her.' 


ENTER  A  HEROINE, 


»3 


put  a  Uu.it  for  the  moment  to  th'S'/.ouv^So.  ""'  '^'' 


OHAPTEB  IV. 
lYeS  :tL'et'e7at«:^^^^^^^^^^^^  >><.  -ule  .or 

tails,  left  I  ¥he  held,  ha™  f  ^°-^  ""^?-.  S**-!^  right  I 
whatever  your  blessed  name  i''. »,?''  ^'i"'  ^^^^-J  °'  Al*  or 
mon  behind.  ■  do  you  know  wW.Tv'  "^  1?  ^™'''<'> '°  "i« 
leads  to?-  ^  "^  ^^"^^  ""«  Pa't  on  the  right 

ra;,"d  'teetirLfn.Sf.'^ra^'  ^"^"^'"'y  '  '''^ 
'  It's  a  Kood  viUace  for  v^,  f„    ,        ^"'"^'"  feapeetfully. 

The  BeiilMerSre  the  moi  f!  °P  ^''  *?  ^'"'^  ^^o™"*- 

and  pottery  amoni  dTtt  Katler""  "'^"^  °^  '-^''-^ 

in  Engh'sh.  trt sUt^^h^rfmafe'lh^;  *^''-^''•"  -""  on 
'  Chance,  as  usual  haf  dn^ilT,:  S  '^e/ernaoular  to  Blako. 
To  the  Beni-MerLon^  l!f  If  Z^*";    *  ^<>°derful  goddess. 

pocketed  t?eso3^fds6ai:d'hisT;  '^'""'rS^  '"^ 
sou,  to  be  gilt  hereafter  inp^est^^f  .nl""''  °'''  '*"*'"' 
lady's  neck'in  a  jewelL  loZu   «°'^'  ""^  ""™  '"^^  fair 

could  aTdubioul'  CtboU  Vf  «\^'  ^•'»« »'«'Jly  "  goat 

eabbafiea— for  is  th^m  „?*  1  !l  P'°.'°  "^  ^'"P^  of  corn  or 
they  clme  Slast  late  L  ti^SjlV"  "'?°"^«  labour ?_tfu 
grimly  perched  on  the  sum^t^f  r""'  '°  "  ^ray  old  village, 
are  the  Boni-Merzo^  ■  t^  rl^  "';°°' ""opntain.  ■  These 
in  a  hue  at  the  entry^f  the  «trt^?  ^^jd,  halting  their  mules 
We  can  go  no  fuSr.°  "^'-      ^"""^  ^  '^'"'k  stops. 

"  *"-•""  ^-  a  spot  to  pitch  our  tent  upon,  ti^.' 
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Le  Marchant  exclaimed,  as  they  unloaflod  their  burden. 
•  No  easy  job  hereabouts,  oithor,  I  should  say.  On  th« 
desert,  one  had  always  tho  oinbarrassment  of  riches  in  that 
resTiect ;  hero,  on  these  ru^'ged  rocky  slopes,  it  would  bo  hard 
to  ^nd  ten  square  yards  of  level  ground  anywhere.' 

NovertholoBS,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dili^ont  search, 
not  unembarrassed  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Kabylos  as  to  the 
new-comers,  a  spot  was  found,  close  by  the  village  headman's 
house,  in  the  shadow  of  a  pretty  little  white-domed  tomb, 
overhung  by  ash-trees,  from  whose  spreading  boughs  the 
wild  vine  drooped  in  <^racoful  tresses.  It  seemed  to  Blake 
the  absolute  ideal  sun.'uer  camping-place.  Around,  grcjat 
masses  of  tumbled  mountains  swayed  and  tossed  like  the 
waves  of  a  boisterous  sea ;  below,  deep  ravines  hung  in  mid- 
air, with  their  thick  covering  of  Mediterranean  pine  and 
evergreen  oak  and  Spanish  chestnut;  while  above,  in  the 
distcuuce,  the  silent  white  peaks  of  the  snowy  Djurjura  still 
gleamed  and  shimmered,  high  over  the  hilltops,  in  the 
evening  sun.  T^e  painter  could  have  stood  and  gazed  at  it 
for  hours,  but  for  the  need  for  action  ;  it  was  with  an  effort 
that  ho  turned  from  that  lovely  prospect  to  boar  hie  part  in 
ihe  pro«aic  work  of  tent-pegging  and  unpacking  for  the 

evening's  rest. 

By  tnis  time  a  noisy  crowd  of  Kabyles  from  the  village 
had  gathered  lound  the  spot  selected  by  the  visitors,  and 
begun  to  canvas.i  in  eager  terms  the  motive  of  their  visit  and 
the  nature  of  their  arrangements.  The  natives  were  clearly 
ill-satisfied  at  their  choice.  Le  Marchant,  though  a  tolerable 
Arabic  scholar,  knew  not  one  word  as  yet  of  the  Kabyle 
language  ;  so  ho  was  unable  to  hold  any  communication 
with  the  men,  who  themselves  were  equally  guiltless  for  the 
most  part  of  either  French  or  Arabic.  It  was  evidfnit,  how- 
ever, that  the  Kabyles  as  a  whole  regarded  their  proceedings 
with  extreme  distaste,  and  that  the  headman  of  the  village, 
and  a  girl  by  his  side,  \'ho  seemed  to  be  either  his  wife  or 
daughter,  had  considerable  trouble  in  restraining  this  feeling 
from  breaking  out  into  acts  of  open  hostiUty. 

The  girl,  in  paiticulttr,  at  once  arrested  both  the  young 
Englishaien's  passing  attention.  It  was  no  wonder  if  she 
did.  So  glorious  a  figure  they  had  seldom  seen.  Tall  and 
lithe,  with  stroug  an 


d' 11 J„     1;.r.,Ur, 
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io  d»rk  u  m,ny  EnRli.h  ladiei.  but  wuh  a  face  of  Demiliw 
utrongtli  and  atatueoquo  boautv  In  t.^  IT  P*°""" 
«nl,k„  tho  morry  Kabyl  maiden  ^whohadlSkeduprthem 

was  Bu pple,  and  as  strong  aa  she  was  bcautif.d.  At  Urat 
vs  nie  the  earlier  preparations  were  being  made  she  hunj 
aloof  from  vno  new-comera  as  if  in  speechless  awe'  but  afUr 
a  short  time,  ns  the  crowd  arounf  A-ow  lo^  u'nnilv  I„i 
boisterous  and  the  attempts  at  intcrSnmTcaS  L™^ 
to  Buccoed,  she  approached  somewhat  nuaror   and  e<  S 

— fh'r=^-.er---  -"'"'^"'^  '^'^^ 

clearly  qdteTmt  '"  P'^""'  """''^-  '^'  ^irl  waa 

tentSl^  ^'"'^'  •^'"  ^'■'"^""  '■  ^^  *^''"'«'"'  ""ked  her 

So  he   urned  away,  and  went  on  with  hi.  unptcldn^  S 

uX'ieCof  l:  mtle  T'^Tr  f  "i'-^l"  wit  "h^r'a™ 
with  a  mnMv  ;*,  *■  ?  ^""^^  ""°^'  «'°<"1  by  expectant, 
aoain  i^  .  I  ^  """.""^s  faee.  <Sr  made  some  remarl       w  and 

aW  ii^tLXS  '%h"  *«»°-r-trymen,  .,     It'd 
u^iinl  ,„„    .         °*'°-     ^W  seemed  to  treat  her  with  un- 

|she"°i,Srbe'th«''h^?°"  ?*  """^  distinction.    No  douM 
fromTe  fnn„   f     l-eaaman's  wife,  Le  Marchant  thought 
™H  ndt„  *t  f  °">^'"^?  to  which  she  spoke  to  thom^ 
out  at  lasHn  eIiT  '''^f  ,<i^^^^'   the^aturalist  "ailed 

Ui'dr/is^-^'i'^t^for 't '''  e'  ™""'- '"« --« 
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il  wa«  her  he  hftd  ftiked  for  it,  witliout  »  raomeat'a  hMit*> 

liOD. 

•  Ourioui  how  quick  thoio  halfbnrbaric  poople  are  to 
understand  what«vor  one  says  to  fchcin  in  an  unknown 
language,'  Le  Marcliant  went  on,  in  *  Batiafiod  tono,  to  hia 
English  companion.  •  This  girl  snappoc'  up  what  I  rnt-anl 
at  oncf)  by  the  intldxion  of  my  voice,  you  h<5«,  wlien  I  Mked 
you  for  i\u\  ro|w,  though  I  never  tveu  pointod  my  hand 
towanlH  what  I  wautml.' 

'  I  can  talk  like  that  myself,'  the  girl  answerod  quietly,  in 
EngliHh  almost  as  goo<l  as  Tjo  Nfarchant's  own,  though  with 
a  very  faint  flavour  of  liquid  Oriental  accent.  '  I  heard  you 
ask  for  the  rojx),  and  1  fancied,  of  course,  you  were  upoak- 
ing  to  me,  and  so  I  gave  it  to  you.  But  I  thought,'  she 
added,  with  much  natural  dignity,  *  you  might  have  asked 
mc  a  little  more  politely.' 

If  the  girl  was  surpriflod  to  hear  Lo  Marchant,  Lo 
Marchant,  in  turn,  was  positively  thunderstruck  to  hoar 
the  girl.  He  could  hardly  believe  the  direct  evidence  of  his 
own  ears. 

'  Do  they  ,- peak  with  tongiios  in  those  parts?'  he  cried, 
amazed ;  *  or  aas  much  wandering  made  me  mad,  I  wonder? 
Come  over  here,  Blake,  and  explain  this  mystery.  This 
lady  positively  answered  me  in  English.' 

•  We  speak  with  our  tongues,  of  course,'  the  girl  went  on, 
half  angrily,  misunderstanding  his  old-fashioned  Scriptural 
phrase,  'just  the  same  as  you  and  everybody  else  do. 
We're  human,  I  suppose  I  we're  not  monkeys.  ut,  per- 
haps, you  think,  like  all  other  Frenchmen,  that  liabyles  are 
no  better  than  dogs  and  jackals.' 

She  spoke  with  pride,  and  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes. 
She  was  clearly  angry.  Le  Marchant  thought  her  pride 
and  anger  became  her. 

•  I  bep  vonr  pardon,'  ho  went  on  in  hasto,  very  deferentially 
raising  Lib  hat  by  pure  instinct,  for  he  saw  that  without 
any  intention  of  his  own  he  had  hurt  her  feelings.  *  1 
really  don'^  think  you  quite  understood  me.  1  was  sur- 
prised to  fiad  anybody  speaking  my  own  tongue  here  so  far 
in  Kabyle.' 

•  Then  you  aren't  French  at  all?'  the  girl  asked  ea;  3rly, 
with  a  flush  of  expectation. 
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*  No    not  BVMich-Rn«U8h ;   and  I'm  terry  I  teemod 
•gnirmt  ui^  will,  to  annoy  you.'  ^       «w«ioa, 

•  If  you  re  JOnKliHh  wo  re  friends,'  the  drl  answered  InAlr 
in«  up  at  hhn  wjth  a  flushed  face,  ks  nat^rdJ^^ri  let^' 
n.ot  w   h  stray  Mn«h8hrnen  every  day  of  her  life.     'It  wm 
my  father  who  taught  n.o  to  talk  like  this.    I  loved  ^ 
father,  and  he  was  an  Er.giishman.'  ^ 

J.0  Marcha  .t  and  Blako  both  oponed  their  eyes  together 
in  muto  astoiiiHhnieiit.  ^      ""Keener 

'And  wbat'B  your  nat„o?'  the  painter  ventured  to  ark 
ha  f  dumb  with  surprise,  after  a  m()monf«  pause.  ' 

My  name  s  Meriem,'  the  gid  replied  flirnpiy 

yo;,So"lr*"-  '"'•  '  '""  ■"^^^    "-atrKabyU.    Bu. 
•  My  father's  was  Yusuf.' 

^."f.^f^P  ^^^  Marchant  cried.  'Why  Yusnfa  «,.* 
English  I  The  English  for  that,  you  know  Ts  pfaia  jlpl? 
Was  your  father's  name  Joseph  somebody  ?'  •'osepii. 

'  No,'  tho  girl  answered,  shaking  her  head  firmly      '  His 
name  was  Yusuf.     Only  Y  w.uf .     His  Kabyle  nanVe  ^I  niean 

.:  irMarJ"?"^"^-     ^'^  ^'^«"^^'  ^'^^^  -«^  ^  As  totli 

Bmife"a\L";imphry'''   ""  ''''''''''''   «'^««-*^^'  ^'^  - 
Menem  shook  her  head  once  more,  with  a  puzzled  look 
I  don  t  '.nderstand  that,  at  all,'  she  said,  with  a  duWous 
an.     'I  doa  t  know  all  English.     You  say  some  thimJa  T 

'  LooTl^:   f  ^T  T'^  '''''  --^  beC^sui.^ 

Ijook  here,    Le   Marchant-  went  on,   endeavouring?  fn 

simplify  matters  to  her  vague  little  mind      'Have  you  Jv 

other  name  at  all  but  Memm  ?'  ^      ^^^ 

•  Yes,  I  told  you— Mary.' 

'Ah,   of    course.      I   know. 
Ihmk;  any  other?' 

The  girl  looked  down  w'^b 
i>rocty  bare  feot. 


But  besides  that,  again, 
bewildered  glance  at  her 


lEnXh  namef  ^1™!"'^'  .1""'^^  '""^'  ^^^  ^ome  an 
^ugiisn  name/    You  must  have  heard  him  aav  if      vr^ 

[dead,  I  suppose.     But  can't  you  rememLr?^  ^  ^®  " 


^  !^  -  -,s^a      "o^J 


as 
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*  Yes,  YuBuf  8  dead,  and  so's  my  mother,  and  jf  live  with 
my  uncle.  My  uncle's  the  Amine,  you  know,  the  head  of 
the  village.'  And  she  waved  her  hand  toward  him  with 
native  gracefulness. 

'Well,  what  was  your  father's  English  name?'  Le 
Marchant  persisted,  piqued  by  this  strange  and  unex- 
pected mystery,  'and  how  did  he  come  to  be  hvine  here 
in  Algeria  ?'  ® 

'He  had  m  English  name,  a  sort  of  a  double  name,* 
Meriem  answered  dreamily,  after  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  it  was  clear  she  had  been  fishing  with  small  success 
in  the  very  depths  of  her  memory.  « It  was  Somebody 
Something,  I  remember  that.  He  told  me  that  EngHsh 
name  of  his,  too,  one  day,  and  begged  me  never,  never  to 
forget  it.  It  was  to  be  very  useful  to  me.  But  I  was  not 
to  tell  it  to  anybody  on  any  account.  It  was  a  great  secret, 
and  I  was  to  keep  it  strictly.  You  see,  it  was  so  long  ago, 
more  than  three  years  now,  and  I  was  so  httle  then.  I've 
never  spoken  this  way,  ever  since  Yusuf  died,  before.  And 
I've  quite  forgotten  what  the  name  was  that  he  told  me.  I 
only  remember  his  Kabyle  name,  Yusuf,  and  his  French 
one,  of  course — that  was  Joseph  Leboutillier.' 

'  What  1  he  had  a  French  name,  too  ?'  Le  Marchant  cried, 
looking  up  in  fresh  surprise. 

'  Oh  yes,  he  had  a  Fre  ch  one,'  Meriem  answered  quietly, 
as  if  everyone  might  be  expected  to  know  such  simple  facts. 
•  And  that,  of  course,  was  what  they  wanted  to  shoot  him 
for.' 


CHAPTEE  V, 

PBOBLBMS. 

At  that  very  moment,  before  Le  Marchant  could  gratify  his 
curiosity  any  further,  a  voice  from  the  crowd  of  Kabyle 
bystanders  called  out  sternly,  in  a  commanding  tone, 
•  Meriem  !  Ho  agha  !'  and  the  girl,  with  a  start,  hurried  off 
at  the  sound  into  the  eager  group  of  her  fellow-tribesmen. 
The  crowd  gathered  round  her  in  hot  debate.  For  awhile, 
Le  Marchant  and  Blake  observed  with  dismay  that  their 
new  friend  was  being  closely  questioned  as  to  what  she  her- 
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self  had  said  in  the  unknown  tongue  to  the  inSdel  strangers, 
and  what  the  infidel  strangers  had  said  in  return  with  so 
much  apparent  kindliness  to  her.  Angiy  glances  were  cast 
from  time  to  time  in  their  direction,  and  voices  were  raised, 
and  fingers  and  hands  gesticulated  fiercely.  But  after  awhile 
the  beautiful  girl's  calm  report  seemed  somewhat  to  still  the 
excitement  of  the  indignant  Kabyles.  She  stood  before 
them  with  outstretched  arms  and  open  palms,  protesting,  as 
Le  Marchant  gathered  from  her  eloquent  attitude,  that  these 
were  indeed  friends,  and  not  enemies.  Her  protest  pre- 
vailed. After  a  few  minutes'  interval,  she  returned  once 
more,  with  a  smiHng  face,  this  time  accompanied  by  her 
uncle,  the  Headman,  and  two  other  Kabyles  of  evident 
tribal  importance,  and  the  three  proceeded  to  hold  an 
informal  palaver  with  the  strangers  from  Europe,  Meriem 
acting  the  rtU  of  interpreter  between  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties. 

The  Headman  spoke  a  few  words  first  to  the  girl,  who  en- 
deavoured, to  the  best  of  her  ability,  to  impart  their  mean- 
ing in  English  to  the  attentive  new-comers. 

'  My  uncle  asks,'  she  said,  '  what  you  have  come  for,  and 
why  you  have  brought  all  these  strange  things  on  the  ground 
here  with  you  ?'  00 

'  My  friend  is  an  artist,*  Le  Marchant  answered  simply, 
'and  I  am  a  naturalist,  a  man  of  science.  We've  come  to  see 
the  mountains  and  the  country,  and  all  that  grows  in  them.' 
Meriem  shook  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  deprecation.  ' 
'  I  don't  know  these  words,'  she  said.  '  Yusuf  never  used 
them.  I  don't  know  what  is  an  artist  and  what  is  a 
naturahst.  Why  do  you  want  to  see  the  country  ?'  And 
she  added  a  few  sentences  rapidly  in  Kabyle  to  the  three 
natives. 

Le  Marchant  saw  his  mistake  at  once.  Tht  English 
words  he  had  used  were  above  the  girl's  simple,  childish 
level.  He  must  come  down  to  her  platform.  He  tried 
over  agam. 

'  -^l^^fi"^.  ?^?*^  pictures,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  holding 
up  a  half-finished  sketch  of  Blake's ;  ♦  and  I  shoot  birds 

Ayr^^^    ^P  plants  and  flowers  and  insectc' 

Meriem  nodded  a  satisfied  nod  of  complete  comprehension. 
%nd  reported  his  sneeeh  in  Knl.vl«  f^  h--  "— i- 
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•My  people  say,'  she  went  on  again,  after  a  brief  colloquy 
^n«,-io  i  ^^®  compatriots,  '  why  do  you  want  so  milcL 
penci  8  and  paper?  Have  you  come  to  do  good  or  harm  to 
Kabyhe  ?  Does  not  the  pulling  out  of  pencils  and  paper 
tnean  much  mischief?  ^  ^ 

'  Some  of  the  paper  is  for  my  friend  to  paint  on,'  Le  Mar- 
chant  answered,  witn  the  calmness  of  a  man  well  used  to 
such  dealings  ./ith  suspicious  foreigners ;  «  and  part  of  it  is 
tor  myself  to  dry  plants  and  flowers  in  ' 

'  My  uncle  says,'  Meriem  went  on  once  more,  after  another 

forT.  ani""'^  mT'  '  T.^^  ^ot  como  to  plau  out  new  roads  and 
forts  and  will  not  the  Kabyles  be  forced  to  work  on  them 
whether  they  will  or  whether  they  will  not  ?    Have  not  the 
French,  who  are  the  enemies  of  my  p.-;ople.  sent  you  to  look 

L^K^  7  'f  ^°^^'.f^  *^^*  *^^y  "^^y  «^°^  Frenchmen  to 
take  It,  and  plough  it  ?  Did  they  not  make  roads  the 
same  way  to  Fort  National,  and  "give  the  land  of  the 
LX??'""^  '  ploug}  id  and  used  by  their  own 

'Explain  to  your  people,'  Le  Marchant  said  gently,  in  his 
ZnlTv   .*^*  ^\  are  Enghsh,   like  your  fathei;   not 
French,  hke  the  people  who  live  at  Fort  National.     We  are 
^usuf  s  countrymen.      We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Government  at  all.    We  plan  no  roads,  and  build  Tforts 
we  Have  only  come  for  our  own  amusement,  to  paint  the 
mountains  and  to  see  what  flowers  and  birds  live  in  them  ' 
« ^^  T^ IT^  ^""^^  ^^^"^ ''"  Meriem  cried  excitedly.       * 
^0,  Le  Marchant  a,nsw.  red,  and  the  girl's  face  fell  sadly 
at  the  answer.     '  But  we  are  friends,  as  he  was.     We  wish 
well  to  the  Kabyles,  and  all  true  believers  ' 

When  Meriem  had  translated  and  dilated  upon  these  last 
remarks  with  her    own  comments,   the   Kabyles   seemed 
greatly  mollified  and  reassured.     The  Headman  in  parti 
cular,  with  some  effusion,  seized  Le  Marchant's  hand  and 
wrung  it  hard,  murmuring  many  times  over  fervently,  as  ho 

'  Ingleez  good,  French  bad ;  Yusuf  Ingleez,'  with  consider- 
able  empressement. 

'He  has  picked  up  a  few  words  of  English,  you  see ' 
Meriem^  went  on  reflectively,  'from  hearing  me  and  my 
father,  m  the  old  days,  talk  so  much  together  '  ^ 
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It  was  all  80  simple  and  natural  to  herself  that  Phe  seemed 
hardly  to  realize  how  strange  it  sounded  in  the  unaccus- 
tomed ears  of  the  two  new-comers. 

But  they  had  no  time  just  then  to  gratify  their  curiosity 
by  makmg  any  further  investigations  or  inquiries  into  the 
smgular  mystery  of  Meriem's  antecedents.     Strange  as  the 
problem  was,  they  must  lay  it  aside  unsolved  for  thi  present 
Iwemng  was  coming  on,  and  the  practical  work  of  getting 
thmgs  sbp-shape  m   the    tent    for  the  night  inexorably 
demanded  all  their  immediate  energies.     There  were  the 
Arabs  to  bo  paid,  and  the  mules  to  be  dismissed.   Diego  the 
Mahonnais  servant,  had  stiJ!  to  light  a  fire  of  green  Iticks 
and  prepare  supper ;  and  the  two  young  Englishmen  had  to 
make  their  own  beds  before  they  could  he  oS  them  and  ore 
pare  their  quarters  generally  against  the  chance  of  rai^  or 
hail,  or  cold  wind,  or  thunderstorm.     Meriem  and  the  three 
Kabyles,  now  passively  friendly,  stopped  and  looked  on 
with  profound  interest  at  all   these  arrangements.     The 
men,  for  their  part,  were  too  proud  to  do  more  than  stand 
and  gaze,  with  many  expressions  of  wonder  and  surprise- 
Allah  IS  great !  His  works  are  marvellous  I'— at  the  lamns 
and  etnas,  and  tin  biscuit-boxes,  that  came  .orth,  one  ^ter 
another   m  bewi  dering  array,  from  the   magic^  rLss^s 
o    Le  Marchant's  capacious  leather  travelling-case     fiTt 
Meriem,  more  accustomed  to  household  work,  aid  even  to  a 
certain  amount  of  something  very  like  what  ^e  in  S^^^^ 
would  ca  1  drudgery,  lent  a  willing  hand,  with  womardv 
instinct   in  picking  up  sticks,   and^  blowing  the  fire    anJ 
hdpingto  layout  the  strange  metal  pans,  Ld  plates,  and 

'My  people  say  they're  not  afraid  now,'  she  remarked 
with  a  gracious  smile,  to  Blake,  as  she  looked  up,  angfow-' 

II  you  re  really  li^nghsh,  they  know  you're  good,  for  Yusnf 
was  good,  and  he  was  .in  Englishman.     Belides  I've  S 

hem  I'm  sure  by  your  talk  you're  really  Engfis^  I  kno^^ 
It  because  it's  just  hke  Yusuf's.  The  reason  thev  wer^ 
afraid  n,t  first  was  partly  because  they  thought  you  were  the 
wicked  Frenchmen  come  to  make  a^oad  ^d^Xnt  vines 
he  same  as  happened  to  our  friends  the  Berd-YenS  whom 
they  turned  out  to  die  on  the  m-untai--      *-:?-'  ^^°™ 
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were  displeased,  too,  because  you  pitched  your  tent  too  neai 
the  tomb.  They  thought  that  was  wrong,  because  this 
ground's  sacred.  Nobody  conies  here  with  shoes  on  his  feet. 
It  8  the  tomb  of  a  Marabout.' 

*  What's  a  Marabout?'  Blake  asked,  looking  up  rood- 
humouredly.  He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and  his 
tcuth,  when  he  smiled,  showed  white  and  eve::. 

*  A  holy  man— I  think  you  call  it  a  priest  in  English— who 
served  Allah,  and  road  the  Koran  much  ;  and  now  that  he's 
dead,  he's  made  into  a  gaint,  and  our  people  come  to  sav 
prayers  at  his  tomb  here.'  ^ 

'  But  we  can  shift  the  tent  if  you  like,'  Le  Marchant  put 
in  eagerly,  for  he  knew  how  desirable  it  is  in  dealing  with 
Mahommedans  to  avoid  shocking,  in  any  way,  their  fierce 
and  fanatical  religious  seniiments.  ♦  We  thought  it  was  only 
an  ordinary  tomb ;  we'd  no  idea  we  were  trespassing  on  a 
sacred  enclosure.' 

'Oh  no ;  it  doesn't  matter  now  at  all,'  Meriem  answered 
with  a  nod  towards  the  three  observant  Kabyles.  •  Those 
two  men  who  are  standing  beside  my  uncle  are  Marabouts 
k)o— very  holy ;  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  you  were  really 
±inglish,  they  were  quite  satisfied,  for  they  loved  my  father 
and  protected  him  when  the  French  wanted  to  catch  him 
K>nd  shoot  him.  They've  looked  in  bhe  Koran,  and  tried  the 
book  ;  and  they  say  the  bones  >f  the  just  will  sleep  none  the 
^°^^^u      *^°  ^'"®*  ™^°  sleeping  peaceably  beside  them  ' 

•  Whoever  her  father  was,'  Le  Marchant  remarked  in  a 
low  tone  to  Blake,  '  it's  clear,  anyhow,  that  he's  fortunately 
predisposed  these  suspicious  Kabyles  in  favour  of  his  own 
tellow-countrymen  and  successors.  We're  lucky,  indeed  to 
have  lighted  by  accident  on  probably  the  only  Kabyle  villk^^e 
m  Algeria  where  a  single  soul  can  speak  a  word  of  English 
We  find  an  interpreter  ready  to  our  hand.  I'm  glad  I 
trusted  as  usual,  to  chance.  My  patron  goddess  has  not 
ueserteci  me. 

^  '  And  they  say,'  Meriem  went  on,  after  a  few  more  words 
mterchanged  m  a  low  voice  with  her  own  people,  '  that 
they  11  sell  you  milk  and  eggs  and  flour,  and  as  long  as  you 
stop  I  may  come  down  here  at  times,  and  .  .  .  and  explain 
tlie  things,  you  know,  you  want  to  say  to  them.' 
*  Aot  as  interpreter,'  Le  Marchant  suggested  quickly 
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Meriem's  face  lighted  up  with  a  flash  of  recognition  at  the 
Bound. 

'  Yes,  that's  the  word,'  she  said.  '  I  couldn't  remember 
It.  Interpret  what  you  say  to  them.  I'd  forgotten  "in- 
terpret." I  expect  I've  forgotten  a  great  many  words. 
"  Translate's  "  another.  I  recollect  it  now.  You  see,  it's 
80  long  since  I've  spoken  English.' 

'The  wonder  is  that  you  remember  any  at  all,'  Lo 
Marchant  answered,  with  a  polite  little  wave.  It  was  im- 
possible to  treat  that  ba.refooted  Kabyle  girl  otherwise  than 
as  a  lady.  *  But  it'll  soon  come  back  now,  if  you  often  run 
down  and  talk  with  us  at  the  tent  here.  We  shall  wint 
you  to  help  us  with  the  buying  and  selling.' 

'  Yusuf  would  have  liked  that,'  Meriem  replied,  with  a 
faint  sigh.  'He  was  anxious  I  should  talk  often,  and 
shouldn't  on  any  account  forget  my  English.' 

Le  Marchant  was  silent.  That  naive  expression  of  her 
natural  affection  touched  him  to  the  heart  by  its  quaint 
simplicity.  * 

At  that  moment  Diego,  looking  up  from  the  pan  he 
was  holding  over  the  fire  with  the  omelette  for  supper, 
called  out  sharply,  '  Viens  done,  Mauresquef  D(m7ie  la 
mam  icif  Viens  vite,  je  te  dis.  No2is  ta  voulons  pour  nous 
aider  /' 

In  a  second  Meriem  drew  herself  up  proudly,  for  though 
she  did  not  understand  tho  meaning  of  the  words,  or  the 
habitual  insolence  to  the  indighnes  implied  in  the  tutoiement 
she  caught  readily  enough  at  the  imperiousness  of  the  tone 
and  the  rude  /ulgarity  of  the  gesture  thai  «^companied  it. 
The  Kabyles,  too,  looked  on  angrily  at  this  interference  of 
a  mere  European  with  one  of  their  own  women— as  who 
should  presume  to  use  their  beast  of  burden  without  the 
prehmmary  politeness  of  asking  them  for  the  loan  of  it  ? 
But  Le  Marchant  intervened  with  a  conciliatory  and  defer- 
ential wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  offended  Meriem 
'  Overlook  it,'  he  said  softly,  '  and  forgive  the  fellow's  rude- 
ness. He  knows  no  better ;  he's  only  a  boor ;  I  shall  take 
care  to  teach  him  politer  manners.  Diego,'  he  went  on  in 
i^rench  to  the  Mahonnais,  'if  y^a  dare  to  speak  so  to  this 
young  lady  again,  remember,  you  go  back  that  moment  to 
Algiers  without  your  wages.     We  depend  here  enf.irP.W  ^q 
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f  Lr^In'l^^^'i^  ''^^^'^^-    ^"«  »-  "»  you  would  treai 

i^.fc  the   Kabyles   noddod  their  hooded    heads  wifh   ». 
comical  air  of  sagacious  triumph  *^   * 

take  the  part  of  a  Kabyi  girl^lTa  ^ogVan  i^^deT  • '^ 
•We  go  now,'  Menem  said,  moviiig  back  to  hnrtriSl 

to  hisinore  experienced  oom^nion''  "'''''  '""^"8  '"""^ 

wnen  ^ade  by  a  EuropeanTn^  ^2F'  T^^^  T'^'  «-«° 
iikdy  to  improve  it  •^'  ^  """^  '=°°'«''y  i™'t 

..nlh^rsm" 'rtild^'^a?  rX'^'  ™""  "''P--e'Jitated 
What  luck  wtd,  Le  Ma&i  ""'S.  ?  "'"S-^f  cuit. 
creature— a  model  of  ten  thon»«n5?  T  ^'"o/,*  splendid 
myeyesoff  herasIo^ng'TslTo^p^'ai.r''  Hardly  take 
glate'^o?  ituiJ/"^^'  """-^  ^'  "^  -'"  -  «harp  and  hasty 
'  So  you've  altered  your  opinion    havp  vnn  '   u         i    :. 

nrSyi^rrl  ""^^*''  -^'po-Ses'':,  s 

•Oh.  viewed  as  a  model  only,  I  mean.'  Blake  corrected 
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in  haste.  '  I  should  love  to  paint  her,  of  course;  she's  so 
splendid  as  an  example  of  the  pure  unadulterated  human 
figure.  I  don  t  go  back  one  word  of  what  I  said  otherwise. 
For  wives  I  prefer  them  civilized  and  educated.  Butif  ifc 
comes  to  that,  you  must  rt  member,  Le  Marchant,  the  girl's 
at  least  one  half  an  Englishwoman.'  °  K'"  ■ 

As  he  spoke,  Menem   tripping  lightly  and  gracefully  up 

mcle's  h'ut^  fo/tr  '\'  Lf  ^y  '^'^^"-  ^^^'^'^  *^  he? 
uncles  hut-for  it  was  hardly  mor^tumed  round  again 

and  waved  them  a  last  farewell  with  that  faultless  arm  of 

hers.    Both  young  men  raised  their  hats  by  some  inner  im- 

pulse    as  to  an  English  lady.    Then  the  Kabyles  turi^d 

round  a  sharp  ledge  of  rock,  and  left  them  uncQsturM  to 

heir  supper  and  their  conjectures.     Le  Marchant,  gazing 

after  her  saw  a  vision  of  glorv.     Blake  saw  but  the  picture 

t^  ?'p    .S°^^??^  ^^.^"g  h3r  arm,  as  on  some  antique 
vase,  to  Pans  or  Endymion.  ^ 

CHAPTEB  VI., 

MISS  KNYVETT  EXPLAINS   HERSfiLF. 

That  same  afternoon,  in  London  town,  where  the  atmo- 
si)here  was  perhaps  a  trifle  less  clear  than  on  the  moun- 
tains  of  Kabvhe,  Thomas  Kynnersley  Whitmarsh  Q  C  th« 
eminent  authority  upon  p/obate  aid  divorce  ca^es  'was 
somewhat  surpnsed  at  receiving  an  unexpected  v'sit  at  Ws 

lX'nr^T>^^^  Square,  lLcoIu's  In^  from  hTs  pretty 
ttle  mece.  Ins  Knyvett.     The  Third  Classic  had  by  this 

&  Z  ft^'.'*^^f  "^.\^^^'^  "^  congratulations  and 
nattery    Her  fame  had  almost  begun  to  pall  upon  her.   The 

iUuTtrat"^^  n"^  *  i^f""  '"^  ^'l  ^^^°^^'  °^  ~>  a^d  the 
caS  nnl  P  ,?''  ^^.^  engraved  her  portrait,  from  which  a 
capt  ous  world  rejoiced  to  learn  she  did  iot  wear  blue 
spectacles.  Fogeys,  of  whom  the  present  writer  ilone  had 
croaked  in  letters  to  the  public  press  about  the  danger  ^ 
laLKl'''*  \^l^'VtV  ^^d  enthusiastic  speS  on 
aa^he  tf^T"  ^f  ^^'^^^  her  success  with  jubilant  whooj^ 

The  TWrd  rr^^  ''•  *  ''u\^i''  i""'  ««^a^<^Wea  womanhood! 
ine  liiird  Classic,  m  short,  had  bAAri  +>,.»  *o1l.  ^t  au^  i. 

»  nine  days'  wonder.    But  owing  to  the  "opport^elnrer- 
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vention  of  a  8ma!l  boy  who  could  play  the  vioUn.  and  a  ne^ 
desip  for  blowing  up  the  Czar  in  the  Summer  Palace,  the 
hubbub  was  bcf^nnnin;,'  to  die  away  a  little  now,  ar..1  Iris 
Knyvett  was  able  to  face  a  trifle  more  calmly  the  moment- 
ous  questiou  of  her  own  future  career  and  place  in  the  uni- 
verse.  ^ 

It  io  a  characteristic  of  the  present  age  that  even  women 
have  begun  at  last  to  develop  the  rudiments  of  a  social  con- 
science.  No  longer  content  to  feed  like  drones  at  the  world's 
tal)ie,  giving  nothing  in  return  towards  the  making  of  the 
feast  save  the  ornamental  effect  of  their  own  gracious  smih's 
and  pretty  faces,  they  have  awoke  with  a  start  in  those 
latter  days  to  the  sense  of  a  felt  need  in  life— to  a  conscious- 
m-ss  of  the  want  of  a  definite  mission.     It  was  a  mission 
t  lat  Ins  was  now  in  search  of,  and  it  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  choice  or  nature  of  that  proposed  mission  that  she  came 
down  dutiful  y  to  Old  Square  that  fine  afternoon  to  consul* 
her  uncle.   This  was  nice  of  her ;  for,  believe  me,  the  higher 
education  has  not  wholly  succeeded  in  unaexing  a  woman  if 
she  still  pretends,  in  tlie  decorous  old  fashion,  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of    ostensible   external   deference    to  the 
opjpions  and  experience  of  her  male  relations. 

The  eminent  Q.C.  looked  up  with  surprise  from  his  devil's 
short  notes  on  a  fresh  brief,  which  he  was  just  that  moment 
engaged  m   skimming.     It  was  a  slack   afternoon  in  Old 
bquare,  as  it  happened,  and  by  a  sort  of  minor  miracle  or 
special  providence  Uncle  Tom  had  really  half  an  hour  to 
spare  upon  his  pretty  and  now  distinguished  niece;  but 
even  had  it  been  otherwise,  some  client's  case  would  surely 
have  fared  but  scurvily  at  his  hands  at  such  a  moment ;  for 
Uncle  Tom  was  fond   and  proud  of  Iris,  in  spite  of  her 
heresies  and  would  have  neglected  Coleridge.  C.J.,  himself 
to  attend  to  her  slightest  whim  or  fancy. 
,  'God  bless  my  soul,  my  dear  I'  he  exclaimed,  in  surprise 
rising  up  from  his  desk,  and  pushing  his  niece  with  a  hearty 
kiss  and  a  vigorous  shove  into  the  one  arm-chair  (so  dusty 
m  the  back  that  Iris,  being  still,  though  Third  Classic,  a 
woman  for  all  that,  trembled  inwardly  in  silence  for  her  nice 
new  best  afternoon  frock) ;  '  what  on  earth  brings  a  learned 
lady  like  you  down  to  LincoLi's  Inn  at  this  time  of  day.  eh?' 

'Well.  unel£>.'  THa  onaTHTovo/^    "tUu  ^,«j j.   .  *;      .   « 

• .-    -...-.r-!. I wu,  vTiLn  luuuusib  u^es,  ■  lio  teii 
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you  the  truth,  if  I  may  venture  to  bother  you,  I've  coino 
down  to  P.flk  your  advice  this  afternoon  about  a  private 
mutter  that  greatly  concerns  me.' 

The  old  barrister  rubbed  his  fat  hands  together  with  a 
distinct  glow  of  inward  satisfaction. 

•  That's  right,  my  dear,'  he  answered  warmly.     '  That's 
the  right  spirit.     The  good  old  spirit.     I'm  glad  to  see  it 
Ins;  I'm  very  glad  to  see  it.     I  was  afraid  you'd  be  too 
puffed  up  now  even  to  look  at  me  in  the  light  of  an  adviser.' 

Iris  glanced  down  demurely  and  smiled. 

•  Uncle  dear,'  she  said,  with  womanly  softness,  *  I  hope  I 
shall  never  bo  too  puffed  up  to  consult  you  about  anything 
and  everything  on  earth  that  concerns  me.  Since  dear  papa 
died,  I  feel  vou've  always  been  as  good  as  a  father  to  me. 
You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do ;  only  you  like  to  make  me 
tell  you  again.  But  are  you  quite  sure,  you  dear,  that  I'm 
not  interrupting-  you  ?' 

The  old  man's  eyes  had  a  gentle  glisten  in  them  as  he 
took  his^  pretty  niece's  hand  in  his  tenderly. 

'  Iris,' he  answered,  raising  it  with  old-fashioned  chivalry 
to  his  puroed-up  lips  (for,  short  and  fat  as  he  was,  the 
eminent  Q.C.  was  an  old  gentleman  of  much  u^^uspected 
sentiment),  « you  never  interrupt  me,  and  you  never  shall. 
My  most  litigious    client  must  wait  your  pleasure.     I'm 
always  glad  at  any  time  to  see  you  here  or  elsewhere.     My 
dear,  I,  who  never  had  a  daughter  of  my  own,  love  you  as 
dearly  as  if  you  were  my  own  daughter.     I'm  only  too  glad 
to  be  of  any  help  to  you.     I  don't  think  I  shall  come  down 
here  much  longer,  Iris.    The  faot '-,  I'm  getting  tired  of  the 
Bar— its  dulness  and  its  hollo wness.     My  boys  are  well 
enough  provided  for  now,  and  I  shall  never  be  a  judge— I've 
been  far  too  honest  for  that— done  no  dirty  work  for  either 
party.     So  there's  nothing  to  keep  me  with  my  nose  at  the 
grindstone  here  much  longer.     I've  feathered  my  nest  in 
spite  of  'em,  and  I  shall  soon  retire  ;  and  then  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  in  life  but  to  pose  as  your  guardian,  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  Miss  Third  Classic' 

And  he  eyed  her  admiringly.  It  was  very  wrong,  but  he 
liked  his  pretty  niece  all  the  better  for  having  achieved  those 
academical  honours  he,  nevertheless,  felt  bound  to  deprecate. 

ins  s  eyes  fell  down  once  more. 


lit 
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dav  IS  juHt  this.     Now  that Tv«  «„;  t  ?'"""  T"  "'"""  to- 

Undo  Tom  shook  his  hnL  i?       ^^"^  'i'^  -Auction • 

'  Bud  Dhraso  .mr^i,      •  u    '°  y'Koro'J"  dissent. 

Snished  his  elucation   y^''^'M?n'r™'"=^-     NobSy  ev« 
progress  daily.    Each  now  .„^.>  '^°^'  °"  """•     If'  in 

the  judges  teach  me, TnoZnr«""  """°""'"""-    And 
daily.'  '  "  noting  else,  contempt  of  Court 

^Wortff  'h'  "°™''"<»'  '•'•  good  port. 

do  rdt'Tc'ray r  oZ™"s!:/^7;»'''"''-.'''"«  «-'  will 
mo  feel  I'm  being  of  use  to  thT^u™    '"'''  """  ^ill  n.ak. 
Uncle  Tom  sniffed  high  °'^^  '"  "^  ««noration.' 

tin^Conashe  ?  ZlZT  """  ^'"'°'"  "  -"^'^  '<>  »  «mall 
white  letters,  ■Esta£^off^"7'P'°"°"»>y  ''''«"«'J.  »  Ce 
From  the  box  hftook  o°u't  a^wtaJ^^Ja^'-'^  K'^y™'"" 
from  among  them  he  soon  .«ilf  i^    """^  Parchments,  and 
neat  little  ttg  of  red  tan«  „n^   ^?  T'  ^'^  ''oiDd  with  a 
legal  hand,  ■!)escendars  o    th"Tatf  R  "  '^'J""^ '°  "  """d 
Clarence  Knyvett,  C.B  '     He  handle  ^K^'''^^""'™'  ^"''am 
ment  over  with  a  little  silent  bowtolri^       formidable  docu- 
then  at  his  own  desk  nro^L/i^      if  ^' *'"' ^'^a'ing  himself 
to  address  her,  as  jur/on  thf  **  "^^  "P'"'^''  P*"  '"  hand 
'  My  dear. '  he  si^d   iT.    %  "J"^"'™  ^'  '^^"^ 

oxpected  -My  M  ii,er?toTr"  "  '""^  *'''"  ^"s  half 
that  yo.  aave  <>irei^TmttnZ\' ^''^  f'''' '"'"--"^r 

^ssion  for  which  it  is  your  bSen  dn^'  '"^  ■^?"'  «°^  » 
Christian  most  strenuouslv  to  .^r,!  ^"^  a  citizen  and  a 
~nrse,  the  sort  ouZ7 yon^2dV°'"''^i  I  ''""w,  of 
.ow.'^nd  be  assumed  bi!  SstliSnC^e^rtith^^^ 
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of  his  quill  in  the  direction  of  the  nnwiii.n-.      * 
f"»  ^  ""hod  a  KUilty  «oquiesoence.  "<»P"»'- 

ing.    TL.y  want  to    u.„  tb^  worW l?,?.^"'"'™!" ?  "'  '"'«=''- 
ru.  vast  li.ardi„„-8cl,ool      TWd  l^e  us  al^t  1°"'"^'  "' 
logs,  or  Ko  into  the  i'ourth  Form  aL-ai^    Thi^.h   "*''•''!" 
pierc  80  their  vocation  hv  ),„„/„■      *"      '  ""''  """y  ""K''t 
shreds  and  list    or  rivhL  ?,^  f* ."«  "'  "P  *'""  "'""'ulanco 
political  econo'fiy"  Sow^l  o'    ^^  T  I?L  Ta'fi""f,""  ™ 
well  for  plain    young  women    of    H-.i  j'      "' '  "^^  '""'^ 
nobody's  ever   likely  to  thfnir  „f         '"^    ""*""'  "•"»«> 
exercis^e  their  vocatiL  by  aU  means"  if  7h"«-  ,J^'  ""« 
V  ded  always  they  dont  Sp^  ct     e  to  breafe  le/to'.'  I^™" 
them,  or  listen  to  their  lecturer  on  "  ,f°  "y 'e« 'o  please 
cmw  a  line  there;  ;-o  M^^l  or Ic^i  '         uT"'^'    ^ 
dear,  wi    have  a  uroat  fort,,no      a       u 'j'  '  •""'  y°"'  "'y 
will  some  day  mairv  vou  If  »     .^"'"^'^7  worthy  of  yoS 

anywhere.  Now  to  disoTnl  th^Jf"^^  Tr^  °'  y°"  ^^i^"" 
use  it  for  the  bes  good  oThumlnUv^v™  '"1,?."  ?"«*''' '» 
wise  engaged  than  in  bandaging  Khfnk  lo,  1*°  '''  ""'''V 
in  life  will  be,  not  to  handle  hnft'f  ,  J°"J  """  «''"•'' 
good  wife  and  good  motheT'l  mav  (""u'^"  i^?^  °^  » 
thinking  thus,  perbapr  I  may  eve^  be  t^dJS'^r'^  '" 

bTlt  rylYe!  r^^^T  iP^^'^^  'Re- 
views inv4ue  at  oTrtSn  I  Wa?e  burZ' •'"'  °°'  ""« 
sense-theyre  common-s^ns?  foTS  that  ^T?  "'°""°°- 
won't  die  out  because  you've  sot  fh.^iK  ^%  '^-cies 
What  then?     You  ou»ht  M  >,«  ?    ■       .  '"8''®'  eduration. 

for  your  dutiesln  Iife-^?he  dutfes  S'l  'f^PfPi^^^  y°"™«« 
devolve  upon  you  as  the  ,niJJl=!  i^  '  ^*  ""'  ™"  naturally 
of  a  Great  Pro^rty  '  ™'  '^^P*''"'^'.  and  transmitter 

«ncao^p^:;^.t'^n"ts'^:"rr--^T^ 

eacred  in  its  profSunLmportance!  ^"ne'h'ng  almost 


if*,  mm  m     , 

J'         ^ , 
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Arl^u^r^iiTi'^''  ^  1'"°'"  ^'  ^''"  ^*»i«^^«^  ^'^^"t'v,  •  that  Uncle 
Arthur  Will  loavo  his  monoy  to  mo  at  all';   'r  «*  „i        .. 

o.  .ouH  idea  of   wai-,i„K  anJi  watling     1    ylu  co  Tin^ 

•  How  do  you  know  ?'  MncIeTotn  n^poatod.  with  a  surLlon 
explosion  of  virt-ious  indignation.  •  J  iHt  look  nV  jf*., 
you  hold  in  vour  J.and.  a'nd  I'H  .^^t^V^"^ 
to  you  as  cUra«  mud,  in  half  a  Kcoond  Hn'?l  ».  i^ 
ch^o  to  h«av«  I  otherwiso.  I  toll  you,  wil^?!  agairh]  f 
1(1  \\U\  to  800  him  tiv   thiifH  .ill    F..;L      t     /    "-hm"'"***' uun. 

al«,i.t  ClarcHoo  the  bottoi-  Sir  ArK  t^r„  L  T  ,"""' 
Wire  prcdccascl  l,i,„  ;  li^^LTZ'^^^^ofZ^'T:^^ 
my  dour,  and  a  butter  man  novor  br..ltl  ,^  .  i  ?  ' 
.named  „,y  sister;  and,  lastTy  "cht:  '"ti.at '"r  ;;'ca /? 
lawyer,  who   has   issue   your  cousin   Uarold      Well    to  - 

etc  ,  etc.    As  al^^■ay8  happens  in  such  cases,  ho  drew  it  ud 
badly    very   badly -the   Nemesis   of    the   amateur       «^-? 

ula  :X'  fT^^"  *;'"■',  "'"'"^""""l.  ana  ZttedTo  «, 
plani  his  intentions  c  ear  v.     Now  he  Mt  fi,„  ... ,      i    • 

the  Urst  instance,  for  life  o>dy,  to  your  unci  AleSr^H'"" 

at  t.  A  exander,  you  observe,  is  there  set  down  as  Ts  ,, 
-dcca^ul  nnc  ^^rofc-which  I  need  hardly  s^.y  to  a  ThiS 
Classic  uicans  that  ho  died  without  lawful  L™  • 

1  see,  Ins  answered,  endeavouring  to  assume  an  intnr 
osted  expressiou  for  the  technicalities  of  Telaw  failed  to 

C  arence,  who  was  to  have  power  of^ap^oiSnt  if  heted 
with  issue,  was.  as  you  will  remember,  an  officer  of  Husslrg, 
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and,  not  to  put  too  Hno  a  rviin*    ii«««  a    i       1 

in  which  h»  haJ  unliHtod,  *,/„„,  mark  you,  h^MTtX^Z^i 
1HH,J  without  lawful  i»»uo.     So  tl.at,  ao  fur  aa  this  DreMnt 

'ST^z.zr^'un ""  "'^^  ■'"'•"y  i-vo"'cia;:„''™'s: 

01  consiaoratioi       Mirtuus  est  sine  wo/f— he  died  wi^hn..* 

awful  issue  of  his  body  begotton.  killed  in  actioi^fnrreh.n 

parts,  on  or  abou^  June  20.  anno  dcnmni  18G8  and  baa  n" 

lurther  mterest  in  ibis  present  inquiry  '  ^ 

yawn''"''  "^"'  """"^  '""^'^  ""'^^  ^^'^^^'^^  ^»*'f^»y  stifling  ft 
'  Well,  then,  and  in  that  case.'  Hnclo  Tom  wAnf  ««  ^iu 
oroneio  quill  pointed  finuly  towL  -XrX  prlrty  wis 
(0  Jovolvo  on  tho  third  hrothor    vour  iin,.|o   A^w'^ 

ihe  »hSi;;;^'  BTtLt  n'dThis^^^^^^^^^^ 

your  grandfather  omitted,  ii  ArtCVca T toSt Th' 

nnitjng  c  ause  he  had  elsewhere  used  for  h?s  otherX  dren 

uud  leit  by  implication,  your  uncle  Arthur  (puX  bvS' 

dent  J  don't  for  a  moment  doubt)  full  powerTo  ZuL^ it" 

\"Z      Z7  aLf  °'''  "':'^^^^  r  ^^^  ^-"«  living  rothe- 
\M3e.      And   that  power,'    uncle   Tom  continued    with  a 

vicious  snap  of  his  jaw.  •  your  uncle  Arfhnr  «!.»/„   '^    1 
lays  claim  to    xercise.'     y^''' """^'^ '^^<^^"^  "^w  and  always 

•  Then  how  am  I  to  know,'  Iris  asked,  with  a  shudder 
iS  %h:rUn!la'A%r"^^^  objection'to  aVt'cfa 

•  Because,'  Uncle  Tom  answered,  with  a  wise  air  of  at 

^IZ^T  Tv?^^°S  ^  ^^'  ^'  everything,'ornothing    ?^? 
grandfather  then  goes  on  to  nrovidfl    aff«^  -nT^  •  " 

uncle  Arthur  to  do  as  he^U^Kll  cln  ioTl?-  ^^^^ 
grammatical  senten..««-!ro"  ,-«^,r'l' .^  .^**^,  '^.^^>8  _«n- 

„„„  ^,  ^^^^  ^.yjj^  imcia  Ai'Liiur  dies 
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hia  wont  in  dealint' with  a  sWpiolK,  o  :,^°  ^^°^'  ^^  ^^.j^ 

witness,  'comes  thHameTf  .^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^g 

that  rascally  lawyer  CWes  Wilh  S  ^°i  y^^^^^^t  .  >n, 
your  late  uncle7cLle8  Wil^^^^  ?^^  ^''^'^^-  ^  ^^• 
unknown  reason  was  never  1^  -  '^  P^'**'  ^°'  "°^« 
father       In   fflPf    ? L    a  I    •    ^""^  ^^^  «■  favourite  with  hJs 

youngest  son  a  sneak  andT.^.w   I-  u**^""  ^^^^  *^°"g*^*  ^^"^ 
and  'arboured\7etliar  ^  d%^:^^^^^  t^^e). 

but  shall  be  d^vl^^wi  tofnnfA    l^^^ 

total  exclusion o/yoiu^cl^^^^^^^^  ^^"^"^^  *«  *he 

cousin  Harold  •     ^  ^^'''^®'  ^^^  ^'^  «^i«  iss^o,  your 

ev::ne'^raL^^^^^^^^^^^ 

with  a  resohite  dasire  s W«  w    '  ^o^^ewhat  languidly,  but 

all  the  precedents  imA  nil  T^^  \  ^  .  ™  '^8  will  by 

like  to  8ee  him  t^U'    And  Un^l  T  '^^ ''  'Ws-rdjnsI 

sumed  the  attitude^of  defence  feS^tJr  .rT*""'''^  '''■ 
British  prize-ring.        "'''™'=»  lamiliar  to  the  patrons  of  the 

face?.1n7,f  ^elmtZl:i^''!S'^'?S  ^^  ^«gW  in  the 
Arthur's  so  fond  of  hSvI?"^""^'  ''f^-  f"'  t'n«le 

uncle  Tom  laid  down  his  glasses  on  his  desk  with  » 
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bounce.  Mod  bless  my  soul  I'  he  cried,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
astonishment.  'Is  the  girl  cracked?  Has  much  learning 
made  her  mad  at  Girton  ?  Going  to  play  into  your  enemy's 
hand,  eh,  and  chuck  up  a  fortune  of  six  thousand  a  year,  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  piece  of  sentiment  f  No,  no :  thank  heaven 
I  know  the  law ;  and  not  a  single  penny  of  the  Admiral's 
property  shall  that  scoundrel  Harold  ever  touch  or  handle. 
Not  a  doit,  not  a  cent,  not  a  sou,  not  a  stiver.  He  won't' 
and  he  shan't,  so  that's  all  about  it  I'  ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ART    AKD    NATUBE. 

In  a  very  few  days  Eustace  Le  Marchant  and  Vernon  Blake 
had  settled  down  comfortably  to  their  respective  pursuits  on 
the  wind-swept  summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  Beni-Mer- 
Eoug.     The  simple-hearted  Kabyles,  as  soon  as  they  were 
quite  convinced  that  the  new-coraers  were  neither  French 
spies  nor  agricultural  pioneers  senc  out  to  spread  the  con- 
comitant blessings  of  civiHzation  and  confiscation  of  land 
welcomed  the  young  EngUfihmen  with  most  cordial  hospi- 
tality to  their  lonely  hill-tops.     Their  courtesy,   in  fact, 
seemed  likely  at  first  to  prove,  if  anything,  a  trifle  too  press- 
ing; for  almost  every  family  in  the  village  insisted  on  send- 
ing a  cous-cous  in  turn,  in  polite  recognition  of  the  new 
visitors.     Now,  Meriem.'s  cous-cmis,  much  to  the  English- 
men s  ingenuous  surprise,  prepared  as  it  was  by  those  dainty 
and    dexterous  fingers,   had    turned  out  upon    tasting  a 
triumphant  success ;   but  the  cms-couses  which  succeeded 
it,  and  all  of  which  politeness  compelled  the  inhabitants  of 
the  camp  to  devour  in  pubhc  to  the  uttermost  morsel  before 
tbeir  entertainers'  eyes,  were  far  from  attaining  the  same 
bigh  level  of  primitive  cookery.   Deft  fingers  count  for  much 
® J^^i^-J^      s^^allest  matters.     Meriem  herself,  indeed,  was 
ot  infinite  use  to  them  in  arranging  supplies ;  and  her  uncle 
the  headman,  with  his  friends  the  marabouts,  gave  them 
every  facihty  for    shooting  and   sketching,   and    hunting 
specimens  throughout  i.Lo  whole  country-side  for  miles  in 
either  direction. 
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walk  through  the  village  while  LeM^K     ^^  ^^"^'  ^o''  » 
packing  and  arranging  hi^  bird  stuffi^    ^^T*  T^"  ^'"^y  """ 
apparatus.   To  Vernon  Xkefh«r-?i^^"'^  beetle-preserving 
vvorld  of  untold  enjoLln^^^     Th«     ^^T  was  indeed  a  fresh 
their  big  stone  wall    a?d  ti tcovered'r^V^^^^^^^  \°"^^«'  '^'^'^ 
projecting  over  the  open  courtvlr^       /'  '  *^^  ^"^''^^  ^^ves 
wooden  Ionic  column^  tCt'lI  ml    '^  supported  by  rude 
but  picturesque  and  efetfve  irb  fhrr'^  their  simple 
and  their  lon\  oval  faces?  the  wom^^^^^^^^  b™zed  featuris, 
water-jars  on  their  heads   wdkTnf  !fnf  i  ^  ^^^^tam  with 
exquisite  busts  and  rounded^h^hT ^-    f""^^  '''"^  «^^°t,  with 
graceful  folds  of  therhanJn'^fe.^"^   ^^T""^  *^^^"gb  the 
suggested   to  his   mTS^J!^'^X^T\^''^^''^^f^'^^^^ 
pictures,  where  oirk  of  Thi!        '"^J^"^*"  ^^^  innumerable 
form  the  figuresTn  'the  tr.Z^Z^'l  ''f'^  .^^P^  "^i^'bt 
sympathetic  pencil.     He  Som«  Vo  .f  ^^^  '"^^^^  *^   bis 
for  his  art.  ^Models  crowded  upon  °m'  """'l  "^^*  P^^^« 
every  corner.  "P°°  bim  spontaneously  at   ' 

him  mM^ll^ll^'i'^Zt'Yjf^r''''  ""'"'Se  brought 
self,  ensaged^k  a  Fttfe  flat  piatfo  '°  ^?h  ^'"'  ^«"^'"  J'"' 
girls  of  her  own  age  in  mouM^'n,  '  ""  *  S''°"P  °f  Kabyle 
pottery.  Blake,  ^llbht7ohZ^^T7T'  °^ hand-made 
upon  them  so  nolselesslv  „n^  whitehnen  -hoes,  came 

minute  the  girirtheif  1^°'?^"°''''''?  "^»'  f"  half  a 
so  much  as  percei'S  presence  o/^'^  *''"''" ''°'''-  ''^^^f 
drawing  back,  for  fear  hemSdilH'r^''':.  ^'^'^  "^ist, 
whole  group  with  unspokeSlhf    w   "'""'•/■•ank  in  tho 
a  little  above  where  thlv.t^/   ^|  Pa»sed  on  the  path 
interest,  upon  thit  Cstud  ^d  pSl"  Th  ""'^^  /?^°'  ^" 
ir,aidens  in  their  simple  loose^d  css'w,^hT?t^"' ^^''^'^ 
ankle,  were  stooping  nioturX„»??,    '  ^'"}J<^<r*'  hare  to  the 
moulding,  in  unconsdous  SuL°T  "■"  ^"^  "^'^y  were 
Some  of  them  were  barXadtd  ^t         ^^"^  ^"'^  beauty, 
sort  of  pointed  fez  or  iwln't.^^'^  "^P^^  °°  "■«''  hair  a 
half  let*^  loose  to    he  w^rZi    '"'' '"^J'=^''*"'='"^''e'3, 
jars,  in  shape  like  an  oM^'J.        ™™n-black  locks.    The 
the  ground  by  means  of  a^S^  ampliora,  were  poised  upon 

young  potter  J,  0^^^  oVfer /rtarlndT''  'Hfalve 

"wn  lasK,  and  unmmuful  of 
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the  others,  built  up  the  big  vessels  stage  after  stage  by  add- 
ing on  loose  handfuls  of  moist  and  flattened  clay  to  the  half- 
linished  outhne.  They  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  wheel— so  remote  and  unsophisticated  are  these  wild 
mountam-people— yet  the  shapes  which  grew  slowly  under 
their  mouldmg  fingers  were  each  almost  perfect  of  their  own 
£)iraple  kmd,  and  bore  each  the  distinct  and  unmistakable 
impress  of  an  mdividual  fancy.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them 
Btoopmg,  thus  unconscious,  over  the  wet  vases  of  yellow 
clay,  with  one  hand  inside  supporting  and  modelling  the 
fieshly-addcd  portion,  while  the  other  without  was  employed 
in  smoothing  it,  and  shaping  the  whole,  by  de/torous  side- 
pressure,  to  the  required  roundness. 

Blake  would  have  pulled  out  his  pencil  on  the  spot,  and 
sketched  them  roughly  in  their  attitudes,  all  unwitting  as 
they  stood,  had  not  one  little  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed 
maiden,  of  that  almost  Scandinavian  type  so  common  here 
and  there  in  Kabyle  villages,  looked  laughingly  up  from  her 
two-handled  jar,  and  caught  his  eye  on  a  sudden  with  a 
inghtened  little  scream  of  shyness  and  astonishment.     An 
inlidel  was  standing  there,  gazing  upon  them  unseen.     ♦  A 
stranger  !   A  stranger  1'   At  the  sound,  all  the  others  started 
up  in  concert,  and  m  a  moment  all  was  giggling  and  blush- 
ing confusion.     So  strange  a  visitor  never  before  had  dis- 
turbed their  peacb.     Some  of  the  girls  held  their  hands  to 
their  faces  like  wayward  children  to  hide  their  blushes  • 
others  fell  back  a  pace  or  two  in  startled  haste  under  the 
overhanging  eaves  of  the  headman's  cottage.     Who  could 
say  what  designs  the  infidel  might  harbour  ?    Meriem  alone 
raised  herself  erect,  and  gazed  the  painter  fairly  in  the  face 
with  the  frank  self-possession  of  a  European  lady. 

Blake  lifted  his  hat  as  instinctively  as  before,  for  he  felt 
her  presence ;  and  Meriem,  in  reply,  raised  her  hand,  with 
a  wave,  to  the  level  of  her  face,  in  aji  easy  and  graceful 
natural  salutation.  &  «  ^^ui 

'Good-morning,  mademoiselle,'  the  artisj  said  gaily,  in 
nigh  spirits  at  the  scene  and  its  pictorial  capabiHties. 

/Good-morning,  friend,'  Meriem  answered  quickly,  a 
slight  shade  passing,  as  she  spoke,  over  her  opea  v»!oun- 
tenanco.  'But  why  do  you  call  me  mademoiselle,  ?f  you 
please  i    1  m  not  a  Frenchwoman,  as  you  seem  to  think  me.' 


I 
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mett'^itir^  ^'^  "^^  -^-"7  annoyed  at  the  politely. 

causVftlrdrcT^^^^^^^  apologetically,  ^bc 

you're  a  French  citize^  /^Lrjlf^^^^^^^d   as  I  suppose 
call  you.'  *'"'  -^  ""^^^  *  tnow  what  else  on  earth  to 

*;^^^^f,^tif°lb^^^^^  else  does?* 

to|ll  the  village. '  ^'^'^ ^^red  simply.     •  I'm  just  Meriem 

So  muchTamilia^;  l^^t^^l  "t  *^«  «**^«ing  proposal 
mdeed  to  rush  in  ^Sj  wfth  "  ^^^^^^    ^^ay."  ^Has 

'  Am  I  to  say  Meriem  ^^Tr\  ^  "®  Precipitancy, 
natural  bashfulness        '     '"  ^  ^'  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^tl^er  low,  with 

'  What  else  should  you  aav  r  m    • 

'Don't  people  call  oneCothe^rbv^hlf'"  *°'^«^«^  °ai^ely. 

'  Why,  yes,'  Blake  answered  wi  h      °*'°,^"  everywhere?' 

'but  not  by  their  ChristTan  nam«*^  '°^,^  ^^<^*^«  hesitation, 

England-except  as  a  mark  n?'  y^^^^^w-at  least,  in 

intimacy.'        ^      ^  *  "^^^^  ^^  special  favour  and  close 

*  Meriem  is  vtnf  a   nu^-  x- 

h=«tily  almost  taigSaSir  rdT"''  .*^8iri  answered 
»  true  believer.'      ^"''""y-    ""d  I  m  not  a  Christian ;  I'm 

re^.y^astSUfaXrwl^e'dt'""';.^''*^  -"'-ed  *o 
you  told  us  yesterday  your  E„!n«h°^°^''*'*^<='»™er;  'and 

^  '  My  father  was  no  Sttn^r  M?"'  "^  '""'*  ^"^  ^ary? 
flashing  eyes  and  fiery  indSon  "p"  T^?  "'""'J'  ^i* 
accused  him  of  that  someS  T  i,  -^'"^'^  '"  the  village 
t™ ;  I'm  sure  it  was  never  „!'  L^'"'','""  "  ^*^  °«™r 
better  than  anyone-no  infidelin'u'J"'^  ''^^  binder  and 
He  was  a  good  Moslem.  Che  read  th.T  ''*  ^'  ^"^  ^  ">'''• 
the  tombs,  and  went  to  mosaue  fit.  f ^  1*°'  ^^  ^^^^"^  "* 
If  ly .     He  was  a  true  man  S  ^*  '■''^'  °°  Fridays  rem. 

shall  say  a  word  beCe  me  a«  "nstm^i^"?  '°™f  ^m.  ^No  o^e 
why  Mary  and  Meriem's  authe lZ»  /"■•  ^"  *»  ""y  "ame, 
called,  so  the  women  in  the  ^\IT'  ^  "."""^  •'  ^n-i  I  was 
themotherof  Aissa-be^Meriem  *'k%^^^''  '^^^  "ame  of 
him  as  a  very  great  prophS Tu  know  ^^^^"T'  '^' '«'"°« 

'y  understood  her  meaning  to  the  full,  for  his 
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acquaintance  with  her  creed  was  strictly  confined  to  'The 
Arabian  Nights    and  '  The  Eevolt  of  Islam ;'  but  it  gave  him 
a  little  shock  of  surprise  and  horror  to  hear  anyone   an^ 
especially  a  woman,  so  indignantly  repel  the  imputations  of 
Christianity.     Yet  a  moment's  reflection  served  to  show  him 
though  by  no  means  a  philosophically-minded  or  c^smo 
pohtan  young  man,  that  in  such  surroundings  notLgdse 
would  have  been  natural,  or  even  possible      Mer  em    no 
doubt  had  n  /er  heard  Christians  spoken  o    before  except 
with  the  profoundest  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  FaUhfid   ?t 
hardly  even  occurred  to  her  simple  mind  that  her  hearer 
himself,  inhdel  as  he  was,  could  think  seriously  well  of  them 
or  regard  them  us  the  equals  of  .rue  behevers  ' 

He  turned  the  conversation,  accordingly,  of  set  purpooQ 
•  You  all  looked  so  pretty,' ho  said,  '  as  I  came  afonf  h« 

fhl^T^^^"^  ""''-y"^^'  r«  ^^^  modellingTour  poti^V 
that  I  was  longing  m  my  heart  to  sta^d  still  aJd  study  vou' 
I  wanted  to  sketch  you  all  just  as  you  stood  there  '^  ^ 
'"^owhatr  Meriem  cried,  withl  little  start  of  dismav 

possiSr  "^^-^  ^'^^^^^^^  ^-  ^  —  -^  iSe 
•  To  sketch  you,  you  know,'  Blake  repeated  reassurindv 

pi^?u?e' or/o  "  "^  '°°'  ^^^  *^^'  y-  -•  '^o  mXa 
Meriem  laughed,  a  sweet,  frank  laugh  as  ahA  fnr«n^  *u 

pages  of  his  book  with  wondering  ev^s      'Th«f  w     ?^*u® 

nice,'  she  said.     •  They're  Diettv  fhiT«  fi,  ^^^*  ^o^l<i  be 

thing  in  heaven  or  earth  or  the  water  under  fi^m  i^T^' 
are  no  pictures  anywhere  in  any  o  tl  "eT"  Wo«TI 
the  marabouts  think  it  was  right^for  us  ..  beTaTnU^""" 

to  do  yourselves,  you  know  is  iuLt  ^L^l  ''"''.y°»  ™  6°' 
were  over  your  poLiy.  Zk  auiwle  toTommrthrsin'of 

.holier  theyu  come  Ifastt^w^?;  tTl^et-'ra 

•And  are  the' other  ffirlH  f.n  Ko  *^«4.  ,•     ^k. 

_,        _„  ,,.^.  ^^^  jQ  j^^.,  pictm-^^  too?' 
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p^^blTon"*'"'  '"""'"^  «"•  -'"  «  f"nt  undertone  of  d«ap. 

pleased  at  the  word,  she  v  ™t  offTl     .  °i  pleasure ;  and, 
£er.    He  had  stirred  au  old  chord  i^T  '°''°f  *>«  "J''«'='«<1 

In  half  a  dozen  minutfiB  T!M     i    5  ''°''  ""P'"  ""''"•e- 
little  CO,,  ing  an^ranu:!    ':^° '"''Isot  'wc,  «'«°™.  ™th  a 

resent  far  less  than  EuroneanH^'Jfv.""'''  ^''"^'l  *<> 
the  circpmstances,  into  Srfbli  r^^t^  ^^\ ''°"«  «"<!<»• 
study.    At  first,  to  be  sure  he  hnd    "'  ,-?5,  ''I'  P'opo^^-l 

getting  tliem  to  keep  for  five  second  M    /.;"'!  '^''""""y  « 
or  attitude.     Thev  seZ,.^  f„  fi  °  ,     .'"Se'her  to  one  posture 

indifferencewffirTf^e'^b^;;,',?:    "'"''"«';  °^  ^"P™"'« 
continued  at  the  same  or  a  tn  n  1       °r,°  ""^le  should  bo 

some  small  trouble^  Meriem'f  ^m""'""!  °°«-     ^ut  with 
nifioent  promise  of  untnM  ^  ?.u  P^'.^^d  with  the  mag- 

half.franL^™evisiWydanded  h^fi"  '}^  •''"'P«  "^  "^  ""vlr 
he  succeedeS  at  last  iS/cifg  e^lh  dri  to  "^''T'^"'' ''y^«' 
thing  hke  a  consistent  attitude  •  at  1^1/  *°.T°'am  some- 
gaged  upon  Ms  first  roueh  sketo'h  ^f  i  '  '"^''^  '"^  ^^  e"- 
and  figure.    The  guiklef s  dam»l  i^"'  ■°?°  P«««"lar  face 

of  such  unexpected wearh.t  &fr  :*  tt  *'  ,FTP«"' 
still  as  m  ce  for  so  maffnifi^or,,  .  *,™''®  ^"  •'ay  as 

of  aa  hour  or  two  S  dism^sr/'/r' =  ^'  ''^  ">«  «"d 
satisfaction  to  their  wlous  homf/  i"^™  ''^  ™"^  ™"'ual 
return  in  excellent  IpS  to  Th«' T'^f  ^'T'?? ''^^If  'o 
Inncheon.  -That  ou^it  o t.ch  them^f  ^"^  ^""^  ^"^  ' 
hiinse  f,  as  he  survevpd  hi«  „  j  ■  r  "'  ^^  murmured  to 
with  parental  par3%       """^  ''"'"'y  """^  ^»&^i^i  sketch 

th:'J:s?ofremP'rogtthr°?''''-  - /r^aythan  all 
franc  yourself  for  your  sCn  th„  "  ''^"st  have  a  whole 
held  tlatvast  storHf  noton  f,l^^P"''^^'*"•e'•'    ^nd  ho 

single  shining  coTbetweenX«ir7'?u°'\P™ff«'^«d  >"  a 
forefinger.  '     ™^^°  *"' ^«'"=a'e  thumb  and  opposing 

Meriem  had  never  jK^ssessed  so  much  money  in  her  lifl 
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before;  but  she  ^rew  her  hand  back  from  hi,n  with  a 
startled  gesture,  and  held  ;t  like  a  child  behind  her  back  with 
an  unsophisticated  expression  of  c  ifonded  dignity  '  Oh  no  ' 
she  answered  blushing  crimson  to  the  neck ;  •  /could  never 
take  that  I  Ploase  don  t  ask  me  again.  I'm  glad  if  I  was 
able  to  help  you  with  your  picture.  Though/of  course  it 
was  wrong  of  us  to  let  you  draw  us.' 

Blake  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  really  meant  it,  and  with 
the  mnato  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  refrained  at  once  from 
pressmg  the  obnoxious  coin  any  further  upon  the  girl's  un- 
willing notice.  He  replaced  the  franc  quietly  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  said  a,s  ho  did  so,  in  an  unconcerned  voice 
to  turn  the  current  of  both  their  thoughts,' '  I  supDose  th« 
other  girls  will  go  off  with  their  money  ti  get  themseltes 
something  at  the  shops  in  the  village  '  i^nemseives 

;  At  the  what?'  Meriem  asked,  with  a  look  of  bewilderment. 

'At  the  shops,'  Blake  answered,  in  a  jaunty  tone  •  T 
suppose  you  ye  got  shops  of  some  sort  or  ither  in  this  be- 
nighfced  country. 

^1}\  ^i^  •^°°'^  '^^'"^  ^^^  "'°^"''  ^^^^^"^  answered,  shaking 
her  head  vigorously     '  I  never  heard  of  them.     Shops  dM 

^utifTonlvk"^'*^'"?i^^'r  ^^^  -«y~^le88  itHake  t 
,n  Kflw?«  ?'^T  «^^^*ly/^at  you  meant,  and  could  say  i 
m  llabyle,  I  d  ask  my  uncle.  ^ 

.^^}L}^'^^}^^  ^  }^^^^  ""^  unaffected  amusement.  It 
seemed  so  odd  to  be  talkmg  to  somebody  in  his  own  tongue 
-and  so  famiharly,  too-who  had  never  even  so  mucK 
heard  wha  sort  of  thing  a  shop  was.  '  Why,  wherHo  you 
)2^  Tl  \  ^'^'?  curiously.  •  Where  do  you  get  the 
food  and  u  ensils,  and  so  on,  that  you're  in  want  of  ?' 

We  make  them,  or  grow  them  mostly,  of  course.'  Meriem 

KZ^^h^^^'^^^J'^'^y'^^.^^' ''  seemed,  was  'Of  coiZ't^ 
Meriem,  because  her  experience  had  all  been  so  limited  and 
so  uncontradicted);  'but  when  we  want  to  buy  tWngs  from 
other  tribes  we  go  down  and  get  them  with  money  at  th^ 
markets.  Or  sometimes  we  exchange  a  goat  or  a  cldcken 
There  s  a  market  one  day  of  the  week,  but  I  don't  rem^mbe^ 
tTi^  name-the  d.y  after  Friday-here  w?th  us  at 
Beni-Merzoug ;  and  there  are  others  on  other  days  at  neigh 

^d  thlf^  T''  «°°^f  "^^^  «««  and  sometimes  Sr. 
And  that  s  where  we  always  go  to  buy  things.' 
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fro,,,  a  marrying  poi„rof  v^'  °,^'',''*™.  '"'kod  iorious  ? 
even  heard  of  ^hoppini,  I  A^d  '  ►  "'  *  »"•'  «>><>  b»d  novlr' 
clunes  many  a  good  mln  wo,ir|L"L"°™°'"''»''  l^^Can 

i  refrain  from  making  any  nastv  .^7  .'  "^  '^°'"^  thought. 
He  shut  up  his  skef^T  k     ,^  reflections.  »    ' 

ooked  aftor^'him  w'tV'ok  "SV"^ /<>  'eave.  Menem 
that  a  man  should  be  able  ITLJ  "«™'-  How  wonderfS 
Boemod  to  live  and  bmthl  T%  P'"'""'^'  '""^  that  I  Thev 
ever  seen  a  picture  at  ail  wi '*'*  ''""'!<"'•     She  had  harilJ 

nad  never  been  as  far  as  Tit?  A        -'^^^i-Ouzou.     Sut  sho 
riarrow  little  experience  w\«  K  "^^^5"  ^^^°'  ^^^rself      Her 

before  to  visit  us.'  ^^^^e^ed  she  hadn't  been  up  hSe 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

NO   SOUL. 

-TOR  the  next  weolc  nr  o,^  4^1    i. 

enough  hunting  and  sketehinT^r/^  ^°S''«'^™«-' ''ere  busy 


M'^-^-^^^ 


-m^- 


NO  SOUL. 


SI 


mouse,  or  with  a  snail  m  big  as  a  pin's  head,  'a  perfect 
treasure,  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  hitherto  on  y  kn^,  to 
science  in  he  mountains  of  Calabria  and  in  the  AlbZaa 
I.gh  ands  Zeal  for  his  great  work  on  '  Structure  and 
function  had  swallowed  him  up,  and  cave  ^^esfc  3  im 
portance  to  the  minutest  find  in  bo^et?es  orT^Cs  ^' 

Blake,  on  the  other  hand,  loitered  much  more  around  the 
p.ocmctsof  the  village  itself  and  the  cultivated  plots  that 
hung  along   the   narrow    ledges    of   the   hiflside  •    for   h^s 
quarry  was  man,  and  he  loved  to  drink  his  fill  of  that  idyllic 
life,  so  purely  Arcadian  in  its  surviving  simplicity,  that  da 
played  itself  with  such  charming  frankness  an/unconcem 
be  ore  his  observant  eyes  each  sunny  morning     Ifcwas  the 
artists  Greece   revived  for  his  beLof;    thf  Italy  of  the 
Georgics  m  real  life  again.     The  labourer  leaning  hard  on 
his  wooden  plough,  the  yoke  of  mountain  oxen  tLt  tuLed 
It  through  the  ^ound,  the  women  at  the  well  with  tISr 
coarse,  hand-made    ars.  the  old  men  chatting  Tnder  the 
shade  of  the  ash-trees  beside  the  tiny  mosau«  «11  «ffLi^ 
him  suMects  for  innumerable  studie"'  HeTh^ld"^^^^^^ 
face  a  Virgilian  eclo^e  for  ever  renewing  itself    and"  thf 
young  painter,  who  lad  never  read  his  Be Ws^n  th^ 
Latin  at  all,  could  appreciate  whatever  Is  mosTv^vid  and 
picturesque  m  the  life  of  these  simple  idylhc  mounTaine Tr a 
with  an  eye  as  keen  in  its  way  as  Virgil's  own  had  been 

Menem,  too.  often  came  up^in  the  evenings  toThete^  in 
ijoT']^^-^'  interpreter;  and  Le  MarcLnt!  who  cou  d 
see  and  admire  strong  traits  of  character  whereve7he  foimd 
them,  soon  learnt  to  read  in  the  Kabyle-bred  JrT  with  W 
open  mmd  and  serene  intelligence,  many  marki  of  fine  and 
sterimg  quahties.     But  he  could  gather  Httrfurtherbv  all 
his  inquiries  about  the  mystery  of   her  orLin      All  fi,  l 
Menem  herself  could  tell  hfm  of^fr  paientagTwas^d^^^^^ 
i  K^  1  '"^  had  a  French  name  as  well  as  an  Engligh  and 
a  Kabyle  one;  and  if  his  French  name  had  ever  lefkod  out 
the  people  at  Fort  National  would  have  taken  Mm  and  shot 
him.     Le  Marchant,  indeed,  was  iusf  nf  fitai  ?   r     ?  ? 
consider  the  beautiful  girl's ttC  C^ll^^^t^^,  f* 

their''  ^"^"^^  ?':°°«^  ^^^^^^'o  mouth  t/ her  Tnce 
the  Amine  were  met  in  a  distinctly  reserved  snirit     T? 

seemed  as  though  the  old  Kabyle  wi  afr^d  even^  now  ol 
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i?'&^!:f  Sorter;;;"'  ^7^.  ^e  l.^  one  o, 
league   with   the   irmJt:^''';:;^,^'^^^^  T^'^'  b«  ^n 

Should   thoy  thus  ininutelv  inmW.f    i  "^^^"'^""^''s^  why 
PffentaV    A  mere  girl ;  whVb^  C  ?;^"^^ho  girla  ante^ 
YuHuf  was  dead  ;  let  hi  n  sWn  in  J^^       'T  ^*'''^''  with  her? 
had  laid  him.     All  thu   the  Kf "'",  i'''"''"  «««^^  ^^^nlems 
amounted  in  the  ond  si    piv  to  H  •''"'l^' ^^^'^'''  ^^^  ^hc"' 
had  come  to  them  as  a  gS  aft  •    r'^'"^^^"^'^'»'«  ^'^thor 
nsurrection  (one  of  those  t^f^t'-    ^'''^^  ^^"'^  '"  a  local 
the  tribes  of  Kabylio  are  fi  Ij  "''°^''  "«  ^^^ubt,  in  whfch 
independence  ofTr^n'c'h  ttS^  "I^Vt  reassert  Thdr 
nian  who  loved  the  Kabyles    tWhl'  .^^  "^^^  »  good 

and  lived  as  the  tribe  lived    'fN.u^®  '^°''°  '^ho  native  dress 

and  a  clever  huntei^cr^deratl^/;^^^  '^  ^^ "^^"^  Moslm' 
portance  in  the  eves  of  ;  , '"*^!^,^"ons  ap])arently  of  eoual  im 

the  Amme's  sisir  Mertm's  S'  f''  ^«  hadTa,  'ed 
cording  to  the  rites  and  Tremont«  '/^u^  V'''^  ^^^^*  ac- 
and  that  he  had  died  hv  fnl?  n      ^  °^  *^®  ^abyle  people  • 

fete  E5-  teS'~»*K,3f 

to  8it  in  the  shadoof  the  che^rn,,^'  ^^  ''™'  "  sufficed  h"u 

foreground  figure  in  almost  .llv^"'"'  P"'"'  ^^o^om  as  the 

.ndulgo  in  otiose  sp^c7ulns  t\n'^'''-  ™"'^'  'han  to 
and  r»mWQ,>,„4.,-  _i    ^     "^tiuuns  as   to  her  nnooiUi^   -. 


,«^  1  .  "  "b"^o  in  almost  all  bJo  r,;^*."^  — ^^icui  us  cne 
luduJgo  m  otiose  spooulatioM  a»  ff  ^  "''^''  '■'"•>^'-  "lan  to 
and  problematical  p^arentage.Sha°»»''f'  T''^^^  """^^'^y 


a„,-jV,"^"'''^cai  parentage      «  qv.^'«    \p  ^""='^"^«  ancestrv 

ea^, '  whoever  her^father  may  be    Kin.  r'*?"^"  ^°^^^''  he 

^d  could  never  have  ^een  lovelier '^nT^f"^^  ^'SS^^' 

fni.     He  wanted  only  to  find  nbfo^*   i  u""^  *^^*  contented 

to  work  soon  on  studies  for  a  la?^f  °*^  ^'^"*y-     ^^  he  got 

the  centre  her  water-jar  poled^li^^^^'  ^^^h  Meriem^in 

her  stately  head  ;  and  he  was  well -/^  5"?^''^^  ^'^'«  "P^n 

fhapely  chin  and  throat  ^thou    nn .'^"^  *°  '^^^'^  ^^  her 

inq'uines  to  distract  his  mTnd  fronf  .h  ''^'"^*?  genealogical 

h-r  neck  and  shoulders  "'  *^®  exquisite  curve  on 
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'But  if  you're  going  to  give  me  regular  flitting  Mcriom  • 
your  household  duties  '  ^  altogotbor  at  times  from 

shik^  r  hra.  '"i"?ir  ■to":;'t'z  """^^^f  •'"'""y' 

l-leasure.    I  like   to  Boe  theso  bel    f,!^""/  "  ^""^  "«> 
up  so  curiously  under  your  hands      tI'.Ji  '"'".",'?'  K™«''"8 
•  Thank  vnn  •  fh,.  #„  i-  ',""""•    I' "  almost  like  maKic' 
iimnK  you,    tho  iinRliahman  answernd      ■ 'm,oi'„ 

pIac:ofUSs?fo7fo  Ifm  the""""  "l""^'  ■"-  "  »'"'"- 
Xiut  to  Jteriom  who  had  Tevsr  h«r!'''''  '""'""  ^''y  ""'"• 

ordinary  Western  ctalry  bX^te^'r^f^ll  or.!;!:'''] 
and  dehcious  meanin"  •  thev  str  ,^v  o™  .  P™ound 
string  deep  down  in  h°r'  bein^'''^  ,t  bluX.runrh  "'"'• 

sudden!  '^t^i^^^^^  ^«.'  on  a 
she  fell  naturally  into  onn  nf  L  ^  ^^    '"   warning,   as 

Menem,  all  conscious  of  herself  for  fliA  ««,*  *•       •    ». 
life,  stood  as  he  directeti  bot  ^11     I         .       ^^^^  ^°  ^er 

eo.d  We  stoodttt  tatt  S  Vak'lt  pS? 

^nnn 'f  f  ^.  '^''°* ''''  ,^^^^^«^*  noticing  her  emotion 

sitting.'  ^      wanted— to  give  me  money  for 


f 


W  ^'f^  TK^TS  OF  S//F\f. 

in  front  of  the  "nv  whit Jl  ''•"/'""Ka  oi.  tl,o  open  idm* 
women  c«„,e  pajt  V<mlnUv  a^  /"""'""•,  ""''  ""'«'  ^ 
on  the  ease  ,  as   niak«  sn.^   an,i  ^*^      .  J  "'  *'  ^*"*  portrait 

young  Kabyle  of  hlSote  fo  .ra'nTte'l  '.^r'?""^'  » 
came  up  m  his  turn  ».>ri  i„„i    V  >  ,      w«"-m'»<lo  features 

turned  ?ound'har2  ami  l^kf ',''''''  ">«,<"''«":  'ton  he 
what  earnest  air,  to  Mor  e  „  '  «t^  fi^^^'*'  '"'"'  »  '""'o- 
was  auUiblo  in  h  «  tone  Z„'„n  .  '  '  "'"''«J"'aKi»cd,  thoro 
"^  expostulation  "•"'"'•current  of  in.perioue  and 

<,u;Sra'nc'eto!nt  f;"a?  on'tK^s  Ir'^.  ?  "'"■  * 

styirof  c^otSo^tTs^rar/^  '"t^™'' '  <"  --• 

know  all  her  foIlow-vilK'.  r"  «™rybody  muet  need. 

in  Just\"qui:fa';;d&*°of"}:7'°^'>''"T'  ""-«'^'l. 
she  would  fiave  told  iZ  th^t         ,*  ™!°®  *'  ">»« '"  which 

Blake  atartlVhtlf  l^l^^s^elC^  ut™r 

driver.     What  iS^e  I     Wl,t  *  "°""°"'°  ^^''^'o  ">"'«■ 
you  love  him,  MeS  ?'  '  Presumption  I    And  do 

voi'ce,°' wSr  ?be"BZhtist'''attr r-'l"  '""'  ^^  ™"F''' 
feelings  in  that  pwtiouir     '    *""°P'  "  conceaUng  Lr 

aske^'Tstl^sheV'"'^  ""' '''"'  «°'°e  to  marry  him?'  Blake 

said^s~  "^rton'asT''  ^  "«"  "V"  ''-■'  ^eriem 
to  buy  me"^  my  unele^s  going  to  leVr'i  """"^y  ^"^"8'' 
Perhaps  Ahme^d  Ul  have^saTed'-e^:'^^^,''^;:  ^.t-^t^ 
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harvest.     IW9  oflferod   my  uncle  a  very  fair   price-  he'ii 
going  to  give  1:   a  a  natch  of  land  and  two  hundred  franca  for 

UIU.' 

Blake  was  gea  •  nely  shocked  and  surprised  at  this  painful 
disclosure  In  s^.-o  of  hio  contempt  for  barbaric  women. 
ba  felt  instinctively  already  that  NToriem  was  far  too  much 
of  an  English  girl  at  heart  to  \m  bought  and  sold  Uke  a 
Hheop  or  a  chatted.  He  explained  to  her,  briefly,  in  simple 
words,  that  in  Knglund  such  muana  of  arranging  marriaaes 
were  not  openly  countenanced  by  either  law  or  custom- 
indeed,  with  a  generous  disregard  of  plain  facts-  allowable' 
perhaps,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances—ho  avoided  all 
reference  to  sottlernents  or  jointures,  and  boldly  averred 
with  PP;Jonable  poetic  license,  that  Englishwomen  always 
bestowed  their  hearts  and  hands  on  tbo  man  of  their  choice 

""^ VvTw  1    *^"?^^•««t  ^°5^hy  o^  their  young  alTections. 
t  That  8  a  beautiful  way,'  Meriem  murmured  reflectively 
after  the  handsome  painter  'ad  dilated  with  enthusiasm  di 
a  few  minutes  on  the  puiity  and  nobihty  of  our  Enclish 
marnage  system      'That's  a  ^lovely  way"^     I  should  like 

tt  l^p'^ """/*"•., \^^'^  ^^"^  «^"^«  t'^i"^^  I  had  been 
bom  m  England  Although  you're  all  infi.. Jc.  you  have 
some  g  ;od  ways  there.  But  here,  in  Kabylie,  of  course  I 
must  follow  in  all  things  Itio  Kabylo  cu-,tom  ' 

oi^?  KT*"!  *i'  ?^®y'  *"^  *°  ^^"^  Ahmed?'  Blake 
and  foream  continuing  to  work  at  the  elbow 

'What  else  can  I  do?'  Meriem  asked.  looking  up  with 
a  quiet  sigh.     '  I  can't  refuse  to  go  where  my  uncle  Wds 

iadifnl^?y'!'  °^°  ^°"  ^""^  '*  '°  ^''"'  '^^  ^'  ^^^^^  '^g*"'  ^^ 
-I've  got  no  soul,'  Meriem   interrupted,  in  a  perfectly 
erious  voice.     •  We  Mussulman  women  aire  bom^hhout 
any. 

'  Well,  80ul  or  no  soul,  wouldn't  you  much  prefer  '  Blake 
went  on  with  fire,  warming  up  to  his  subject,  •  insteaaof 
marrying  that  fellow  with  the  mules,  who'll  pribably  abnw 
you,  and  overwork  you,  and  beat  you,  and  ill-treat  vou  to 
marrv  some  Englishman  with  a  hear^  and  a  head^who^ 
love  you  weU,  and  be  pi-oud  of  your  beauty,  and  d^^irhTin 
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know  how  ivlr^w.  ti?  *  7°""*"  '''^^  ">»'•  They  don't 
speak  to  me  0^,;^^*';'""  A°fhf  lo  ^"'  ^"'"^  "^^  '° 
was,  oh  I  so  kind  to  heHm  th„  i  x^^^- "??  °^°"ie''.  ""'l 
English,  infidels  as  yon  a,  0  Lit  h^i"  ^  ""'"^  y"" 

people;  so  different  Ci  the  Fr^nlh  ?.,'°:?^  ''^y'  *  '''«^««'3 
If s  a  pity  the  EngUsttt'^rM*:^'^?'''''^  "^  ^■"'''«'^- 

Birf^^eTad's^^'-ll^^r.^'^-f  ^-  -•'e  now. 
meant  nothinf?  more  than  t/«!i  ^^\S''"'^'  perhaps,  for  he 
the  Bubiect  wfthTraretsVsmiSrthe'X"^  •/?''«  'T'^ 

«aid  ^itr^^rve'°rSn^  "^i^^^f^^^^l^^Z 
he  wanted  them  .Loo#i,"L°^^f  ^'  '^°8«"-=  exactly  as 
in  the  way.  Oould^t  you  Sel^' i';?HV°"'??  y°«  °e«l^'» 
folds  of  yo'ur  drape^.'j^S  intm'mfde'3  thXd  ^"^'"'' 

It  was  a  small  square  charm  in  c^o  *^®  f^°^  so. 
book,  made  of  coarse  silver  w^rrinl^i^  ^\^  ^^^^  ^^^  «' 

th^r  .eks  to pJteer==£:  eTil— d^^"^^ 
' "  With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  " » 

lSsTaTd"™on  u'r^l'  ^e^  f  ^  '°°^^  "^^  "  «»°-ly.     He 
you  permit  me  Meriem  ?^  if"'^  ?*  ^P°'°Sy.  and  a  '  Will 

the  Jhain  ove?' hefS ^^d  kTal*"  bTZ"  '^  ^"t^ 

m-Isfneve^r  tS:S'  'l':^t\'J^^J^\/^-^^'    ^ou 

mustn't  even  touch  it.    It's  vefy  pSu/    C  ^°"-  ■  ,^°" 

your  hands  off  it '  ^  Precious.     You  must  keep 

ha«lauS'KX^t"so'^'^^'''?"^';^'''^«-^e'J. 
superstition.  suspecting  some  cunoua  Mahommedan 
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Yes,  more  than  sacred,'  Meriem  answerad,  low.  •  It  was 
Yusuf  who  hung  It  there  when  he  was  going  away,  and  ho 
told  me  often,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  never  to  let  anybody 
lay  hands  upon  it  anywhere.     And  nobody  ever  shall   till  I 

hlnJli        °\T/  ""r?^' .  ^^^  ^^'^'«  ^^^^  i*  «^^»  always 

H?«?R^Z\  ^^'^  ^>  5^r  ^  '°"  '-^^'^  «^i^  i*  «o  simply 
that  Blake  hardly  noticed  the  unconventional  phrase-'  the 

fnSr  H't  *?  T^'  ''^^  ^^^'™'  ^^^  ^"  honour,  on  the 
forehead.  But  I  shall  n.ver  move  mine  from  my  neck  at 
all  though  the  women  may  laugh  at  mc.  I  shall  wear  it  for 
ever  where  my  father  hung  it.' 

The  painter,  abashed,  held  his  peace  at  once  and  asked 
her  no  more^  He  saw  she  felt  too  deeply  on  the  subject  to 
make^it  eithe    wise  or  kind  for  him  to  interfere  with  he? 

That  evening  at  the  ten*,  as  he  sat  with  Le  Marchant 
stuffing  birds  and  pinnir,  out  butterflies,  Meriem  came  up 
with  a  message  from  the  Amine  about  some  domestic  triSe 
of  milk-sapply  or  goat-mutton.  Le  Marchant  was  glad  to 
see  her,  too,  for  he  wanted  to  ask  her  a  favour  for  himself 
Perhaps  he  was  joalous  that  his  handsome  TodgLsLuld 
monopolize  so  large  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  Kabyle  Xl's 

Z'he  w'r'"^-'  r^^P^'.b-i-g  by  nature  of  a»u 
tmn,  he  was  genmnely  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  his 
Imgmstic  opportunities.     At  any  rate,  he  wanted  to  inauire 

sim^Hf?'  ^^^^^'  '""^Z  '^"  ^'^'^^^'  ^i*^  ^«^  transparent 
s  mpaoity  '  are  very  jealous,  you  know-very,  very  jealous 

Jhey  would  never  allow  me  to  come  here  to  telch  vou      If 

I  came  withou   leave,  they  would  stick  knives  into  me  '' 

smife      '^^^      '"''''  '""  ^'  *^"  P"^^^^^  ^'^'^'  *^i*l^  i^«  ^^ny 

Rirrslins^'thrJni^''^-^?'^'    ^''''^  \^^^  '^^^^^^  ^^^  beautiful 
f^ny.  manaisb  coiiciuiaHsm  sounded  irresistibly 
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'  You  mustn't  say  "  Blako  "  '  +>,« 
answer  to  Meriem's  startled  Inntf  P'''''*®''  exclaimed,  in 
unexpected  merriment  ^^""^  ^^*«  inquiry  at  their 

ob;e!p,tch7u'^^^^^  Blake/  MeHem 

It  right  for  women  to  ca  1  men  bwf       '  "^^^  *  P^°P^«  ^"^^^^ 

'  Well,  not  by  their  surn^n"  ^  ^^'''  ""^^  ^^"^es.  then  ?' 
They  generall/pra  Mr"T4f  tT'  n'  ^^^'f.^^^  -•-. 
Blake  went  on  with  audacious  ease  for  i.      "*  J^  ^^^  ^^^^«.' 
before  the  poor  Kabvle      .1    .      '    °^  ^®  ^^^  ^ar  from  shy 

That's  my  Cbristian^n^^^^e^.^Ldrat??  '""l  ^«  ^^^-^ 
always  call  a  man  they  Cw  well  «n^     T  ^«g^^«hwomen 

'I  really  care  for  you    ^^rnon  •  T  1  f^"^  "^^'^  ^^^•' 
Menem  said  straightforwardly       '       ^'^^  ^^"  ^^^^  ^^^h/ 

fnend^^!^^^raskVt%fclt^^^  P--%e  of 

chant  put  in  with  gJXtfe  ^^'^  ^"«^^^«''  ^^  Mar- 

innoc^ZceTakinf  tt  ntml'^'lo^ff-  ~ed.  in  her 
pound  one.         ^  ^^'^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^ith  ae  a  single  com- 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Z.ruu  "" '' l^eartily,  though 
stand  the  intricate  mytlrlfof  Eu,„^  "'*'^"  ^""^ '°  "'^d«^- 

When  she  had  left  the  tent  ?Lf  „°?.??  ''°°'«'>'=lature. 
Le  Marchant  turned  round  to  hf'»?'  ^^'  ^"^"'i  iinished, 

i3ia]£e,    he  said  serioualv  «  T  hr^J^        ,^ 
make  that  poor  girl  fall  ZZe  wifc'"  '^  ""''  *^^^g  *° 

answered  ttyfly^f^^^^^^  in  We,'  Blake 

treated  her  decentl^  in  her  hfe^^f'  """J  .^^^^^^^y  ^^o 
can't  helpperceiying^tS  wpIiI^'^V^^^  ^  ^"PP°««  ^^e 

bptween  you  or  me  for  exaln'nir  '^.'t^'''^^'  the  difference 
fellows/  '   °^  example,  and  these  ignorant  Kabyle 

andSeCThTgirtr^^^^^^  -  ^-hng 

If  you  win  her  neart  andXn  tn  «     ^^^  ^^.  ?nglishwomam 
out  a  word  to  this  marvon  «?vf  ^^^^.^^^  ^^ave  her  with- 

murder  her  as  tTlZV]^^ZtKl''f'  ''^^  ^''  *^'  y«^'" 
into  her/  ^         '  ^®  *^®  ^^abyles,  you  stuck  a  knife 
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Blake  shuflBed  about  uneasily  on  his  campstool. 

•  She  can't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  think  I  should  ever  dream 

of  marrying  her,'  he  replied,  with  a  half-averted  face. 

Le  Marchant  looked  across  at  him  with  mild  eyes  of 
wonder. 

*  At  any  rate,  Blake,'  he  said,  in  a  very  solemn,  warning 
voice, '  don't  engage  her  affections  and  then  desert  her.  She 
may  be  a  Kabyle  in  outward  dress ;  but  to  do  that  would 
be  as  cruel  a  deed  as  ever  you  could  do  to  one  of  those 
educated  English  ladies  you  think  so  much  about.  Of  one 
blood— all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Hearts  are  hearts  the 
whole  world  over.' 

Blake  was  silent,  and  threw  back  his  head  carelessly  to 
inspect  the  sketch  he  was  busily  cooking. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

BTBIKING    A   CLUB. 

It  was  a  glorious  hot  day  in  an  Algerian  July.     The  moun- 
tains stood  clear  from  cloud  in  every  direction,  with  their 
peaks  etched  out  distinctly  against  the  gray  background  of 
the  hazy- white  sky;  and  Le  Marchant  made  up  his  mind 
early  in  the  morning  to  attempt  the  upper  slopes  of  theLalla 
Khadidja  dome,  one  of  the  highest  among  the  surmng  giants 
of  the  Djurjura,  covered  thick  with  snow  for  nine  m?nths  of 
the  year  but  now  just  free  at  last,  under  the  influence  of  a 
burning  hot  spell  of  sirocco,  from  the  white  cap  it  had  worn 
since  the  beginning  of  winter.     Blake,  ever  eager  in  the 
jiuest  of  the  picturesque,  was  ready  enough  to  join  him  in 
ins  mountaineering  expedition ;   while  Meriem,  who  had 
once  or  twice  made  her  way  on  foot  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  tiny 
Mahommedan  shrine  of  the  Lady  Khadidja,  which  lieg 
nestled  amid  snowdrifts  just  below  the  summit,  had  after 
some  hesitation  agreed  to  accompany  them,  with  two  other 
o±  the  village  girls,  as  guide  and  interpreter.     Nothing  could 
have  been  nicer  or  more  satisfactory_to  the  painter      Just 
at  the  last  moment,  however,  as  the  party  was  on  the  very 
point  of  starting,  that  formidable  Ahmed  came  lounging  up, 
with  his  full-fed  air  of  Oriental  insolence,  to  interposi  hS 
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prospcctiTe  veto.   It  made  Blake's  blood  boil  to  sb«  hnw  (V 
fellow  treated  that  beautiful  model.    Xrlue  minutis  ha 
spoke  in  a  hectoring  voice  with  Meriem ;  and  it  was  clea- 

part  was  rno'l"""^ '°°''  "'.'J'^  P""  ">'"  Meriem   or  h^; 
^  '  WK I  /  no  means  measured  in  the  terms  of  her  answers 

restrriixrd  1%:?'^''^  -^^^ »'  -•  "-"-<; 

•  He  says,'  the  girl  answered,  with  a  flushed  face  '  hn'll 

Tdon't   c^e^a  '""""'r;'"™''^^"'"'  theinfide    :    Bu 
1   dont  care  a  ^ra.    He's  a  bad  man.    He's  iealmm 
jealous ;  that's  what  he  means  by  it '  jealous— 

•  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?' 

shoelet' w"/  ^^T  ""P"'^.'''  ^'^"^  *  ""'«  "tamp  of  her 

ftt^tughtte*:rd  ^;^^d  io^rrefbltXeif it 

tiri'rL7h.rd?^^T.--    ^  ^''^"  ^ow^^ererehre- 

nn^V''t?F°^^:u^^?''""e  Kabyle's  hand  played  ominously 
on  the  hilt  of  the  short  steel  knife  that  every  mou^neer 

o  offen  r^For  a  T'"'  "i™"^'  '?  bis  girdl^e  as  a  Xon 
sLbtdherto'^rhehe^rr"'  '''  ™''"''  "^'^  ^'"-^  "  ^"i 

and'suSdtstr'  "'  '"'""  "'"•  •'^  ^•^'"'  «y«- 
n»!A?  ^""n"  ''^'"  f^'^niself  instead,  and  guide  us  ?  We'll 
sC^l'"'"-^^"  ^"^  ''°  ^""-^^  f»  conducting  U8  to  *he 

Your  Kabyle  never  refuses  money. 
»n^h?^fi   assented  with  delight  to  the  modified  proposal 
d^i^,  fingers  ceased  toying  at  once  with  the  handK  his 

S„.  Le  Marchant  had  done  a  double  stroke  of  bus  ne^s 
"thftwo  „  ■'  ^^^'ry  ^"'^  g^'^'^^'J  i^«  innate  love  of  gafn 
plS^na'i:  irb^elturT^^""^^  °'  ^"='"'"  ^  *«  P-  -^ 

They  started  on  their  way,  the  three  men  alone-  and 
Meriem  gazed  long  and  wistfully  after  them  with  a?ur<.inf 
stZd  iTT  T*^  'Ji^appointme'nt.  Somethrnr^thKf 
stirred  her  deeply-something  she  could  never  ventZ  to 
confide  to  Mouni  or  to  Yamina^  her  closest  iSates     How 

Xtpaint:  t?h'  the""^  '"l^  tourist  suit,TaTdS 
jroung  painter  with  the  speaking  eyes,  beside  Ahmed,  he» 
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betrothed,  in  his  dirty  bernouse  and  his  rapjgod  undershirt  I 
How  beautifully  he  talked,  and  how  beautifully  he  painted, 
and  what  strangely  divine  things  he  knew  how  to  say 
to  her  I  Echoes  of  some  unknown  world,  those  sweet 
fresh  words  of  his!  She  gazed  and  gazed,  and  tears 
filled  her  eyes.  Her  soul  revolted  with  a  shock  against 
Ahmed. 

Could  she  really  be  falling  in  love — with  an  infidel  ? 

And  then  a  sudden  terror  began  to  seize  her  heart  when 
they  were  well  on  their  way,  and  past  hope  of  overtaking. 
Should  she  run  after  them  and  warn  them  of  the  possible 
danger  ?  Lalla  Khadidja  is  a  steep  and  precipitous  mountain, 
full  of  rearing  crags  and  crevasses  and  gullies.  Suppose 
Ahmed,  whom  she  knew  to  be  jealous  of  the  two  young 
Englishmen,  were  to  push  them  over  on  some  dangerous 
ledge,  and  pretend  they  had  fallen  by  accident  while 
climbing  1  To  a  Kabyle  such  treatment  of  the  infidel  would 
seem  positively  meritorious.  The  idea  turned  her  sick  with 
alarm  and  anxiety.  She  could  hardly  hold  the  threads  at 
the  upright  frame  where  she  sat  ill  day,  in  the  Amine's  hut, 
weaving  a  many-coloured  native  haik  for  herself,  a  mighty 
labour  of  the  loom,  to  wear — when  she  was  married  to 
Ahmed.  Married  ^o  Ahmed !  The  thought  of  it  sickened 
her.  Till  lately  it  nad  seemed  so  natural — and  now !  She 
longed  for  the  evening,  and  the  travellers'  return.  Allah  in 
His  goodness  protect  the  Englishmen  ! 

But  the  two  young  men,  meanwhile,  all  ignorant  of  her 
fears,  toiled  up  the  craggy  slopes  towards  the  bold  summit 
of  the  great  shadowy  mountain.  As  soon  as  Meriem  was 
fairly  out  of  hearing,  Blake  turned  round  to  his  companion, 
and  asked  in  a  tone  half  angry,  half  disappointed  : 

'  What  on  earth  made  you  bring  this  fellow  along  with  us 
at  all  ?  We  could  have  found  our  own  way  to  the  top  very 
well  without  him.' 

*  Why,  I  was  afraid  to  leave  him  behind  with  Meriem,' 
Le  Marchant  answered,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the  sinister 
face  of  their  scowling  guide.  'In  the  fellow's  present 
temper,  with  his  blood  up,  it  would  take  very  httle  to  make 
him  stick  a  knife  into  her.  I  know  these  people ;  they're 
quick,  and  they're  revengeful.  A  word  and  a  stab  is  the 
rai6  With  the  tribes,  espeuially  with  women.    They  kill  a 
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woman  with  far  less  compunction  than  you  or  I  would  sho^ 
m  troadmg  on  a  scorpion.' 

'  I|e'8  a  b)ute  I'  Blake  answered,  striking  the  rock  with 
his  stick,  '  and  I'm  ^'lad  she  hates  him  ' 

For  some  hours  tliey  continued  their  toilsome  march,  ever 

bLrrthem  ""'^"^  ''^'''^"^  ^''"^^^  ^^^^^  '^"I' 

Towards  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  the  rocka 
were  hardest,  they  came  suddenly  on  i  rearing  crag  of 
porphyry  as  red  as  blood,  and  as  hard  as  granite  It  was 
frnn^nf  .  T^l'.  ^\^  ^  boautiful  prospect  spread  out  in 
Jfn.  w  t  ^®  ^^-^chant  sat  down  at  its  base  in  the  shade 
(for,  high  as  they  stood,  the  sun's  rays  still  scorched 
fiercely  ,  and  refreshed  himself  with  a  pull  at  his  pocket- 
flask  of  whisky  and  water.  On  its  north  side,  a  cave  or 
rock-shelter  ran  far  mto  its  face.  Something  on  the  pre- 
cipitous  wall  of  the  crag  within  this  cave  caught  Blake's 
quick  eyes  as  he  g  anced  up  at  the  ferns  in  the  crannied 
rock  with  a  painter's  interest. 

'  Surely.'  he  cried,  in  immense  surprise,  pointing  up  with 

ohfet^'  v^u\\.^''  inscription  written  or  carved  on  the 
clitt  in  English  letters  I 

Le  Marchant  jumped  up  and  lookei^  at  the  object  hard. 
It  was  indeed  an  inscription,  covered  thick  with  moss  and 
lichen,  which  gather  so  rapidly  in  these  southern  climates. 
and  overgrown  by  masses  of  maidenhair  and  ceterach  :  but 
by  scraping  it  with  a  knife,  it  soon  became  legible.  The 
etters  were  firm  and  boldly  incised,  and  the  legend  ran 
thus,  as  Le  Marchant  read  it  out  aloud,  in  Eoman  capitals  ; 

♦CLARENCE    KNYVETT, 

SUA   IP8IUS  MANU   FECIT: 

ANNO   HEGIR^ 

MCCLXIV.' 

f  '  ^\^\^??  it  all  mean  ?'  Blake  asked,  somewhat  timidly, 
for  he  hated  to  display  his  ignorance  of  the  learned  languages 
before  his  scientific  companion,  who  seemed  to  know  eve?y- 

'  It  means,'  Le  Marchant  answered,  •  "  Clarence  Knvvett 
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•What  the  dickeiiB  is  the  Hegira?'  Blako  asked  aLmin. 

•The  year  of  Mahommed's  fli^jhtto  Medina,'  Le  Marchant 
answered,  with  a  politely-stitled  smile  at  such  ingenuous 
Ignorance.  '  It  stands  in  the  East  for  a.d.  with  us.  It's 
the  date  from  which  the  Mussulmans  reckon  their  era.' 

•And  how  long  ago  was  12G4  by  this  preciojs  date?' 
lilake  asked  once  more,  suspecting  it,  vaguely,  to  bo  some- 
where  about  the  days  of  the  Crusaders. 

;  I  don't  know  exactly—I'm  not  up  in  my  calendar— but 
qiute  recently,  I  should   be  inclined  to  say.     Somewhere 
within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  at  most.     The  Hegira 
yo    know,  was  early  in  the  seventh  century.'  ' 

•  Tlien  I'll  tell  you  what,'  Blake  cried,  with  a  start  of 
suipriB',  'Meriem's  father  must  have  written  that  ud 
there  I'  *^ 

'  Jreat  wits  jump.  The  very  same  thought  had  just 
occurred  to  me  at  the  very  same  moment.' 

'I'll  copy  it  in  my  sketch-book,  exactly  as  it  stands,' 
Blake  cried,  sitting  down  again,  and  pulling  out  that 
taithiul  companion  of  his  wanderings. 

And  in  ten  minutes  he  had  produced  on  paper  a  rou^^h 
facsimile  of  the  inscription  in  its  own  letters,  with  an  out- 
line of  the  mass  of  rock  on  which  it  was  cut,  and  the  wall- 
flowers and  stocks  and  maidenhair  ferns  that  sprang  out  of 
the  crannies  in  the  crag  all  around  it. 

'  P  Meriem's  father  really  wrote  it,'  he  said,  as  he  shut  up 
the  book  again,  '  it'll  be  a  pleasant  souvenir  to  carry  away 
with  us  of  the  girl ;  and,  in  any  case,  it's  interesting  as  the 
record  of  a  previous  European  visit  in  such  a  spot  I 
thought  we  were  the  first  who  ever  burst  into  that  silent 
^^ve.     Besides,  :t  makes  quite  a  pretty  little  picture.' 

As  he  spoke,  Ahmed  signified,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand, 
that  It  was  time  for  them  to  go  if  they  wished  to  rise  and 
descend  again  before  sunset :  and  in  a  few  minutes  thev 
were  fairly  at  the  summit.  ^ 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  Meriem  waited  for  them 
to  come  back  again  that  evening,  safe  and  sound,  from  the 
terrors  of  the  treacherous  mountain.  She  watched  for  them 
on  the  path  some  way  out,  whither  she  had  gone  to  meet 
them,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  goats  home 

to  the  milkinfif.  hnf.  rf>nllu  f.<^  y.^\\r.,Tr.  1 ?-    i r_    -       .    . 
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Ab  she  saw  them,  hor  bosom  Rave  one  great  boimtl.  Blake 
raised  his  hat  with  jaunty  gallantry,  and,  opening  his  book, 
handud  hor  over  the  sketch,  on  purpose  to  see  if  the  name 
on  the  rock  rousod  any  latent  chord  in  her  uncertain 
aieuiory.     But  she  looked  at  it  blankly. 

•  It's  pretty,'  she  said,  •  though  not  so  pretty  as  most  of 
your  sketches '—for  hor  stock  ii  English  was  rapidly  in- 
creasmg  under  hor  new  teachers.  '  I  don't  see  much  in  it- 
only  a  piece  of  rock  and  a  few  small  scratches.  Are  those 
letters,  I  wonder?  Thoy  look  like  letters;  yet  they're  not 
the  same  as  one  roads  in  the  Koran.' 

'  What  I  Can't  you  road  English  T  Blake  cried  in  sur- 
prise. 

It  scomcd  strange  to  him  that  one  who  could  speak  so 
well,  with  the  accent  and  manner  of  an  educated  lady, 
should  be  unable  to  spoil  out  one  word  of  our  language. 

•  No,'  Meriem  answered  with  a  shako  of  her  head.'  *  I 
can't  read  it.  Yusuf,  meant  I  should  learn  to  read  it  in 
time ;  but  wo  had  no  books,  and  he  died  so  suddenly ;  and 
Wien,  of  course,  it  wfos  all  forgotten.' 

'  Well,'  Le  Marcliant  interposed,  with  a  fresh  test— for 
he,  too,  was  anxious  to  try  experiments—'  the  first  word— 
this  one  here  on  the  face  of  tho  rock,  you  seo— is  Clarence.' 

Meriom's  brow  gathered  suddenly.  One  moment  her 
memory  seemed  to  strike  at  last  a  long-forgotten  track. 
Next  instant  she  cried  with  a  bright  flash  of  recognition  : 

•  Yes,  yes ;  that's  it  I  He  wrote  it  I  He  wrote  it  T  I 
remember  now.  I  remember  it  well.  My  father's  English 
name  was  .  .  .  Clarence  Knyvott !' 

•  Bight !'  Le  Marchant  answered,  with  a  gleam  of  triumph. 
'That's  just  what's  written  there :  Clarence  Knyvett,  witli 
his  own  hand,  in  the  year  1264  of  tho  Hegira.' 

The  girl  seized  tho  uook  rapturously  in  hor  hand,  and 
kissed  the  picture  three  or  four  times  over. 

•  It's  his !'  she  cried  again,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  '  He 
wrote  it  I  He  wrote  it  I  How  good  of  vou  to  brin^^  it!  It 
was  Yusuf  I  Yusuf  1'  ^  J'  ^  ^^ 

He  was  the  only  soul  on  earth  she  had  ever  known— save 
one,  perhaps— who  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  the  yearnings  of 
her  profound  European  emotional  nature. 

As  the  two  men  sat  alone  in  th«ir  t^^t  tViQ>  nirrVif   «rU;u, 
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Diego  was  engaged  in  pressing  tho  Alpine  flowers  from  Le 
Marchant's  collecting-case,  the  artist  looked  up,  and  said  to 
his  friend  suddenly  :  . 

•  Wasn't  Knyvett  the  name  of  that  Girton  girl,  you  re- 
member, who  was  made  Third  Classic  or  something  of  tho 
sort  the  other  day  at  Cambridge?'  ^  .     rr 

•Yes,'  Le  Marchant  answered— 'a  Miss  Ins  Knyvett. 
She's  a  niece,  I  believe,  of  Sir  Arthur,  tho  rich  old  General. 
I  thought  of  that  myself,  as  soorv  as  I  saw  it.  ^  The  name's 
an  uncommon  one.     It's  a  curious  coincidence.' 

•  How  queer  it  would  bo,'  Blake  wont  on  reflectively,  « if 
this  girl  were  to  turn  out  a  member  of  tho  same  family  I' 

•  It  wouldn't  at  all  surprise  me,'  his  friend  replied,  with 
profounder  meaning.  '  Whoever  her  father  was,  he  must 
at  least  have  been  an  educated  man.  Her  English.^as  far 
as  it  goes,  you  must  surely  have  noticed,  is  tho  pure  English 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.' 

•  But  what  a  gulf  between  them  I'  Blake  exclaimed,  with 
emphasis.     *  A  girl  who  can't  even  read  or  write— and  a 

Third  Classic  1'  ,      •  ,  i 

'  b.  '>  can  read  the  Koran,'  Le  Marchant  answered  quickly. 

♦  One  la.  -uage  is  always  the  key  of  another.  And,  mdeed, 
I  think  I  can  see  in  her  something  of  the  same  earnest  and 
vigorous  qualities  that  imply,  to  one  who  looks  below  ex- 
ternals, the  stuff  for  making  many  Third  Classics.' 

•  My  dear  Le  Marchant,  you  carry  things  too  far  I  Upon 
my  word,  I  really  believe  you're  half  in  love  with  her  1' 

Le  Marchant  paused  for  a  moment  before  replying. 

•  It's  more  to  the  point  to  remember,'  he  said  at  last,  a 
little  constrainedly,  '  that  she's  very  much  better  than  half 
in  love  with  //ow,  Blake,  and  that  you've  got  no  right, 
thinking  as  you  do,  to  encourage  the  feeling.' 

Blake  laughed  gaily. 

•  Oh,  it's  all  right,'  he  answered,  in  an  unconcerned  tone. 

•  In  the  autumn,  you  know,  she's  to  marry  Ahmed.' 

To  say  the  truth,  the  implied  imputation  of  being  a  lady 
killer,  even  in  the  case  of  a  mere  Kabyle  peasant-girl,  rather 
flattered  his  sensitive  artist's  soul  than  otherwise. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

RIVAI,   CLAIMS. 

Cl.„,ne  iZ  Club.  Pictlfn;''"'''''''"  '""°'""«-°om  of  the 
-i^i^^^^:t:it^^:^^\  -\h  a  languid 

8hall  too.  for  I've  lawM?       "i"'  ""'* '  """i  I  ^'P-'ct  I 

ad,nit-botweea  you  a„",^e  fnd  th«  P^l™ '°  ,'''^''1  with,  \ 
an  old  pig  as  ever  walked  jm,    "i«  «'"''  clock,  as  soi/lah 

match,  ikl>  tl,e  bararn  B ,f  „n"''''  ^"^  PK-''eaded  to 
IVe  allowed  liberaM^-rve  ma  le  ?r'"^  '°I  "','  'I'^'-and 
the  end,  I  flatter  .nLlf  so  hit  n-*'  "'"^''"^y  '='^'"''"  '" 
tolerably  sure  to  turn  ut.'tr,?m^f  ?  "??  "^  "*«  ""'«'•  ^'m 
'  That's  wpll  •  thT    '^  '"'"PS;  unless  the  cards  m-_arrv  ' 

fully  aWieve  heo^nl?n  h'''"  ^"<""^  ^-m^^\^  clS- 
to  L  estate  is  ;our;amotco-i,fT,T  '"^°  ''f  ""y  "'"i" 
girl,  who  licked'artho  men  b"  tw"""  ""^PfiS'^'We  G'rton 
cocked  hat-ien't  she  °  ^^  '"  "'"  ^»''«"y  into  . 

do^bly'suri^rve  keptt?  I'JaM  ^1?°"  '  ""^  '°  ■""'■-  '^ngs 
too ;  s'o  thai  ff  ™h'eTor7  ho^uld":  Vr^cSrt^i'h^  ™"'  A 
shall  smiply  marry  her  von  ao»  .T,!f  .  i     ?,  '     *®  ^orst,  I 

^vay-witVan  enoumbrarce  urCiitfv'''7'T''^  "'^* 
being  by  nature  a  lover  of  f  LTnm  r  "f  &  ^V  ^  confess, 
own  par't  wholly  unburdened  •'     ''"""'^  ^'""'''^  '*  *°'  "'y 

wilhffaiKr'onrbl'''™^"""  ''"'^™'"'  ™gS-ted, 

m:n''ontrthmarhave''i'nv''^;,t'cl'  '"^  ^ff"'  •'"^ -y 
the  trouble  to  set  aC  t^^nf ll l, ,        "'"'  '*  ^^  °"'y  'a^es 

at  present  are  a  drug  n  Ktret^Gir^  >'^-  .'^°"'«'' 
you  may  have  for  the  asHng  ^^t  w^  h  nT  °"'  '""'"'y 
expectations  of  money,  you  m^a'y  have  rL'ri;,"'"  ^^'}^- 
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In  a  proper  spirit  from  the  fiido  of  the  emotions.  Ilfaut  lent 
fnirfi  la  c<mr,  hien  enundvr -and  that,  I  admit,  is  a  de^mding 
mode  of  exorciao— but  when  the  money  can  be  iuid  on  no 
other  condition,  the  wise  man  will  Dot  dindain  oven  that  laftt 
nnploaflant  one.  Ifo  will  stoop  to  conquer  ;  and  thon,  havin<; 
once  secured  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  Kirl's  affec- 
tions, he'll  take  care  that  the  settlements,  wliich  fonn  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  transaction,  shoidd  not  be  drawn  up  too 
stringently  in  the  lady's  favour.  Those  are  ray  sentiments 
on  the  matrimonial  position.'  And  Harold  Knyvett,  having 
thusdcUveredhi!n»olf  of  his  social  views,  rose  from  his  chair 
with  the  resolute  nianner  of  a  man  who  knows  his  own 
mind  to  the  bottom,  and  buried  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers- 
pockets.  . 

•  However,'  he  went  on,  after  a  brief  pause,  durmg  part 
of  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  selecting  a  really  good 
cigar  with  deliberate  care  from  the  box  a  club-servant  had 
brought  in  to  his  order,  *  I  don't  anticipate  any  such  mis- 
fortune as  that,  I'm  happy  to  say.  I've  very  little  doubt 
Sir  Arthur,  selfish  pig  though  he  is,  will  do  the  righi  thmg 
in  the  end  before  he  kicks  the  bucket.  I  rejoice  to  say  he's 
a  man  with  a  conscionce.  You  see,  when  he  first  came  into 
the  property,  he  ma<le  a  will,  a  most  disgusting  will,  which 
he  left  with  his  solicitors,  and  the  contents  of  which  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  me,  through  the  kind  intervention 
of  Sir  Arthur's  valet— as  a  principle  in  life,  always  cultivate 
your  rich  uncle's  valet ;  it  can  do  you  no  harm,  and  may  be 
of  infinite  .se  to  you  ;  a  guinea  or  two  bestowed  in  judicious 
tips,  in  that  particular  quarter,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  lucrative  long  investment.' 

'  A  quid  pro  quo,'  his  friend  suggested  jocosely,  emphasis- 
ing the  '  quid  '  with  a  facetious  stress,  after  the  manner  of 
that  most  objectionable  animal,  the  common  punster. 

Harold  Knyvett  winced,  but  he  smiled  for  all  that,  or 
pretended  to  smile.  Always  smile  when  you  see  it's  expected 
of  you.  As  a  man  of  taste,  he  detested  puns,  especially  old 
ones ;  but  native  politeness,  of  which  he  possessed  a  large 
stock— the  servile  politeness  of  all  mean  natures— made  him 
careful  to  laugh  at  them,  however  outrageous  or  however 
antiquated.  *  Precisely  so,'  he  made  answer.  '  A  quid  pro 
f..,^  '  T«{4-u^iif  fV>£^  <lmT^Vl^aift      <  WaII.  hv  this  bfiastlv  will,  hft 
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jrivGfi  anrl  boqiicathp  ,{%  landed  estate  and  hie  entire  fortune 

o7;n  1  XT""'"'  ^i"  ;;'»*■«''»''""'•.  the  Greek  root-^rr„hb.7 
grtt.wlfathur  the  A.liniral,  out  of  the  pure  vindictiv  noRH  of 

My  Kr.uuUatlu.r.  you  know-a  most  unnatural  porson-lmd 
a  gni.lgo  against  my  father,  his  own  youngoHt  Hon.  and  ox- 
prcsHly  excluded  him.  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  .om  ail 
reversionary  mtoroHt  in  the  property  ' 

pio.S;f  i^Sail,;:''  ^"^'"'""  •'  *^«  ^y"^^^^^'^^-  ^^^^--^ 

h\n^vl''Tl^k^^r^'}  ''""*  °'^'  ^'^'^  ^  «"^'l«  *»^^*  showed 
old  ^^nf  1  •  ^' 1 '" ,<^^a»«Parent  teeth.     '  A  vvorse-hlooded 

off  nw  flr'"'li^^''1'n"^''  '^""^^'  ^^^^  "°^  «"'y  <^id  he  cut 
oil  my  father  with  a  flhillmg,  an  act  which  I  could,  perhaps 

beTfir^'"*'^  ^''^-  e<iuanimi.y.  but  he  cut  me  too  oS?  of  S 
benefit  of  succcHsion-me.  a  babe  unborn  (at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of)  who  had  never  done  anythir?  on  ear  '  «ocS 
or  bad  to  offend  hi.n.     Such  mean  vindictileness  posi'tfve^ 

and  o  thT'  •  ?"i  ' '  1  ^^"  ^u*«  ^'""'^^y  ^^'^^^  "P'  it  appears! 
and  oo  the  wicked  old  man,  by  his  own  mistake,  mede  the 

CT«?''°'  >  \^T^  Sir  Arthur-alone,  of  all'his  sons^ 
Sir  A  ?H       °'"\t^^d  phrase,  the  power  of  appointment.   Now, 

nmoHnnir'  M^'^  ^'T-  \^  '^^'"^  ^°*°  ^^^  property,  had  seen 
practica  ly  notlung  of  either  my  cousin  Iris,  the  root-Ln  ubber 
or  myse  f--been  away  in  India  hair  his  life,  you  see  and 
knew  neither  my  good  points  nor  her  weak  on^s^  The  conse- 
wsL  Z'k  ^"«"^"^^d,by  the  bad  old  man's  expressed 
wishes,  he  drew  up  a  will  at  once-tlie  ill-advised  will  I've 
ttr^/nd^T^'^  ^°  you-cutting  me  off  with  a  few  wretchod 

lanIT  F'^'T':^  ^'^''*^'  ^"^  ^^^^ing  tlie  bulk  of  the 

landed  property  absolutely  to  Iris.' 

'And  that  will  he  means  to  stick  to?'  the  sympathetic 
listener  inquired  politely.  =»y"ipamewc 

^J  ^T  ''''^''  -^fu^^^  ^^^y^'^**  ^^P"^^'  '^ith  a  glance  at  hia 
asn.  ^  ifou  see,  the  other  side  played  their  cards  badly 
This  girl  Ins  has  a  meddling  old  busybody  of  an  uncle :  you 
know  him  by  nam  -Whitmarsh,  Q.C.,  the  man  who  muddles 
all  the  famous  probate  cases.  WeU,  this  old  fool  of  a  man 
Wiiitmarsh,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Arthur  had  made 
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tiioh  »  will  already,  boKtm  to  bully  and  badgor  my  uncle  in 
bis  vulgar  fashion,  by  insinuating  to  hitn  privutoly  that  ho'd 
bettor  nofc  '♦^u.,n  *ho  pruporty  to  ino,  or  oIho  ho'd  tind  a  Rood 
ease  mfti  >  ou*,  :  ;ain8t  him  ou  the  htrongth  of  the  Admiral's 
cxpres'^  di«apL4obation.  Na  i-ally,  that  put  Sir  Arthur's 
back  up  '•'  Dody,  and  ospocially  not  a  peppery  old  General 
who's  Kui  '  lore  than  half  hln  lifo  in  India,  likes  to  have  it 
dicttttnd  to  iiim  by  rank  outHiders  wliat  diapoHition  he's  to 
niaUo  of  '  L»wn  money.  1  was  wiser  than  that,  i  didn'l 
try  buli^iug;  I  tried  soft  sawder.  I  approached  Sir  Arthur, 
as  I  approach  the  younj^  woman,  from  the  sido  of  the  atVeo- 
tions.  Then  Iris  herself,  again,  instead  of  anniduoualy 
captivating  the  old  gentleman,  as  any  girl  with  a  grain  of 
common-sense  wo'ild,  of  course,  have  tried  to  do,  positively 
neglected  him  for  something  she  calls  the  higher  culturo, 
and,  immersed  in  her  Hellenic  agricultural  operations,  dug 
nets  exi-lusively,  when  she  might  rather  have  been  sedu- 
lously watering  and  nursing  her  relations  with  Sir  Arthur.' 

•  Tiiought  mor«  of  her  ♦'  Odyssey  "  than  of  her  uncle,  I 
suppose.  That  was  lucky  for  you,  Knyvett ;  for,  by  Jove  I 
she's  a  pretty  girl,  you  know,  and  agreeable  into  the  bargain. 
If  she'd  chosen  to  make  up  to  him,  I  expect  your  chances 
would  have  been  siiaky.' 

'  You  say  the  truth,  my  dear  boy.  It  was  iucky  for  me. 
I  admit  it  frankly.  But  I,  who  o.lways  play  my  cards  care- 
fully, have  taken  great  pains  to  eliminate  luck.  I've  visited 
the  old  gentleman  every  blessed  year  with  recurrent  regu- 
larity at  his  summer  quarters,  at  Aix-les-Bains,  much  to  my 
own  personal  discomfort,  for  he's  a  selfish  old  epicure,  and 
I  hate  selfishness;  but  the  end,  of  course,  justifies  the 
means ;  and  I  think  I've  made  it  pretty  safe  by  this  time 
that  he  either  has  drawn  up,  or  is  about  to  draw  up,  a  new 
and  more  sensible  will  in  my  favour.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
science, he's  sure  to  see  to  it.  I  shall  snap  my  fingers  then 
at  the  man  Whitmarsh.  And,  indeed,  it'd  be  a  pity,  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  that  a  Quixotic,  impulsive  girl  like 
Iris  should  have  the  sole  management  of  all  that  splendid 
property.  She's  like  all  learned  ladies ;  she's  quite  un- 
practical. I  met  her  last  week  at  a  garden-party  at  Staines 
(where  I  was  very  attentive  to  her,  of  course,  just  to  keep 
my  hand  in) ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  girl  actually  told 
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.I'll 

til; 


T  liru^^^'^  "'^^^^  *°  *^^i°  a8  a  hospital  nurse      Hnr  ,ir.nT« 

H;SdL'°  '''^'  ^^^^"''"y  "'  histimeff  iTyou  know 
tie  niight  die  any  mormiiR,  out  of  Dure  micl.iof  o„j  - 

you  in  the  lurch  and  your  couaJn  i/cWe" '  ' '""'  """* 

.  .■'•™','=?"'"'g8°<=y.'"'5ortuiiately,' Harold  renlierl   ».fl,  . 

It  occurred '^tol;;r.r=  ^'^^'^''^^  "^  "^"^  cJ^^. 

M;  VnT  --^  t  ^r 'ea!  aT^i:';s^  f I 

shuffle  out  of  it  quietly  by  lettmg  toe    hilg  dila 'natural 

■  tC's  n3V°r  '";  '^'^'^  ^"""y  unenluribared  •    " 
litufi  \5     ^'"  *°?  '^'-^'^  °f  y°».'  1»'9  hearer  resnonded    a 

meJ^stne";''^'  ' ""'  ^^^^^^  ^  '"««  '-  ^ha^^Tr'^i^os: 
Harold  Knyyetfs  reply  was  suddenly  out  short  bv  the 

he  said,  handing  him  the  flimsy  pink  paDer  on  ^V™^; 
Harold  took  it  and  tore  open  the  enveLrcareI?,,lv  l 
invitation  for  a  day  on  the  moors  no  d™,^.^^■  ^? 
request  from  the  e  Jtor  of  thS^a^SiXi^XV^S^' 
no  bee  of  that  forthcoming  work  of  Kekerch^s  on  the 
'  Slavonic  Element  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  • 

As  he  read  it,  his  face  turned  white  with  mingled  d,« 
appomtmeut,  rage,  and  impotence  >"ingltd  dis- 

br^I'""''  "P'''  ''''  ^""""^  '^^^^'  ^''^"''''g  f'^lure  on  th. 
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•  Why,  this,'  Harold  answered,  as  he  handed  him  the 
trumpery  little  crumpled  scrap  of  Government  economy. 
•  From  my  uncle's  valoL.     The  fruit  of  my  investment.' 

The  friend  read  it  mechanically  aloud  : 

•  Sir  Arthur  died  at  two  this  afternoon,  at  his  residence 
it  Aix,  quite  suddenly,  of  angina  pectoris.  I  have  searched 
his  papers  up  and  down,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  any  other 
will  than  tho  one  now  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitors. 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

*  Gilbert  Montgomery.' 

A  crushing  blow  !    The  cards  had  failed  him  I 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  Harold  Knyvett  recoveiv  ^ 
his  usual  presence  of  mind  after  that  deadly  reverse.  Dead, 
and  with  no  other  will  yet  made  I  Dead,  with  no  chance  of 
influencing  his  decision  1  Dead,  before  he  had  even  pro- 
posed to  Iris  I  To  ask  her  now  would  be  too  open  and  un- 
blushing a  confession  of  fortune-hunting.  Procrastination 
had  lost  him  both  chances  at  once — hia  uncle's  procras- 
tination in  the  one  case,  his  own  in  the  other.  If  only  he 
had  proposed  a  week  since  at  that  garden-party  at  Staines  ! 
Fool,  fool  that  he  was  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  idly  by 
him  I 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however.  Next  minute, 
strategy  had  res^imed  the  command.  Vain  regret  was  very 
little  in  Harold  Knyyett's  line.  Like  a  strong  man,  he 
nerved  himself  after  his  defeat,  and  proceeded  to  bring  up 
his  reoerves  for  action.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  The 
hand  was  on  the  very  nick  of  five.  News  of  Sir  Arthur's 
death  wouldn't  get  irto  even  the  last  edition  of  this  evening's 
papers.  Iris  would  therefore  not  probably  hear  of  it  till 
to-morrow  morning.  No  more  procrastination ;  no  more 
delay.  The  last  moment  for  the  forlorn  hope  had  now 
arrived.  If  he  took  his  pretty  cousin  by  sborm  to-night,  all 
might  yet  be  well,  and  the  estate  might  be  secured,  even 
though  burdened  with  the  undesirable  encumbrance. 

Harold  Knyvett  was  not  a  marrying  man;  but  if  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  reflected  with  a  sigh,  a  man 
might  marry  a  plainer  girl  than  his  cousin  Iris. 

He  had  an  engagement  with  his  superior  in  the  office  at 
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seven,  to  dine  at  his  club,  worse  luck,  and  he  dared  not 
neglect  it.  Cautious  before  all  things,  Harold  Knyvett 
would  never  throw  away  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 
The  office  was  a  certainty ;  Iris  was  a  chance.  No  gambler 
he;  he  v/ould  stick  to  his  engagement.  But  he  could  go 
away  early,  thank  heaven — say  at  9.30,  or  thereabouts 
(pleading  an  At  Home) — and  be  up  at  his  aunt's  befoia  the 
clock  struck  ten.  Filled  with  the  scheme,  he  rushed  to  the 
door  and  hailed  in  all  haste  a  passing  hansom.  It  took  him 
to  his  chambers  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  There  he  sat 
down  at  his  old  oak  desk  and  wrote  at  full  speed  two  hurried 
letter-^  The  first  was  to  the  heiress :  *  A  most  judicious 
Btr-  ,  ne  said  to  himself,  with  a  chuckle. 

•  My  dear  Ikis, 

'  I  am  very  particularly  anxious  to  see  you  this 
evening  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  matter  of  some  serious  im- 
portance to  both  of  us  alike.  You  are  always  kindness 
itself  to  me,  I  know.  May  I  ask  you,  if  possible,  as  the 
best  and  sweetest  of  cousins,  not  to  go  out  at  all  to-night, 
or,  in  case  you  have  any  engagement  far  the  evening,  to 
come  home  again  early,  so  that  I  may  manage  to  have  ten 
minutes'  talk  with  you  alone  ?  I  know  you'll  do  this  for 
me,  like  a  dear  good  girl.  With  much  love,  in  breathless 
haste, 

•  Your  very  affectionate  cousin, 

•  Habold.' 

The  second  was  a  hasty  note  to  his  solicitor  . 

•Dear  Hardy, 

*  The  old  man  has  popped  off  the  hooks  this  afternoon 
at  Aix,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  has  neglected  to  draw 
up  any  other  will  than  the  one  I  told  you  of.  This  is 
beastly.  We  must  resist  all  probate  of  the  existing  docu- 
ment to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  I'll  see  you  upon  the 
subject  to-morrow  morning.  Meanwhile,  look  over  my 
grandfather's  will — you  have  a  copy,  I  believe — and  take  all 
necessary  steps  immediately,  to  prevent  a  surprise  by  the 
other  party. 

•  Yours,  in  hot  haste, 

'H:^rold  Knyvett.* 
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Then,  being  nothing  if  not  a  methodical  man.  Mr  Harold 
Knyvett  proceeded  to  put  both  letters,  out  of%reforce  of 
habit,  to  copy  in  his  copying  press-the  solicitor's  first,  and 
nro^n  ^^*^^'^^^5^«-  A  ^m  iB  always  a  handy  thing ;  you  can 
ventn?  X^Y.  necessary,  and  suppress  it  when  incon- 
venient      That  done,  he  rang  the  bell  for  his  sen-,nt 

bend  those  at  once  to  their  addresses  by  a  mmission- 
aire,'  he  said  abruptly.  « Let  him  take  a^cab.  At  Miss 
ivnyvett's  1  should  like  him  to  wait  for  an  answer.' 

CHAPTER  XI. 

GOOD    NEWS    FROM   AIX. 

About  the  same  time,  that  identical  afternoon,  Uncle  Tom 
arrived  by  hansom,  very  red-faced,  at  Mrs.  Knyvett's  house 
in  West  Kensin^^ton.  Great  trepidation  possessed  his  soul 
and  an  open  telegram  fluttered  ostentatiously  in  his  left 
I  1  uf ""  y°^^f  If'  "^y  <^ear,'  he  remarked,  with  sundry 
putfs  and  blows,  to  Ins,  who,  indeed,  had  only  just  come  in 
from  tennis,  and  seemed  to  the  outward  eye  of  a  mere 
casual  observer  as  calm  as  any  Third  Classic  ought  always 
to  be;  don  t  be  too  agitated,  there's  nothing  to  alarm  vou 
I  ve  brought  you  news-  most  important  news.  Your  unc)  >' 
Sir  Arthur,  died  at  Aix-)e-Bains  at  two  this  afternoon  of 
angina  pectoris,  ^^,  wi 

'Well,  really,  Uncle  Tom,'  Iris  answered,  with  a  smile 
throwing  her  pretty  little  arms  caressingly  around  him      '  T 
suppose,  of  course,  I  ought  to  be  awfully  sorry:  he's  Dana's 
brother,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but.^as  a  matter  oFf^t 
1  nardly  remember  seeing  him  when  I  was  quite  a  baby  and 

trX^''^T/T'^-fT^^™  °"^y  ^«  ^^^  ^f^he  family  nor- 
P«    nn     ^1    ^^^  ?^  -^  \  "^^'3^^  ««rew  up  even  a  convenuonal 
teai  now  to  lament  his  demise  with.' 

'  ^^^J'vj'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed,  in  a  fervour  of  isfonish- 
meuL  »Vhy,  you  ought  to  be  delighted  !  overj  .  ^^  I  irre- 
presf'ible  1  Sorry  at  coming  into  six  thousand  a  vear,  indeed  I 
Why  the  girl  s  gone  cracked  I  I'll  trouble  you  for  her  calm- 
-^^ss  !     Sorry,  indeed  !     Sorry  1' 

At  the  words,  Mrs.  Knyvett,  who  was  standing  by.  fell 
back  in  her  chair,  with  her  main  aquiline  feature  pointed 
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straight  towards  the  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  coiling,  and 
indulged  parenthetically  in  a  loud  fit  of  mingled  hysterical 
sobs  and  laughter.  If  Iris  was  insensible  to  her  own  good 
fortune,  Mrs.  Knyvett,  at  least,  as  an  irreproachable  British 
mother,  folt  bound  to  rise  vicariously  on  her  account  to  the 
height  of  the  situation.  But  as  soon  as  this  little  interrup- 
tion had  been  partially  composed,  according  to  due  precedent, 
by  the  application  of  sal  volatile  and  eau  de  Cologne,  Undo 
Tom  was  enabled  to  proceed  more  systematically  with  his 
exposition  of  the  existing  crisis. 

'  Now  calm  yourself,  my  dear,'  the  fat  Httle  old  gentleman 
began  again,  with  much  energy,  being,  in  fact,  very  far  from 
calm  himself,  and  therefore,  like  many  other  people  in  the 
same  circumstances,  particularly  anxious  to  quiet  the  nerves 
of  other  people.  '  Here's  the  telegram  I've  just  received 
from  Savoy : 

*  '*  Sir  Arthur  died  at  two  this  afternoon,  at  his  residence 
at  Aix,  quite  suddenly,  of  atigina  pectoris.  I  have  searched 
his  papers  up  and  down,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  any  other 
will  than  the  one  now  in  the  hands  of  his  solicitor. 

*  **  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  ••  Gilbert  Montgomery."  ' 

It  was  word  for  word  the  self-same  telegram  that  Harold 
Knyvett  had  received  at  the  Cheyne  Row  Cluo ;  but  of  that 
little  peculiarity  in  its  duplicate  form  Uncle  Tom,  of  course, 
was  as  yet  unaware, 

*  He's  a  treasure,  that  valet,'  he  murmured  to  himself,  with 
a  hug  of  delight.  '  Behaved  most  admirably.  Never  ex- 
pended ten  pounds  in  my  life  to  better  advantage  !' 

•But  why  does  he  telegraph  to  you,  uncle  dear?'  Iris 
asked,  much  puzzled. 

*  Well,  the  fact  is,  my  child,'  the  old  barrister  answered, 
with  a  somewhat  shamefaced  look,  for  he  felt  he  must  con- 
fess the  one  sin  of  an  otherwise  blameless  life  openly,  '  in 
any  other  case  I  wouldn't  have  descended  to  obtaining  in- 
formation from  any  other  man's  servants,  by  fair  means  or 
foul ;  but  in  dealing  with  a  scoundrel  of  the  calibre  and 
metal  of  Harold  Knyvett ' 

*  Uncle  1'  Iris  cried,  firing  up,  '  you've  no  right  to  pre* 
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judge  him  f    You've  no  right  to  speak  so  of  any  of  my  rela- 
tions I     You've  no  right  to  call  my  cousin  a  scoundrel.' 

*  Exactly  80,  my  dear,'  the  old  man  went  on.  in  a  pleased 
tone.  « I  like  you  none  the  worse  for  withstanding  mo  to 
my  face,  as  Paul  did  somebody,  and  sticking  up  for  your 
relative,  though  he  does  happen  to  be  a  sneak  and  a  cur  and 
a  bully ;  but,  at  any  rate,  in  dealing  with  a  claim  like  his 
(if  that  phrase  will  satisfy  you),  I  thought  it  best  to  ensure 
beforehand  prior  and  e.^olusive  information  of  my  own  from 
your  uncle's  body-servant ;  so  that  the  moment  Sir  Arthur 
was  comfortably  dead,  and  past  the  possibility  of  meddling 
with  his  last  will  and  testament,  we  might  secure  ourselves 
at  once  against  Harold's  machinations.  That  fellow'd  stick 
at  nothing,  I  can  tell  you,  my  child.  He's  a  bad  lot.  Why, 
he'd  forge  a  will,  I  know,  if  he  saw  no  other  way  of  getting 
what  he  wanted,  as  soon  as  look  at  you. ' 

•Uncle!'  Iris  exclaimed  again  severely;  and  the  old 
gentleman  immediately  assumed  a  penitent  attitude. 

'  Well,  he's  dead,  anyhow,'  Uncle  Tom  went  on,  with  pro- 
fessional glee ;  '  and  it's  pretty  sure  now  he's  made  no  will 
but  tlae  one  we  know  about.  So,  Iris,  the  position  amounts 
to  this :  you're  the  mistress  of  six  thousand  a  year— a  great 
fortune,  my  dear !     A  very  great  fortune !' 

*  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  spend  it  wisely  for  the  good  of 
the  world,'  Iris  answered,  with  a' sigh. 

She  was  a  trifle  pale,  but  otherwise  seemed  about  as 
calm  as  usual.  Her  calmness  irritated  Mrs.  Knyvett  inex- 
pressibly. 

'For  goo  mess' sake.  Iris!'  she  exclaimed,  getting  up  as 
though  she'd  like  to  shake  her,  '  do  laugh,  or  cry,  or  scream, 
or  do  something  just  to  show  you  understand  the  importance 
of  your  position.  I  never  in  my  life  knew  such  a  girl  as  you 
are.  When  that  Cambridge  local  or  something  was  going  to 
be  announced  the  other  day,  you  were  as  white  as  death  and 
as  agitated  as— -as  a  jelly ;  and  now  that  you've  come  into 
six  thousand  a  year  you're  as  calm  over  your  good  fortune  as 
if  six  thousand  a  year  were  a  kind  of  accident  that  dropped 
in  upon  one  daily !' 

*  But  the  examination  was  so  much  more  important  to  me  ' 
Iris  answered  gentl  /,  stroking  her  mother's  hair,  to  prevent 
another  sudden  outburst  of  sobbing  and  laughin^T.     « I  aid 
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that  myself,  you  see,  by  my  own  exertions ;  whereas  this  it 
a  sort  of  adventitious  external  circumstance.  It's  not  what 
one /ia.s,  80  much  as  what  one  zs,  that  matters.  .  .  .  Besides, 
the  question's  really  thii  :  oughtn't  Harold  to  have  at  least 
as  much  as  I  have  ?' 

•  God  bless  my  soul  I  why  ?'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed,  in 
extreme  astonishment. 

'  Because,  you  know,  we  wero  both  equally  related  to  Sir 
Arthur  by  birth ;  and  I  should  have  felt  it  an  injustice 
myself  if  Sir  Arthur  had  loft  everything  he  had  to  Harold, 
and  nothing  to  me.  It  would  be  a  manifest  inequality  ;  and, 
as  Aristotle  says,  in  the  **  Nicomachoan  Ethics,"  equality  is 
justice.' 

'  But  the  law,  my  child  1'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed  aghast — 
♦  the  law  of  the  land— the  law  allows  it.  •*  Perfect  freedom 
of  testamentary  disposition,"  Blackstone  remarks,  "  is 
the  keystone  of  the  English  law  ,of  bequest  and  inheri- 
tance." ' 

•  It  may  be  the  law,'  Iris  made  answer  unabashed ;  *  but 
is  it  right  ?  is  it  justice  ?' 

Uncle  Tom's  hair  stood  on  end  with  alarm  at  the  heretical 
question.  A  lawyer  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  pleading  probate  cases  to  be  set  such  a  problem  ! 

•They're  the  same  thing,  my  dear,'  he  made  answer, 
gasping — '  the  self -same  thing  under  two  different  aspects. 
The  law  deiines  and  expresses  clearly  what  is  right  and 
proper  for  a  man  to  do  in  each  particular  instance ;  it  lays 
down  the  strict  principles  of  individual  justice.' 

♦Herbert  Spencer  thinks,'  the  Third  Classic  went  on, 
undismayed  by  his  evident  outburst  of  horror,  '  that  law  is 
merely  the  brute  expression  of  the  will  of  a  real  or  practical 
majority— generally  a  dead  majority  :  often  an  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  mediaeval  majority.  He  holds,  in  fact,  that  law 
in  its  essence ' 

'  Heaven  bless  the  girl !'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed,  stopping 
both  his  eais  with  his  hands  vigorously.  '  If  she  isn't  going 
to  lecture  me  on  Political  Economy!  Why,  haven't  I 
already  explained  to  you,  miss,  that  you  may  do  anything 
on  earth  with  me,  except  two  things — bandage  my  legs,  and 
give  me  lectures  on  Political  Economy?  I  desire  to  live 
and  die  a  humble  Christian,  in  complete  ignorance  of  that 
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hard-hearted  science.     Let's  return  to  our  muttons.     Let 
me  Boe,  where  were  we  ?' 

•  I  was  saying,'  Iris  went  on,  in  her  quiet  firm  way,  '  that 
I  thought  I  ought  to  share  this  fortune  with  Harold,  who 
seems  to  me  to  have  quite  equal  claims  to  it  with  myself 
uncle.'  •'       ' 

Uncle  Tom's  wrath  seethed  up  rapidly  to  boiling-point. 
•  With  Harold  I'  he  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  disgust.  '  With 
that  sneak  1  with  that  cur !  with  that  incarnation  of  selOsh- 
ness  I  Upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  if  you  were  to  do  such  a 
quixotic  thing  as  that,  as  long  as  I  lived  I  should  never 
speak  another  word  to  you.' 

'I  should  be  very  sorry  for  that,'  Iris  answered  with  a 
smile—'  at  least,  if  I  believed  it ;  more  sorry  than  for  any- 
thing else  I  could  think  of  on  earth  ;  for  I  love  you  dearly ; 
but  if  I  thought  it  right,  whether  you  meant  it  or  not,  I 
should  have  to  do  it.' 

'  Iris  !*  her  mother  exclaimed,  wirh  a  severe  curve  of  the 
principal  feature,  '  how  on  earth  can  you  talk  in  such  a  way 
to  your  uncle— and  after  his  unremitting  Vindness  to  you 
always  I'  ^ 

*  We  must  first  of  all  obey  our  consciences,  mother,'  Iris 
replied  gravely.     '  Fiat  justioia,  you  know,  mat  coilum.' 

What  end  this  discussion  of  first  principles  might 
have  reached  between  disputants  so  utterly  without  common 
premisses  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  had  not  a  diversion  been 
suddenly  effected  by  the  entrance  of  the  maid  with  a  note 
for  iMiss  Knyvett.  'And  the  messenger's  waiting  in  an 
'ansom  for  the  answer,  miss.' 

Iris  read  it  through  with  some  slight  misgiving. 

*  From  Harold,'  she  said  shortly,  and  handed  it  to  her 
uncle. 

The  barrister  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  glanced  at  it 
angrily. 

•Too  affectionate  by  half!'  he  cried.  *"The  best  and 
sweetest  of  cousins  I"  "  In  breathless  haste  1"  He's  hedg- 
mg,  now.  He's  got  wind  of  this,  too,  and  he's  going  to 
propose  to  you.  The  scampi  the  skunk  I  the  disgustintr 
vermin  1'  o         o 

Iris  was  too  charitable  to  beliere  it  true  without  maturer 
evidence. 
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'  We  must  wait  and  see,'  ihe  said ;  '  I  don'l  want  lo 
prejudge  him.' 

*  It's  true,'  Uncle  Tom  went  on,  with  rising  Inrlignation  ; 
*  I  see  through  the  cur.  There's  been  doubio-dcahng  hero. 
Tiiat  scoundrel  of  a  valet  has  taken  pay  from  both  of  us 
aUke,  and  sent  us  both  an  identical  telegram.  Harold 
knows  he's  cut  orT  without  appeal,  and  he  wants  to  propoHo 
to  you  before  you  get  the  news  and  know  what  he's  driving 
at.'^ 

•  I  hope  not,'  Iris  criou,  flushing  up  with  shame  at  the 
mere  suggestion. 

Uncle  Tom  was  turning  over  the  letter  curiously. 

•Why,  God  bless  my  soul  I'  he  exclaimed  with  a  start, 
'  what's  this  upon  the  fly-leaf  ?  What  extraordinary  marks  I 
They  look  for  all  the  world  like  the  reverse  of  a  letter.' 
And  he  sat  down  to  examine  them  with  the  close  and  patient 
scrutiny  of  an  old  hand  in  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Division. 
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At  ten  o'clock,  as  Iris  iingered  the  piari"*  in  the  drawing- 
room  alono  (by  special  arrangement),  a  rat-tat  at  the  door, 
loud  but  decorous,  announced  her  cousin  Harold's  arrival. 
Iris's  heart  beat  quickly  for  a  minute ;  it  was  an  ordeal  to 
have  to  see  him  on  such  an  errand  alone,  but  she  had  made 
her  mind  up  to  learn  the  whole  truth,  cost  what  it  might, 
and  she  would  go  through  with  it  now  to  the  bitter  end  at 
all  hazards.  A  frail  little  thing  on  the  bodily  side,  she  was 
by  no  means  wanting  in  moral  courage ;  and  here  was  an 
opportunity,  a  hateful  opportunity,  all  ready  to  hand  for 
testing  her  self-confidence. 

As  for  Harold,  he  came  up  in  evening  dress  and  in 
axcellent  spirits  ;  after  all,  it  was  only  a  temporary  check ; 
he  would  marry  the  fortune,  if  he  couldn't  inherit  it.  Any 
man  nowadays  can  select  his  girl,  and  make  tolerably  sure 
of  her,  with  a  little  attention  !  It's  only  a  matter  of  casting 
your  fly  well.  He  wore  a  cream-coloured  rose,  with  a 
maidenhair,  in  his  button-hole  ;  his  shirt-front  was  faultlesg, 
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Md  hie  white  tie  of  the  most  immaculate  neatness.  Women 
attach  BOMie  importance  to  these  trifles,  you  know    even 

Knyvett  was  well  aware  that  his  teeth  were  pearly,  and  his 
eyes  cold  blue,  and  his  moustache  the  envy  of  ^he  ent  re 
divil  Service.  He  entered  with  a  look  intended  to  b^ 
almost  rapturous. 

fhl^^n-^'"""^  °^  1°"'  ,^"'''  *^®  ^"«^^'  as  he  kissed  her 
though  his  cousm  shrank  away  somewhat  timidly  from  that 
doubtful  k,Hs.  '  I  see  you  understood  me  I  That  wS  ever 
so  nice  of  you.     And   alone,  too  I     That  is  more  tha^rf 

e'xnct'uofi^fr''  ^""V^^  «°°^  fortune!!  hardly 
expoctort  to  iind  you  alotie  here.  ^ 

•Mamma  had  a  headache.'  Iris  answered  with  truth,  for 
the  shock  an.    the  hysteria  had  proved  too  much  for  the 

eaily  What  did  you  want  to  see  me  about,  Harold?  Has 
anything  unusual  turned  up  since  I  saw  you?' 

'  ^^othing  unusual,  dearest,'  Harold  went  on,  leaning  for- 
ward, and  looking  profoundly  in  the  direction  o  her  avirted 
eyes ;  '  but  a  feeling  I  have  long  felt  growing  within  me  has 
come  to  a  her  \  at  last ;  and  this  afternoon  it  broke  oX  me 
Buddonly,  hke  a  Hash  of  inspiration,  that  I  could  no  TonSr 
put  oil  openmg  my  whole  heart  to  you  '  ^ 

Iris's  hand  trembled  violently.  She  hated  herself  she 
was  so  horribly  guilty ;  it  was  such  a  wicked  duplicity  to  let 
him  go  on-she,  who  knew  all  the  facts  already,     i^e    she 

mH  t  ttVl  H?  '°".^'^'°  '''  "^^"^^^  closc'confe  whtt 
might  ol  It.  for  the  sake  of  certainty.  Harold  noted  her 
agitation,  and  misread  its  meanin- 

phanrsmH^.^'^'^^''!.'  ^^  ^^^^^ht^to  himself,  with  a  tri'im- 
Pliant  sm  le        See  how  her  hand  trembles  I     But  I'll  plav 

hand  ""LTr'  °"  °T\  """'^f"  *  '°f''  '"^  '«"«.  taking  her 
land,   half  unresisted,   in   his  own,  and  playing  wifh   it 

tender  y,  while  Iris  still  kept  her  face  studio^UBfy  averted 

Ills  one  thing  that  made  ffie  think  more  particularly  of 

tins  to-day  IS  my  strong  desire  there  should  be  no  shadow  o 

mercenary  fee  ing  on  either  side  between  you  and  me  Xse 

interests  should  be  so  identical  in  all  things.   Uncle  I'rWs 
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still  alive.  Wiiilo  he  liven,  noitlier  of  us  knows  to  which  ol 
the  two,  or  in  what  proportion,  tlio  dear  old  gentleman  will 
leave  his  money.  Now,  I  felt  it  borne  in  upon  me  with  a 
sudden  impulHo  this  afternoon  that  it  would  be  bettor  if, 
before  either  of  uh  was  ttiuH  put  in  a  poHition  of  superiority, 
BO  to  speak,  in  worldly  guodH  over  the  other,  we  were  to  let 
our  hearts*  secret  out  mutually.  And  for  that  I've  come  to 
see  you  to-night.  .  .  .  IriH,  1  love  you— I've  always  loved 
you,  of  course;  but  of  late  I've  learnt  what  my  love  meant. 
I>are  I  hope,  darling?'  and  he  raised  her  hand  tentatively, 
but  wi'ih  ardour,  towards  his  thin  lips,  and  was  about  to 
print  upon  it  what  seemed  to  him  the  appropriate  warm  kiss 
of  a  devoted  lover. 

Iris,  however,  could  stand  the  strain  of  tliis  false  position 
no  longer.  Withdrawing  her  hand  suddenly  from  his  with 
a  violent  start,  she  took  slowly  from  her  pocket  a  note  in  his 
hand,  and  began  to  read  some  pencilled  words,  interspersed 
with  ink,  on  the  lly-leaf  of  the  letter.  Slie  spoke  them  out 
witli  a  trembling  voice,  but  with  great  clearness,  to  this  un- 
expected purport : 

*Deak  Hakdy, 

•  The  old  man  has  popped  off  the  hooks  this  after- 
noon at  Aix,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out ' 

She  bad  got  no  further  when  Harold,  red  as  fire,  with  a 
sudden  dart  forward,  tried  to  seize  the  compromising  docu- 
ment from  her  hand ;  but  Iris  was  too  quick  for  him,  and 
too  relentless  as  well.  She  dashed  the  letter  with  one  hand 
hi'liind  her  back,  tlien  advancing  to  the  gas,  and  facing  him 
lull,  she  held  it  up  before  him,  and  read  to  the  very  last  line 
his  note  to  his  solicitor.  She  would  let  him  see  she  under- 
stood to  the  full  the  whole  depth  and  breadth  of  his  mimanly 
baseness. 

Harold  Knyvett,  well-bred  sneak  as  he  was,  stood  and 
listened  shamefaced,  now  white  as  a  curd.  What  could  all 
this  mean?  What  error  had  he  committed?  He  knew  he 
hadn't  blundered  the  elementary  blunder  of  putting  the 
wrong  letter  by  mistake  into  Iris's  envelope.  His  good 
business  habits  and  his  clockwork  accuracy  sufficed  to  save 
him  from  such  a  puerile  scholar's  mate  from  a  woman  as 
that ;  for  he  always  subscribed  each  letter  to  its  rec  ipient  at 
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Ihe  bottom  of  the  page  with  antifiue  punctiliouBnoM,  and 
alwaya  took  care  to  look,  as  he  foldod  thorn,  that  bubHcrip- 
tion  and  supcracription  talliod  oxa<  tly.  All  the  more,  there- 
fore, was  ho  nonplussed  to  iindorHtund  how  Irin  had  got  hold 
of  hia  note  to  Jiardy.  Could  tho  follow  havo  hearayod  him  V 
Iinpossiblol  ImpoHHiblol  But  he  stood  thoio,  with  his 
face  all  livid  to  bohold,  and  his  eyes  fixed  hard  upon  tho 
pattern  of  the  carpet,  till  Iris  had  completed  to  tlie  very  last 
word  her  ri;^'htoouH  torture. 

'What  doea  this  meiin,  Iris?'  he  asked  angrily,  as  sha 
folded  it  up  with  a  smile,  and  replaced  it  in  tho  envelope. 

'  It  means,'  Iris  answered,  handing  him  over  the  note, 
now  she  had  quite  finished  it,  with  ironical  courtesy,  • .  .  . 
that  you  use  too  thick  and  too  black  a  copying  ink.  I  advise 
you  in  future,  Harold,  to  employ  some  thinner  kind  if  you 
wish  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  unfortunate  exposure.' 

She  was  white  as  a  sheet  herself,  but  righteous  indigna- 
tion bore  her  through.  Tho  nuin  should  know  ho  wai 
detected  and  unmaHked;  he  should  writhe  for  his  meanness, 
whatever  it  cost  her. 

Harold  took  tho  note  from  her  hand  and  gazed  at  it 
mechanically.  Ho  saw  now  at  a  glance  the  source  of  all 
these  woes.  The  flyleaf  of  Iris's  letter,  laid  downward  in 
tho  copying-book,  had  taken  a  faint  and  half-illegiblo  im- 

fression  of  his  note  to  Hardy  from  the  wot  page  opposite. 
n  any  other  hands  than  Thomas  Kynnersloy  VVhitmaish's, 
those  loose,  sprawling  daubs  on  the  blank  sheet  would  no 
doubt  liave  meant  rather  less  than  nothing.  But  tho  dis- 
tinguished Q.C.  and  great  authority  on  probate  cases  had 
seen  too  many  strange  documents  and  forgeries  in  his  time 
not  to  have  become  an  adept  in  handwriting  and  all  that 
appertained  to  it.  No  expert  was  sharper  on  a  stroke  or  a 
dot  tiiau  he  ;  the  crossing  of  a  '  t '  was  enough  to  convict  y 
man  of  sin  before  his  scrutinizing  spectacles.  By  holding 
up  the  page  to  the  light  of  the  gas,  he  had  been  able  to 
supply  with  dexterous  pencil-strokes  the  missing  portions  of 
each  word  or  letter,  and  to  reconstruct,  entire,  the  com- 
promising epistle  to  Mr.  Harold's  solicitor.  So  skilfully  had 
he  built  it  all  up,  indeed,  that  even  Iris  herself  could  no 
longer  doubt  her  cousin's  meanness,  nor  could  Harold,  when 
confronted  with  his  own  handiwork,  thus  unexpectedly  re- 
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^^^^:{Zd:^^^^  w.en  He  w. 

the  honour  of  vouracoS.n;/'*?  ?°*  j'^y  f'^'-ther  desire 

as  long  as  IcS;&  n  Ve/lilT/ *°  ''^'T,  ^  ^°^ 
cared  for  vou  •  I  e».n  hfllif™  T„  ,       y""'  """l  ^  never 

see  no  more  of  you  '  °  y°"  °°  '""S^'-  ^"'l  ^  ""i" '« 

arold  looked  across  at  her  with  a  cur!  on  his  lin 

he  slrenran^r^r^Srdo^nf.T  "^^^^^^^^^^^ 

from  the  .e:^\ejn^^^^^^^^ 

I  m  not  concerned  at  present  about  Sir  Arthnr'-  fif i.  » 

ful  aJld  cynical  dupTicUr  ^  ^°"  "'"'  '*'"°* 

went ''o.^^'lU"  rhl'^whl^:?  *°  '*y  ^■"^*  ■">--'  H"'''^ 

yourperUal^p^ein'onsfbut  Z  wortThink  so'h*'"  ^° 
by.  you  know,  when  you  come  to  Wk  into  it  't?, ''y-*°<i- 
flaw,  and,  whether  you  like  it  «r  „T       .  ^''®™  **  » 

been  opposed,  and  perhaps  th^T-^ZllTt  Enf  ""^  ^^^ 
position  was  raisedf  administrate  was  .^^^^^^^  T 

Arthur  was  allowed  to  succeed  ^n\Z\l  ^^°^®^'  *»<i,  Sir 
v^s  aflaw  in  the  evidence'fTaU  tfaf'ind  nfteu'™? Z 
flaw,  to  let  you  see  how  little  I'm  afraid  of  vou  n°" ,"" 
Knyvett  s  body  was  never  recovered,  or  neCr  identifi^ 


REJECTED!  g. 

He  w««  only  missing,  not  certainly  killed.    And  as  he  hnA 

T^Zt^'T.  ''"^''"'f  t°  '"''^  ««"»"»  unpleasantness  tf 
own  fill      a  enininal  Charge  preferred  against  him  by  his 

rir  fn  !  '  ""''/'  ''^  ''■''"  ""'^"g  '"  't«  French  army! 

wentihcation  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.     Sir  Arthur 

himsera',    n  1^'fT  1°  r"'«  "'  *°  *>««"«.  and  satUfied 
himself  (as,  indeed,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  easily  satisfied) 

But  ™v"^n.^"^™'J  'J.'"*  ^'^- '"  '■"='- »'  '''^  datrass^ned 
Thi  n  li'^r?..  °*  *"°.  °  "^  regiment  did  not  belie™  it 
natives      f^^  \f%  sneaked  off.   and  hidden  among  the 

ttini'Tto^^rhtestir '^-^^ "  ^''  -^ "°'  ^»-  - 

lmtof''ffia:;'"'  '"^  "^"^  ""''  ~'^  """'^^P'  i°  "-'y 

«>;n\s'he&nishir  *'""""'  ^"^^  <^^^^^^h.o» 
not  an''  ^vf  i^  answered,  losing  his  head  with  rage,  ■  that's 

wrvpf anotw     T?      '"'"'  f°I  *"  ">»'•    One  bad  turn  de- 
serves  a,nother.    Unless  a  later  will  of  Sir  Arthur's  turns 

^^jTZ'^'^'TiX^  *  more  equitable  man^r-asi 
r  ctrenJe  §^«H  'l'°T'  '^'^  '^'''^^^  «»  I"^«  bunted 

M~f«d^ol^^Jre°^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rrS-^ith:^'  '"^- '°  ""'^  ^- ''"-  what ;;Vvrg^t 

'  And  if  another  will  does  turn  ud  '  Iris  rfiininA^  «,i,-^fi„ 
though  with  ashy  Ups,  •  leaving  the  ™t'  Sfvlo  vou' 
yon'U  accept  Sir  Arthur's  claims  without  hesitation  ^1  let 
Dncle  Clarence's  heirs,  if  he  ever  had  any,  go  without  the  in 

18  that  What  you  mean?  ....  Harold,  you  may  go  I'    And 
nsing  to  her  ful  height,  she  pointed  to  the  dooJ.  ^' You  had 
only  one  friend  in  your  own  family,'  she  said  ■  and  W™ 
succeeded  to-night  in  turning  her  gainst  yoT''  ^ 

pa5ed  °^  ^^  ''*''  ""^  "*"'•    0"  **^«  la^^g  1" 

'  Eemember,'  he  called  back,  with  a  parting  shot,  ■  I'U 
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not  rest  till  IVe  brought  the  rightful  heir,  to  light  againrt 

m.tted,in  his  anger.  Another  wUr™V™'^:^?p\''„f  ^r" 
S  "^  ^'^^'^^'^^^^^ 
wsLl/TT  '"'d.«"«'-Sy  and  wit-a  man   Jove  IFl 

per^ctly  snnple  to-weV.'to'aUel'  it' posthum  ^.ly  Vor^th: 
into'lriB'»'lfiS*'^'.f'u'''u8'  '*"°^'  •>«  '■ad  put  a  weapon 

Jj-J^^t^^  t^l:  .!^:  T^f^thri'ie  hif -f  s'o° 

far  wrong,  the  best  way  in  the  end  would  perhaps  be  to  1p? 

t'ptrcrof' S^;^^^^^  ^''\  "^^^^  -oniaZuZt  them  \'o 
thf^fT:^  ?    Arthur's  claim  ;  and  after  that,  whenever 

ur7up'  oTtha^'hf ''"'^.^!}  A^T^  ^P  (^°^  i^  '^  ^ 
easv  to^fil^  it  l^''^  decided  ,  they  would  find  it  less 
them  hp^J  I  matter  against  him.  Meanwhile,  to  annoy 
them,  hed  hunt  up  his  uncle  Clarence's  business  too 
The  man  very  hkely  was  still  alive.  Any  TZn's'  ^ood 
enough  to  use  against  an  enemy  ^         ^         ^°°^ 

waf  afteTaU  I     nff^'  ^^^*  a  splendid  creature  that  girl 
lift  wi  u^®  ^?^  ""^^^^  admired  her  so  much  in  his 

Me  before  as  when  she  confronted  him  like  a  wilS  nlti^ 
her  anger  to-night.     That  righteous  indTgnatn  b"cl?her 
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magnificently.    By  Jove,  she  was  grand  I     What  a  fool  he'd 
been  not  to  marry  her  long  ago  I    Why,  let  alone  the  fortune 

tl^^^  T^  ^.?^.  "^^"  "^^«^^  ^«  P^^^^  *o  n^arry  for  her  own 
8ake  any  day -if  he  meant  marrying.     She  was  so  pretr 

BO  clever  and  had  such  funds  of  characteT  rnfhe^d 
Tn  rfriPn^'«*^''^^'''"°"°'  ^^,  ^^^^  ^'°^^  back  from  Stabea 
ivfir  Jvl?  1  TV/u'^"^^®'  ^^^  ^^«  *h®  °°ly  woman  that 
ever  hved  who  held  her  parasol  of  dehberate  purpose  at  such 
an  angle  as  not  entirely  to  shut  out  the  view  of  all  sur 
rounding  objects  from  her  male  companion. 

A  splendid  creature,  and  a  most  undoubted  heiress.    But 
as  a  woman  alone,  well  worth  the  sacrifice  ' 

off  h^nTl^^*^  *°i  8°?^^^^^'"  ^ow»  indeed,  he'd  married  her 
nn^i^  o  Ifiu^^'^P^^"^  y^^'""  «^°°«-     Nay,  more,  in  his  own 

thit'hl  wf  f^^^;v,^f  ^'^''  ^^^^  ^  «*^^  ^^  the  solemn  Zl 
that  he  wanted  t^at  ^^oman.  As  far  as  was  possible  to  such 
a  nature  as  his,  he  was  in  love  with  Iris-iid  he  had  o^v 
just  that  very  evemng  discovered  it.  * 


CKAPTEE  XIII. 

IRIS   STRIKES. 

•Unolb,'  Iris  said,  when  she  talked  it  over  with  the  old 
barrister  m  the  dining-room  next  morning,  *  after  all  that 
happened  last  mght,  do  you  know,  I'm  not  perhaps  quite  so 
Ha^^rold  '  ^^  ^^^  *°  ^^"'"'^  ^''''^®  Arthurs  fortune  with 
'God  bless  the  girl  I'  Uncle  Tom  cried,  in  mock  horror 

«S?  "w^^'i^c^"®!  l^®  J^^^^  ^°^^  Yo^  were  both 
equally  related  to  Sir  Arthur  by  birth,  weren't  you  ?  and  at 
Aristotle  says,  equality  is  justice.' 

Iris  blushed  slightly.     It  was  too  cruel  of  him  thus  to 
bring  up  her  own  words  in  judgment  against  her. 

*  But  he  behaved  so  disgracefully,  so  abominably,  last 
night    she  said  apologetically.     '  He  doesn't  deserve  it ' 

It  8  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  see,'  Uncle  Tom  responded, 
with  a  cheerful  b  ink,  •  that  going  to  Girton  and  coming  ou 
Third  Classic  still  leaves  a  girl  essentially  a  woman  at  heart 
for  all  that.    No  woman  that  ever  lived,  whether  she'd  -ea^ 
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Aristotle  or  not,  cares  or  ever  cared  one  farthing  yet  sbont 
abstract  justice.  What  women  care  about  is  the  Hatisfaction 
of  their  own  personal  emotions  and  feelings.  I'm  glad  to 
see,  my  dear,  that  in  this  respect  you're  no  better  than  the 
rest.  ••  He  ought  by  rights  to  have  half  this  p.-oporty, 
of  course,"  you  say  in  effect ;  •*  but  as  I  see  he's  a  sneak  and 
a  mean-spirited  cur,  I  don't  think  I'll  bother  about  giving 
hi:n  his  fair  share  of  it."  Very  womanly  and  very  right. 
That,  I  take  it,  my  child,  is  about  the  long  and  the  short  o£ 
your  arj^ument.' 

Iris  laughed. 

•Perhaps  so,'  she  replied.  'But  anyhow,  Uncle  Tom, 
after  what  he  did  and  said  last  night,  I  find  my  desire  to  do 
him  strict  jusiiice  has  considerably  abated, 

So,  Aristotle  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Uncle  Tom 
was  permitted  vicariously  to  prove  Sir  Arthur's  will  in  due 
course — Iris  herself  being  named  sole  executrix — and  to 
fcake  all  necessa^  steps  for  her  succession  to  the  landed 
property.  As  soon  as  all  the  legal  arrangements  were  finally 
completed.  Iris  once  more  had  a  great  consultation  to  make 
vvith  her  guardian,  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  She  had 
given  up  the  liospital  nurse  fad,  of  course,  for  the  present, 
as  inconsistent  with  her  existing  position  as  a  great  heiress ; 
but  she  had  another  mine  to  explode  upon  poor  Uncle  Tom 
now,  and  once  more  a  mine  due  to  an  acp^e  attack  of  that 
niosb  undesirable  and  inconvenient  mental  disease,  con- 
science. 

'  Now  I  want  to  know.  Uncle  Tom,'  the  heiress  and  Third 
Classic  said  persuasively,  cornering  him  at  bay  in  an  easy- 
:hair  in  Mrs.  Kuyvett's  little  drawing-room  at  Kensington 
(for  they  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  the  projected 
mansion  in  Lowndes  Square),  *  is  there  any  truth,  or  is 
there  not,  in  that  story  of  Harold's  about  Uncle  Claience's 
supposed  disappearance  ?' 

The  distinguished  Q.G.  shuffled  awkwardly  in  his  seat. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  began  faintly  to  realize  the 
feelings  of  an  unwilling  witness  under  his  own  searching 
cross-examination. 

*  A  cock-and-bull  story  I'  he  said  at  last  evasively.  '  Just 
said  to  frighten  you.  If  I  were  you,  Iris,  I'd  think  no  mort 
about  it.' 
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*  But  if  there  any  tnith  In  it  iinol«  v  t^«         •  .  , 
qniet  emphasis,  as^  the  distin^^^^^^       or    P'»^«^^'  ^^^^ 
have  done  in  the  same  case  If  nn^f  i?   u  5'""^^^  ^°"^^ 
^^  «iy  loa^ea  in  front  of  hmi  m  that  amateur  witness- 

his  heirs,  or  executors  '  '  Clarence  Knyvett, 

who  ohould  at  last  resnlvA  f/.  To  ""'^^^^^^J'.^th  a  gasp,  as 

grandlatber'3  name  to  sundry^acieptanSl  if?/®?'  ^.^^ 
eupposed  that  this  came  at  lastVyZ  gSfathlr'.  t  '^ 
ledge,  and  that  your  erandfathp/  Koi?.  i ,  ?i  *  '""'^■ 
austere  man  threatelm/;^  „  lu"®"^8'  ''"^s  Moses,  an 

Clarence,fri8  beUe^  'to  *^°°*  the  whole  business.  So 
slowly  to  the  West  A;ih  *^  ^T^  <^"™.  '«'«•'»  BlopinR 
wind  that  yonruncie  was^^T.-""^  «•>«  morning  the  news  got 

he  has  beerconrteUrmTssed  iiZt™  •?  '''"'/"y '"  »^» 
'But  what  was  tW  Ik™,!  i,-       v™""™®^  "P again.' 

army?'  Iris  L?ed,  ^U  a  cal^asle  nfl  "  tte'^pfeneh 

'  Well,  nothing  Was  knr.^  fk    \.t  °'^  ™*''  paused, 
your  anJle  AlexfiS  We^n^f  T  *■""'  "^  ^«''^'  ^"^8 

from  whom  eridencri^  ixtirSSt^STud  ^^,'''1*  "  ""^ 
'  we  thought,  indeed  hi^'a  ».    I  *    a  '^*^  thumb-screw : 

Bir  Arth&  iheS  the  fro^erty  ^  W '    ^"'  ™  ^°°  "» 
findpcoo^of  CWoe'B  deKU^^aiSeUTarS;^ 
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or  living;  so  Sir  Arthur,  tracking  him  gradually  from 
Franco,  went  over  to  Algiers  in  the  end  to  find  it.  It  was 
througii  that,  ip  fact,  that  he  settled  down  first  at  Sidi  Aia. 
Well,  this  was  the  result  of  Sir  Arthur's  investigation.' 
And  here  Uncle  Torn  refreshed  his  memory  by  a  pull  at  hia 
note-book.  •  He  found  that  Clarence,  on  leaving  England, 
had  enlisted  in  tne  Third  Chasseurs  at  Toul  n,  under  the 
assumed  name  of — what  was  it?  let  me  see.  Ah,  yea! 
Joseph  Leboutillier ;  that  he  had  been  sent  over  to  Algeria 
to  join  his  regiment ;  that  he  took  part  for  some  time  in 
operations  in  the  interior ;  and  that  during  the  partial  in- 
surrection of  1868  he  wat,  employed  in  a  column  sent  to  re- 
duce the  mountaineers  of  some  outlandish  place  they  call 
Grande  Kabylie.  A  certain  battle  took  place  in  this  rer-ote 
quarter  against  the  insurgents  on  the  iOth  of  Jun  a  tLai 
year,  and  after  it,  Mr.  Joseph  Lebou'uiiJer  wj,,'  ujc:*tod 
missing.  His  name  was  struck  off  the  rol!  o'  the  reg^nnent, 
and  though  his  JDody  Imppened  to  be  never  iJ^ntifie'^,  tha 
French  authorities  were  perfectly  convincod  Ihac  he  died  in 
the  skirmish,  and  was  lost  on  the  field — an  avijirl-  tit  v/bich, 
as  Bean  Brummel  said  about  a  rent,  may  happen  to  ^:^j 
gentleman  any  day.  Our  own  Courts  admitted  the  papers 
Sir  Arthur  produced  as  proof  ot  death,  and  were  satialied 
of  the  identity  of  Joseph  Leboutillier  with  Clarence  Knyvett. 
In  short,  the  question's  really  as  good  as  settled ;  a  judge  in 
carnera  has  decided  pro  forma  that  Clarence  Knyvett  died  oji 
the  20th  of  June,  1868 ;  so  die  he  did,  then,  legally  and 
officially,  and  there's  nothing  ujore  to  be  sa'"^  about  it.' 

Iris  smiled. 

'  I  wish,  uncle  dear,'  she  said  good-humouredly,  *  I  could 
share  your  supreme  faith  in  the  absolute  wisdom  and 
abstract  justice  of  the  law  of  England.     But  John  Stuart 

Mill  says Oh  dear  me  1     I  forgot ' — for  Uncle  Tom 

was  stopping  up  his  ears  already,  lest  they  should  be  pro- 
faned by  fresh  assaults  of  that  dangerous  and  detestable 
political  econc-my.  '  To  return  to  the  question  now  before 
the  House  :  what  did  Harold  mean  ?  or  did  he  mean  any- 
thing, by  saying  that  many  soldiers  of  Uncle  Clarence's 
regiment  didn't  believe  he  was  really  dead,  but  thought  he'd 
sneaked  off  and  hidden  himself  somewhere  among  th« 
natiyes  ?' 
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Uncle  Tom  started. 

h«rmf  <q'%?y  soul  r  he  exclaimed,  with  %  gesture  of 
horror       So  this  is  what  comes,  then,  of  sen.ling  girls  to 

m^^lF^^  ^^^\  ^  ^V^  8°"«  *°  *^«  0»d  Bailey  Bar  I 
With  the  acumen  of  a  judge-if  judge,  have  any,  which  I 
very  much  doubt-she  puts  her  finger  pi  .np  do/n  It  once 
on  the  one  weak  point  of  the  entire  contention      Eemark" 

Frini/'T/^^^"'  ^"^^'  *^«  ^^<^*'«  this:  an  andent 
^rencL  military  m  retreat-thafs  just  how  he  signed  hfrn- 

Arthur  at  Sidi  Aia    shortly  after  your  uncle  Alexanders 

was  dead  at  all ;   but   that  he'd  run  away    and  cone  off 

andan  'f?  I''  ^T  ^-^^^^^^  *^  ^^^  The '  n'atrver'The 
ancient  French  military  m  retreat  didn't  give  his  name  of 
course,  so  we  couldn't  cross-examine  himi  but  youHnde 
sen    me  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Aix-les-Bains^  and  also 

?n '^fs'  n  Jr  '""'^"  ^"^•°^^-  T^«  ^^^'^'  Fron;h  soldier! 
ILoi  P  li^Uf  communication,  declared  he  had  been  a 
weU  tLT*?  ^\^Tl^  -^fbo^ti^i-r,  and  had  known  hm 
hnli'n.  .        °'®?^i  Le^outillier  was  an  eccentric  person. 

th!f  h!  ^^^^^f^^^'?^"^?"  ^^°^t  justice  to  thewLn.^; 
that  he  specially  objected  to  this  particular  war    waged 

XoTnhahT?hn'P\,^'^^^^  Kabyles^f  I  recolTect' aTi  Jit 
who  inhabit  the  trackless  mountains  of  the  interior  •  thai  he 

cluThoTtrfh'^.'  deepest  regret  at  being  employed  to 
rateneonlo  "inff^r^^  independence  of  "these"^ unfortu- 
nate people,    and  that  he  almost  refused  on  one  occasion  to 

to^i^ln'hr •''  f  ""^'.rH^  *^^*  g^^*^«-^«  ordered  him 
rentTiLtn!' '  '^""  *'^  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^g-  ^'  the  insur- 

•  V«^  ^^^^  ^^®\V  ^"^  ^^nnured  parenthetically. 
contiS   ^fh^^^-**!,"^^'®  ^^^'^y'  quixotic,'  Uncle  Tom 
fZns^c  voi^      a  faintly-compassionate  inflection  of  his 

miliuJ^  r  \  ^"'*'  ^^^""^^  "*^'  th«  ^"«i«^t  French 
rihif^ii-      u^'^i^®.^*  ^^^    fi^^^ly    convinced    that    Joseph 

mTvnfw  ^®  .^^^y^^«.  ^°y  l«°g«r;  and  he  said  that 
fa^I^  1 1^^'®.''*  ??l^taries  of  the  same  regiment  entirely 
agreed  with  him  in  this  supposition.'  «iii.ireiy 
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'And  then r 

«IflBh  pig.he«Jed  ol<i  man   fl,>  A  tTu'r  ani  ^r*'    ^  ""  ' 
■tickB,  he,  too,  ha.l  a  consc  ence  likt  all  o,    i?  "°"'  »*  "l"" 
l.at  s  n.(„iar  e,c,mtio„,  youn'ncle  n  a  tl.  '^•'J;i:'"i' ■-  ■""■ 
Harold.     Vour  fat  lur  and  vm,    »„  k  '  *'"'  '""  ""» 

family  con»ci™co  „  its  mo„7v>„,l^  7"'  '"?°"""'  ">« 
"trorigly-onoUL'),  devolo.t,H  ?.  ™  ""'  '°''""  '""  ''  "»' 
That«whyl,ch,ftr»Sl,„.T  '"  P*"'  "'-^  Si-"  Arthur. 
Uarold ;  h^  tlmush  wa  hTa  d^r^  "^L^T"' '"''«~'  "' '» 
a  perfect  will-o'-tCwi«Tl„.  ?i  ^'  »"^,'^'"y '»  a  Knyvotta 
qiiag,„iro  you  hapLn  J^' oIT  ^"^  »" '"'o  "Very  ui,pia„ 
of  course,  L  wLSctlv  rTIff''''?"  ''°"«'''  '"  «>'»  <=«»«. 

•  And  what  dM  8^^  S„i?  •    ?  ""^y'"*^, ''"  '^'<=""««" 
gontly,  .trokinKhefurde's  hand  wUh',"'  '■""''  ^"''  "«''<'<' 
precate  hie  wrath  at  her  pirossbn  ^If  °7'  *'  "  *°  ^«- 

not^nt    ^etSf7«htry'oA".stteftr   --"^ 

theyswore  SoSir  Arth,^ri^''™J  t™"  '"'"'*  "»«  name, 
his  quest,  and  enWed  Us  0™^.^''''  '"P'J-handed  from 
Quite  right,  too  'Xnle  n,?y  ^' '°  P*"^"  "^^  quietness, 
at  all  to  ano^ymouTktCs^  V'l"' ,'°  ,P''>"'"y  ""»«<"> 
affecting  the  PrSVnd  D^or^^S^  ""^  '°  "'""«"' 

Biowiy,ru:htrrrdrt"srs'h''°/r™'  ^"^  «'>«  -'-5 

lion  of  Uncle  Tom4  wrath  ''^  """^^  ""«  'J"™'"'* 

bu;?m'nt"^7u^pX^,X^:tvi.::'^  n^'-  V""'?  ^°'"' 

science  in  an  aggravated  £    I'  /^f''''* '^""'y^""- 
must  obey  it     I  miist  L^       /        '  whatever  it  says,  I 

Uncle  Clarence  •  ^  ""'  ^'""=">'  "''»'  beca.ne  of 
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si  some  chance  Unc  o  Chi.m.co  is  regally  aTfve,  or  hat 
cUilOron  hviug  I„  Jevons's  -  Inductive  I^^ic"  I  r^ 
member  '-but  Unde  Tom's  ears,  stopped  tiKhtttih  eithe; 
thumb,  turned  once  more  as  deaf  as  the^idor's.  lloliuomd 
not  to  Irm's  Girtonian  charms,  channod  she  never  so 
learnedly,  tf.at  stony-hearted  barristor. 

•I  miKht  be  using  somebody  olso's  money  vou  sea  '  hi. 
mece  went  on  quietly,  as  soon  as  Uncle  Tom  Ive  s^ns  of 
havm^  recovered  tlie  free  use  of  his  and itory^ nerve  "Ld 
tha  .  you  must  admit,  would  be  sheer  robbery^  '    *°^ 

Uncle  Tom  had  too  much  roupect  for  the  law  of  ErmlRn*! 

^at^t  tt:;;;."^''  ^^^^^^^  ^««-^'  ^^«  losticTof  ttfd 

•Well   what  do  you  propose  to  do?'  ho  responded  sulkily 

lor  the  preHcut,  advertise  in  the  Englisl^  French  and 

Algerian  papers.'  Ins  answorod.  with  calm  persis  once  'for 

any  mfornuition  as  to  the  wheroaboufs  or  death  nffMnU 

Knyvott  or  Joseph  Leboutillier.'  *^  °^  Clarence 

'  And  raine  up  for  yourself  a  score  or  sv  of  imitation  T\oh 
^Z  ^^r'^'  ^"'^^^  ^^'"  -^^'  -*^  conrtratS  s^cot 

'  What  w  a  Tichborno  Claimant  ?'  Iris  asked  in  all  innn 

Boo^  llctod  la„>bent  on  tU  air  bofore  her  vague  .uoutj 

•Bless  the  child  I'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed  ferrentW  raisins 
h.3  hands  to  hea.en.  '  What  happy  innocence 7 '  Whn 
golden  ignonmco  1  You  niiy  thank  your  stara  von  ^™  'J 
even  know  the  creature  by  :  ^„„.  Whrwho?rwrvoun<' 
my  dear,  some  twenty  years  afjo  or  bo,  we  all  of  us  ^ted 
three  fjood  twciven.onths  of  our  hves  ^ith  feverish  a^xttv 
n  following  the  fortunes  and  final  exposure  of  a  wrSed 
unpostor,  a  c  ain.ant  to  the  Tichborne  eitatos  h  UampsZe 

Tesult^'of'  i'n'if,'? r*^  "n  "  I°""-«"«-in«  world  soL^lyrthe 
result  of  nijudicioub  advertising  iu  colonial  papers  bv  an   II 
advised  woman.   Aud  you're  young  enough  aScky  enough 
never  even  to  have  heard  of  him  I  If  you  weren"t  he'dT"» 
taught  you  a  severe  lesson.     Well,  so  much  for  thTJ.     \ 
you  say-so  far,  bad ;  and  how  aCt  tte  future  ?•   ^"'"°'' 
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your^U  of  the  hou,o  andL^'gi^;;  It  sidTlt'  '^"'°" 


CnAPTEB  XIV. 
ronu>wiHa  up  thb  olub. 

ttXrottt'l'^Ifr?^?^  ^^y  ^"^«'^«  *ho  tent,  m 
tomb,  taking  1 ,0  le  i^TTn^^  K^-*'""  *^^^  ov.  rhung  ia 
from  his  pre^trtotre"   M^^^^^^^  tX^'r^'^'h'^^ 

able  progrosH  in  tho  language  b^ihiftirih^"^^  consMor- 
taeto  for  picking  un  strS^  tJ^fgioa  a  ofi«n  h'^  *  "^^"''f 
people  of  bilingual  origin  ftnd^r'l\JLK.*'''PP*^°^  ^^*^ 
man.  had  beenVrn  biTinLu^  if  fh«  f  °^*"''  ""^  *  •^^"^y 
muster  in  this  ar^o  of  Sr^il.  n^i!  «*P™88ion  may  pans 
bad  turned  back  d?aC  ene^^^^^^^^  \^^J\:^U 

the  irregular  verbs  and  u\v^  .,!.vL  »^ough  of  Despond, 

he  aat  idly  by  Tow  draw^n^l?v  I'  IT  ^^^T?'  '»  ^'^^^^ 
of  Menem  in  W  dklacT  c  I  ?f/ f      fu  '^  ^«  Pockot-L^k 

^fted  and  herpu^tfo  ^  ,-''  "Atd"bv"t '''^"  "P" 
Kabyles.  as.  retuAied  from  their  fieH«  «.Li'''*  ^^"^^ 
0Pix)Bifce  them,  with  hoe.,  inheir  hand«  Vf  *^  gossiping 
Meriem's  future  Purchasflr     ftf     xu         ^^«e  ^as  Ahmed, 

£'S  -rs  'f-"-  ~^  c'',.'3.f £nu"3 

bhnd  rage  and  wrath  at  the  throat  of  the  oth«T  ^  f       i  ''^ 
bad  assumed  a  sav««e  f^r^T^  ^^.^  ^^^C  «^«  *-',» 
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n»il  Id  on«  confuted  miwii,  an5  Ahrnr.d'g  knife,  drawn  liko 
lighining  from  ite  icabbard,  sleAmed  b  ight  in  the  air,  jusi 
ready  to  detcond  on  the  hare  breaet  of  hia  taller  antagonist. 
With  a  ahaxp  cry  Meriein  and  Le  Mai  chant  sprang  forward 
together  with  one  accord,  and  senarated  the  two  combatants 
by  main  force,  after  a  tihort,  sharp  afniggle.  The  whole 
thing  was  over  in  a  second  or  two  at  most,  and  the  two 
angry  men  stood  glaring  at  one  another  acrocs  five  yardn  of 
distance,  liko  bull-dogs  whose  masters  hold  them  apart 
frrcibly  by  the  collar.  A  few  angry  words,  a  f»?w  liaHty 
explanttione,  a  deprecating  speech  from  poor  trembling 
Ml.  I,  whose  face  was  scarlet  with  ahatno  or  excitomont, 
and  .jrthwith  Ahmed's  knife  wes  quietly  sheathed  once 
more,  and  the  men,  smiling  now  with  all  their  even  white 
tee^h  in  perfect  good-humour,  embraced  like  brothers,  as  if 
notu'ng  at  all  had  happom-d  between  them.  That  is  the 
way  with  these  simple  children  '  Nature.  One  mnmont 
they'll  Ptick  a  knife  into  you  v  .  ,.it  the  slightest  compunc- 
tion ;  the  next,  for  no  reasor  a  European  can  fathom,  they'll 
give  up  their  very  hearts  to  please  you. 

'  What  was  it  all  about?'  B'ako  asked,  with  intei  .at,  M 
Meriem  returned,  flushed  and  panting,  to  the  rug. 

'It  was  about  me,  Vernon,'  Meriem  answered,  unabashed, 
with  perfect  simplicity.  •  This  is  how  it  happened.  Ahmed 
wanted  to  marry  me,  you  knu  ',  and  had  bargained  with  my 
uncle,  and  ^ot  a  price  named  for  me ;  but  now,  the  other 
man,  Hussem,  has  offered  my  uncle  a  little  more,  and  so 
the  Amine  has  made  a  new  arrangement,  and  I'm  to  bf.  sold 
to  Hussein,  who's  offered  the  best  price,  and  is  so  much  the 
richer.' 

She  said  it  ao  she  would  have  said  the  day  was  fine.  It 
was  matter  of  course  to  her  that  she  should  be  thus  passively 
s.d  unresistingly  disposed  of. 

'  Do  you  like  him  ?'  Bb  Jre  asked.  '  Or,  at  least,  do  you 
dislike  him  any  less  than  Ahmeti  ^' 

Meriem  raised  her  stately  head  with  proud  unconcern. 

•  What  does  it  matter  to  me?'  she  answered  haughtily. 
*  I  like  none  of  them  either  better  or  worse  than  anoi'ier. 
They're  only  Kabyles.' 

'  You  don't  care  for  Kab^  lee.  then  ?'  Blake  went  on,  with 
eulpable  carelessness. 
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dmUher  ""'  """"^^  '"""™lly.  whoever  pur- 

but  a  EuropSr"  C  natarafequar'  °''™'^  '""'^  ""^''''''y 

YouTeorto^h«T''f  T  '™"y  *"?  y°"««"'  -"y  dear  fellow  ? 
T  „  M     I    !  t^'^l^''^  Sone  on  her,  always.' 
lie  Marchant  hesitated.    'Bocauae  '  l,o%,oi,q  .n    ^■ 

very  serious  tone,  .she  wouldn't  tZ me.'       ^'  "'  '"'*'  "  " 

^  And  why  not,  Le  Marchant  ?' 
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answered  evasively.     *  They'd  treat  her  no  better  than  they 
treat  thoir  donkeys.' 

'  And  to  prevent  that,  you'd  throw  yourself  away  upon 
her,  a  mere  Kabyle  girl  1  You  with  all  your  cleverness  and 
knowledge  and  education  I  A  man  like  you,  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time— why,  the  thing's 
ridiculous!  Le  Marchant,  I  haven't  half  your  brains  or 
your  learning,  I  know  ;  I'm  nothing  but  a  landscape  painter, 
the  least  among  the  wieldois  of  camel's  hair,  but  sooner  tlian 
tie  myself  for  life  to  such  a  creatuiv  as  that,  I'd  blow  my 
brains  out,  such  as  they  are,  and  be  doiio  with  it  for  ever. 
To  toy  with,  to  flirt  w:  .h,  to  amuse  one  for  a  day — very 
well,  if  you  will ;  but  to  marry — impossible.  Never,  nover, 
never  !' 

'  Tastes  differ,' Le  Marchant  answered  drily;  'especially 
in  these  matters.  Some  people  insist  upon  accomplishments 
and  high-heeled  boots ;  others  care  rather  for  marked 
character  and  native  energy.  You  may  judge  men  largely 
by  what  they  admire.  Strong  natures  like  strong  natures ; 
and,  given  strength,  they  despise  externals.  Other  minds 
think  more  of  mere  culture,  perhaps ;  it's  not  the  diamond 
they  admire,  but  its  cutting.  Diamonds  in  the  rough  are 
to  them  mere  pebbles.  For  my  part,  it's  the  stone  itself 
that  takes  my  fancy.  You  don't  care  for  her;  I  don't  ask 
you  to  care  for  her ;  but  don't  break  her  heart  any  more 
than's  absolutely  necessary.  For  I  see  she  can't  help 
falling  in  love  with  you.' 

Next  morning,  when  Meriem  came  round  to  the  tent,  as 
was  her  daily  wont,  with  the  milk  from  the  cows  she  tended 
herself  for  the  two  young  Englishmen,  Le  Marchant  met 
her  with^  a  sadder  and  more  anxious  face  than  usual. 
*  Meriem,'  he  said,  *  I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously  about 
your  own  future.  Whatever  comes,  you  must  never  marry 
either  Ahmed  or  Hussein.' 

'  Does  Vernon  say  not  ?'  Meriem  asked,  all  fluttering. 

'  No,'  Le  Marchant  answered,  crushing  down  her  poor 
heart  at  once  of  deliberate  purpose,  for  he  knew  no  possible 
good  would  come  to  her  of  that  painful  illusion.  '  I  say  so 
myself,,  because  I  take  a  friendly  interest--a  very  friendly 
interest — in  your  life  and  hanDinsss.     Mp.rieia   I  ' 
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up  your  English  friends.    If  I  found  them  out  would 
you  care  to  go  and  live  in  England  T  ' 

.il^""*  u''''®'^  Meriem  answered,  with  a  promptitude  which 
Sn  'Td'^'v  "^"^'^^y  ^^^^^  hfrselAhat  Sng 
tell  me  about  England  long  ago,  I  always  thought  I  should 
like  to  go  there  If  only  he  could  go  with  me.''  And  since 
1  ve  seen  you  and  \ernon,  Eustace,  and  heard  aU  about  it 

InL'T  !T''^  ^  f^°^^^  ^'^^  *°  g«  ^^^'^  if  only  I  hid 
anyone  to  take  care  of  me  and  take  me  there.     But  it's  so 

far  across  the  sea,  and  the  people  over  yonder  are    all 

mndels-not  that  I'm  quite  so  Laid  of  infidels  now,  eUhe 

since  I  ve  seen  so  much  more  of  you  and  Vernon  ' 

Why  wouldn't  your  father  take  you  there,  Meriem  ?' 

astSmenT"'  """'  ^"^"  ^'°""  '^''  ^^^^  -^^^  -*^ 
'They  would  har<3  put  him  in  prison,  of  course.'  she  said 
with  decision.     'It  was  for  fear  of  that  that  h^  ran  away 
and  became  a  Kkbyle.     None  of  the  infidels  seemed  to  like 
him     The  French  would  have  shot  him,  and  the  English 

f3l  ir  ^^P^T-l^  ^!^-  I  think  there  must  have  been 
feuds  between  the  tribes  in  England,  and  that  his  tribe  must 
have  been  angry  with  him,  and  cast  him  off,  for  he  told  me 
his  fomily  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  But  I  like 
the  English  very  much  for  those  three  things :  that  Yusuf 
was  Enghsh,  and  that  the  English  were  kinder  to  my  father 
than  the  French  and  that-that  you  and  Vernon  are 
Enghshmen,  Eustace.' 
Le  Marchant  looked  at  her  with  profound  pity.     He 

ph^  u  i  ^^''l  *°  ^^'"^  i^"'  '*"°°g  ^^^  guileless  nature 
should  be  cast  away  as  a  beas^  of  burden  for  some  wretched 
Kabyle  hke  Ahmed  or  Hussein. 

'  Is  there  nobody,  Meriem,'  he  said  at  last,  '  who  can  tell 
me  anything  more  about  your  father  ?' 

Meriem  reflected  for  a  moment  in  silence.     Then  she 

ft^ThT^Tba/*  ^'^^'^""^ ''  '  ^^  ^^^^°^y  '"^^^  ''^  y^^' 

eatS^  ^h^'s  *he  P^re  Baba?'  Le    Marchant  went    on 

'He's  a  priest  a  Christian,  a  missionary  they  call  him. 
down  at  St.  Cloud,  m  the  valley  there.     St.  Cloudf  you  k^w, 
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is  wliere  the  coloaists  are.  It's  a  wicked  place,  all  full  of 
Frenchmen.  Yusuf  would  never  go  down  to  the  village,  for 
fear  the  people  who  live  there  chould  learn  his  French 
name,  and  then  they'd  have  shot  him.  But  the  Pke  Baba 
and  the  P^re  Paternoster  used  sometimes  to  come  up  to  see 
Yusuf ,  and  my  father  was  fond  of  the  P6re  Paternoster,  and 
told  him  many  things.  Our  people  were  angry  at  this  often, 
and  used  to  say  to  him :  "  Yusuf,  you're  a  Christian  still  at 
heart,  and  you  confess  to  the  priest  and  aay  prayers  with 
him ;"  but  Yusuf  always  answered  :  "  No,  not  so  bad  as 
that ;  I  only  see  the  Pere  Paternoster  as  a  friend,  and  on 
matters  of  business."  And  once,  before  the  P6rc  Paternoster 
was  dead,  my  father  fastened  this  charm  round  my  neck, 
and  told  me  the  Ptire  Paternoster  had  given  it  to  him,  and 
to  be  very  careful  that  I  never  lost  it.' 

'What's  in  it?  May  I  see?'  Le  Marchant  went  on, 
laying  hold  of  it  eagerly.  But  Meriem  drew  back  and 
started  almost  as  if  she'd  been  shot. 

'  Oh  no,'  she  cried ;  '  not  that,  not  that !     Anything  but 
at  1     Why,  I  wouldn't  let  even  Vernon  open  it.' 
'  And  what  makes  you  like  Vernon  so  much  better  than 
me?'    Le  Marchant    asked,  half    hurt    by  her    innocent 
frankness. 

Meriem  made  no  attempt  to  parry  the  charge.  *  Who 
knows  ?'  she  answered,  with  both  graceful  arms  and  hands 
spread  open  before  her.  '  Who  can  tell  what  makes  one's 
heart  go  so  ?  Who  can  give  any  reason  for  all  these  things  ? 
...  He  paints,  and  he  talks,  and  he's  beautiful,  and  I  like 
him.  ...  I  like  you,  too,  Eustace;  oh,  ever  so  much;  I 
never  liked  anybody  else  so  much  before,  except  Yusuf ;  but 
I  like  Vernon  differently :  quite,  quite  differently.  .  .  .  You 
know  how  I  mean.  You  must  have  felt  in  yourself.  .  .  . 
But  I  can't  stop  now.  I  must  go  on  with  my  milk.  The 
other  people  in  the  village  will  be  waiting  for  their  cous-c&tu. 
Don't  be  angry,  like  the  Kabylos,  because  I  like  Vemoij 
best.    This  evening  again  wft  shall  learn  Kabyle  together.' 
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grown  with  them  ahnost  habitual  ^""P'^'  *"•*  "  ''a'l  °ow 

life  in  its^uliar  outlying  AlLianto  '«'^'°™ '<>  Btudy 

remote  corner,  whore  a  few  aSt  "i^"^        '    -^"^  '*"* 
diffuse  the  bloa^in^q  M  p.,  pioneers  of  civilization 

rate  nstaminet.    But  now  that  th^^>?«?  of^  fourth- 

Tnt^^l^tfretntS-'^^^^^ 

malodorous  eTreets  of^herrtTlU  v.T"^«° '^°™''\''^ 

trustworthy  news  as  to  thei/Sn^n^ifcee""'''^  "' 

0  cloclf  the  two  voiinir  man  !,„  J  '  ""«!es ,  Dut  betore  twelve 
from  Fort  SionaTtliT  ri  /"^"'^'^  "'^  military  track 
once,  to  thdr  grit  sulfset''^^'"'^'^  themselves  at 
engineered  Fre/ch  hiE  '  Thev  had  Z^  'P^'''<^^^iy- 
upon  it,  however  when   tn  .L;     rf^  ™"  scarcely  struck 

and  no  little  Zusement,  thev^Tme  '  if  f?''''^  astonishment 
Uttle   Frenchwoman,  attlrej  afTer  the  ^eVy^rtts^'p '"^ 

skittish,  with  high-heeled  boots  and  Z  J  ^^^^^  ^°^ 
her  graceful  parasol  held  coq^eufshly^rw^on'thrsS.rw 
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on  that,  chatted  affably  to  both  in  intermittent  gurglea  with 
alternate  Hows  of  most  Parisian  hvelinesa. 

'  C  -t  Madame  V Administratrice,'  the  dirty-robed  Kabyle, 
who  h^J  come  with  them  to  show  them  the  way,  murmured 
softly  in  their  ears,  with  a  bw  bend  of  his  body,  a3  the  lady 
approached  them.  He  had  lived  at  St.  Cloud,  and  'cnew 
some  words  of  French.  Le  Marchant  and  Blake  raised  their 
hats  as  the  lady  p.if^sed,  after  the  French  fashion  in  country 
places,  and  would  have  gone  on  without  stopping,  half 
a.)ashed  at  their  dusty  and  way-worn  condition,  had  not 
mac  lame  brought  thorn  to  with  a  lively  broadside  across 
their  bows,  so  to  speak,  of  •  Bonj&itr,  messieurs: 

'  Bonjour,  madame,'  Le  Marchant  answered,  saluting 
agam,  and  still  anxious  to  pass  on;  but  still  the  lady  stopped 

^  'You  are  the  Enghsh  artists,  messieurs,  of  whom  our 
tndigdncs  told  us,  who  have  pitched  a  camp  on  the  hills  of 
the  Beni-Merzoug,  n'est-ce  pas  T  she  asked  condeg3endin"ly. 
'  My  fnend  is  a  painter,'  Le  Marchant  answered  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  towards  his  blushing  companion ;  '  I  my- 
self am  a  naturahst ;  and  we  are  certainly  camping  out— 
but  with  one  tent  only,  madame— at  the  Ben^-Merzoug 
village.'  ^ 

The  lady  pouted,  or,  rather,  which  is  quite  another  thing, 
die  faisait  la  moue,  an  accomplishment  as  indescribable  as 
unknown  in  English.  '  Can  you  be  unaware,  messieurs,' 
she  said  with  a  siiiije  of  mingk  a  reproach  and  gentle  for- 
giveness, '  that  it  is  the  custom  in  the  colony  for  all  new- 
comers m  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Cloud  to  pay  their  re- 
spects the  first  to  M.  I'Administrateur  and  to  myself  at  the 
Fort  ?  We  have  long  been  expecting  you  to  do  us  the  honour 
of  making  us  a  formal  visit.  D'ailleurs,  we  are  not  so  well 
off  ioragr^mcnts  in  these  trackless  wilds  '—she  gazed  straight 
ahead  along  the  bare  and  weK-made  French  road  before  her 
with  a  vacant  air—'  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  agreeable 
society  of  an  English  painter  and  an  English  savant:  She 
.'ooked  up  and  smiled.  *  I  adore  art,  and  I  reverence  science 
— at  a  distance.' 

•  Not  trackless,  quite,  madame,  however  wild,'  one  of  her 
escort  murmured  with  gentle  reproof,  looking  in  front  in  his 


turn,  at  the  magnificent  gradients  of  the  sloWn 
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F^!T*^  P"^?-      ^*  ''»»  »"  officer  of  the  Otnie  and  h« 
y^  his  department  unduly  depredated  by  mSs  Jefle.^ 

abas^hed* rv"tM,'"^^""''V?1  *^'""<='"'"*  ""'^""a.  "omewhat 
Sess      .  W«  „.m  a?'^"  attack  upon  his  character  for  polite 
ness.       We  are  strangers  in  the  land,  and  to  sav  the  triitli 

,ocictv  ■■"  B^fr'""'' ."'  ^';  ^'""^  ">«  oha^of  f^mal'e 
Wb  could  haidly  venture  to  present  ourselves  thus  before 

Madame  bowed  a  condescending  little  bow 

Le  Marchant  hesitated      Hn  di^n'f  T^ioV,  ^    v        -.     , 
iNot  in  this  tenue,  mada^ne  '  he  said      «  ■R'tt^*,  ,•     ai 

^igr^sifta;:  s'a  •''  '°^"^«-  ^»  «^''''  -  -™ 

The  lady  sighed. 

*  H^las,'  she  answered,  '  this  is  nM  Povia      xkt  ,   ■. 

to  get  callers  in  any  teme.  But  lou  Ini  «f  l  ^^  ^"^  -^^^^ 
to  accompany  you  In  yZ  wly'lj^Als  tSe  vluf  ^""^^*  "' 
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'Thank  ^ou,  madame.    You  are  very  good.    This 
charming  situation.    So  wild,  so  picturesque ' 

'  And  30  wholly  unendurable  I' 

'  But  surely,  madame,  the  scenery  is  lovely.  It's  a  beauti- 
ful country.' 

♦  Beautiful  I  Je  vous  I'aocorde :  mais  vu  de  loin.  For  a 
painter,  possibly ;  but  for  a  woman,  mon  Dieu  I  it's  too  far 
from  Paris.' 

'Still,'  Blake  ventured  to  remark,  inspired  to  a  sudden 
OllendorfiQiin  outburst  in  defence  of  the  scenery,  '  there  are 
many  worse  places  than  this  in  the  world.' 

'Perhaps  so,'  the  little  woman  replied,  with  a  crushing 
smile,  '  but  faute  de  pire,  I'm  quite  satisfied  in  that  way 
with  this  one.' 

Blake  retired  in  disorder  from  the  unequal  contest.  Even 
had  he  possessed  the  rudiments  of  her  language,  the  little 
Frenchwoman  was  clearly  too  much  for  him  at  the  game  of 
repartee.  But  Le  Marchant,  a  bolder  spirit,  tried  once  more. 

'  You  have  lived  here  long,  madame  ?'  he  aaked,  with  hig 
perfect  accent. 

♦Long  enough  almost  to  have  forgotten  the  boulevards. 
Fifteen  years,  monsieur;  figure  that  to  yourself;  et  je  regrette 
encore  la  cuisine  Parisienne.'     She  spoke  with  pathos. 

♦  That  is  indeed  constancy  I'  Le  Marchant  replied,  with 
appropriate  emotion. 

♦  Monsieur,'  the  lady  retorted,  with  a  little  mock  curtsey 
and  an  ironical  smile,  •  it  is  your  sex,  remember,  that  has 
the  monopoly  of  fickleness.' 

They  walked  on  towards  the  village,  along  the  dusty  road, 
all  five  abreast,  Madame  I'Administratrice  chatting  away 
gaily  all  the  time  in  the  same  flighty  strain  about  the  dis- 
comforts of  her  situation,  the  distance  from  a  ^eally  good 
milliner,  the  difficulty  of  getting  endurable  coffee,  and,  above 
all,  the  vices  and  shortcomings  of  ces  cochous  d'indigdties. 
Upon  this  last  pet  subject — a  colonial  substitute  for  the 
great  servant  question — madame,  after  the  wont  of  Algerian 
ladies,  waxed  very  warm,  and  nodded  the  volatile  little  hat 
most  impressively,  till  the  stability  of  its  feathers  was  almost 
compromised. 

'Believe  me,   monsieur,'   she  said   at  last,  with  much 

energy,  stamping  her  neat  small  foot  on  the  dustv  trottair. 

<i      • » 
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we  shall  nover  have  peace  and  socurity  in  Algeria  till  the 
trench  soldiers  join  hands  across  the  country  in  a  long  line 
and,  walking  oyer  hill  and  dale  together,  sweep  the  indiglna\ 
before  them  into  the  Mediterranean.' 

♦  C'est  vrai,'  the  oflicer  of  the  GVww  assented  with  a  pro- 
roundly  convinced  nod. 

♦  Strong  measures,  indeed,'  Le  Marchant  answered,  laugh- 

♦  It  is  thus,  monsieur,  that  France  must  fulfil  her  civilizing 
mission,   the  lady  repeated  stoutly.     •  Join  hands  in  lino 
fu    iJ?^.      ^^''^^^  *^®  country,  and  sweep  every  Arab  into 
the  Mediterranean.   Le  bon  Dicu  never  i^ade  the  world  vou 
may  be  sure,  for  those  pigs  of  Arabs.'  ' 
efflrt^*  *^®  Kabyles  ?'  Blake  asked,  with  another  gasping 

'Do  I  distinguish  between  them,  monsieur?'  madame 
answered  '3cornfully,  turning  upon  him  with  a  suddenness 
that  fairly  frightqnod  the  painter.  •  Every  cochon  d'indigim 
IS  an  Arab  for  me.  I  make  no  fine  discriminations  between 
Arab  and  Arab.  Un  indigene  c'est  un  indigkne.  Que  voulez- 
vous,  monsieur  V 

At  the  entrance  of  the  little  colony,  madame  paused  and 
pointed.  ^ 

'Down  that  road,  messieurs,'  she  said,  with  her  bland, 
small  smile,  '  in  the  large  house  to  the  left,  you  will  find  the 
rere  iJaba.  Du  reste,  I  am  charmed  to  have  made  your 
acquamtance  so  happily.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  our  beauti- 
ful language  so  well  spoken.  We  shall  meet  again.  Au 
revoir,i?msieurs.  I  receive,  recollect,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays .  You  can  no  longer  plead  ignorance.  We  shall 
expect  to  see  you  at  my  next  reception.' 

And  with  a  coquettish  inclination  of  the  volatile  hat  and 
a  curious  side  wriggle  of  the  frivolous  frock,  the  spoiled  child 
of  the  boulevards,  accompanied  by  her  military  bowin« 
escort,  disappeared  down  the  one  long  white  street  of  the 
tmiber-built  village. 

Le  Marchant  and  Blai^. ,  left  alone  by  themselves,  looked 
at  one  another  m  silence,  and  smiled  a  broad  smile  at  this 
unexpected  apparition  among  the  wilds  of  Africa. 


THB  WHITE  FATHERS, 
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CHAPTEB  XVI. 

THE    WHITE    FATHERS, 

•  You  aro  Pdre  Baba,  monflieur?'  Lo  Marchant  asked,  wit.h 
sorno  misgiving  in  his  tone,  of  tlio  whito-f rocked  old  gentle- 
man in  a  plain  Arab  bornouse  who  opened  the  door  of  the 
mission  to  receive  them. 

'  M^  name  in  religion  is  Brother  Geronirao,  my  son,'  the 
old  priest  answered,  with  a  courteous  bow;  'but  the 
indigenes  among  whom  I  labour— to  little  avail,  I  fear,  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  ^Wth  is  slow  in  Africa— know  me 
bettor  as  the  P^re  Baba.  'ill  you  step  inside  and  refresh 
yourselves  awhile  ?     We  are  glad  to  receive  you.' 

In  the  bare  white  salon,  with  its  little  bright-coloured 
religious  chromo-lithographs,  into  which  he  ushered  them, 
Le  Marchant  briefly  explained  to  the  good  T  ither  the  object 
of  their  visit,  and  asked  with  many  apologies  for  such  infor- 
mation as  the  priest  could  give  hiin  with  regard  to  a  person 
who  seemed  to  be  equally  well  known  either  as  Yusuf  a 
Kabyle,  or  as  Joseph  Leboutillier.  * 

The  gray-bearded  Father  sighed  and  tapped  his  forehead. 
'Ah,  le  nommi  Yusuf,'  he  said,  with  a  compassionate  Tace. 

•  Yes,  yes,  I  knew  him ;  I  knew  him,  of  course,  ce  r^auvre 
mis6rahle  d' Yusuf.  But  you  come  too  late;  my  brother 
Antoine  was  the  man  to  have  asked— him  whom  the 
mdtg&nes  called  the  Pore  Paternoster.  Unhappily,  Brother 
Antoine  died  last  year,  and  much  of  what  Yusuf  had  told 
him  died  with  him,  being  given,  of  course,  under  the  seal  of 
religion.  For  Yusuf,  though  he  lived  among  the  Kabyles  as 
a  Kabyle,  and  bowed  the  knee,  pom  ainsi  dire,  in  the  temple 
of  Eimmon,  to  save  his  life,  remained  at  heart  a  Christian  to 
the  end,  and  confided  many  things  to  my  poor  brother,  the 
P6re  Paternoster.  He  had  a  good  heart,  our  brother 
Antoine,  and  he  was  kind  to  Yusiif,  and  went  often  to  sea 
him  in  his  .  >nely  hut  on  the  mountains  of  the  Beni- 
Merzoug.' 

'  But  tell  us  at  least  as  much  as  you  know,  rdon  pdre,'  Le 
Marchant  insisted,  ♦  whatever  was  not  said  to  you  or  youi 
brother  under  the  seal  of  religion.' 
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•  Yon  come  as  friends  ?'  the  Father  aako'I  ouspiciously.  •  oi 
for  Bonio  ulterior  object?' 

Le  Marcluuit  exnlained  in  a  very  few  words,  with  trani- 
parent  frankness,  that  tlioy  catne  in  the  interest  of  Yusuf'i 
daughter.  They  knew  she  had  English  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  thov  wished,  if  possible,  to  restore  her  to  her  relations, 
and  to  the  bosom  of  ChriHtondorn. 

That  Ust  touch  told  with  P<iro  Baba  visibly.     •  It's  a  sad 

story,  mon  jih;  ho  wont  on,  closing  his  eyes,  and  turning 

us  face  towards  the  bare  white  ceiling,  as  he  strokod  the 

tieard  which  all  missionary  priests  are  permitted  to  wear  in 

virtue  of  their  calling;  '  a  sad  story,  and  I'm  afraid  I  hardly 

know  enough  about  it  to  tell  you  accurately  anything  that 

will  be  of  serious  use  to  this  girl  Moricni.     She  calls  herself 

Alonem,  i  bolievft ;  ah  yes,  I  thought  so.     I  recollect  the 

circuinstances.     Well,  Yusuf's  story,  so  far  as  I  can  recall 

wiiat  1  ism  Antoine  told  mo,  was  something  like  this.     He 

was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  though  I  forgot  his  name— lot 

UB  agree  that  youV  guttural  English  names  are  impossible  to 

remember.     He  came  of  a  fainily,  a  very  good  family ;  but 

he  was   spendthnft  and  foolish,  though  never,  I  believe, 

wicked— ;amms,  jawaw  cmipabh.     He  told  me  so,  and  I 

always  believed  him.     Eh  lien,  according  to  his  own  account, 

wliich  you  must  remember  ip  the  onlv  one  I  have  heard,  hig 

younger  brother,  sharing  his  embarrassments,  forged  their 

lather  s  name  to  certain  acceptances,  which  ce  pattvre  Yusuf 

in  a  weak  moment,  not  knowing  their  nature,  agreed  to  get 

cashed  for  him.     Yusuf  declared  to  his  dying  day  he  had 

never  the  slightest  idea  that  they  were  forged,  and  that  his 

brother  deceived  him.      For  that,  I  know  nothing;    but, 

monsieur  —and  the  old  priest's  voice  had  a  womanly  note 

of  compassion  as  he  spoke— ♦  I  verily  believe  he  was  truth- 

ful,  this  unhappy  exile.' 

*  To  ju<^ge  by  his  daughter,  I  believe  he  must  have  been,' 
Lie  Marchant  interposed,  with  perfect  sincerity. 
The  Father  nodded.  ^ 

'Well,  the  fraud  came  to  light,' he  continued,  'and  the 
brother  shuflaed  out  of  it;  he  was  un  mcmvais  sujet,  this 
brother,  Yusuf  always  assured  us.  The  ev  dence  all  pointed 
to  Yusuf  alone  ;  the  law  was  in  search  of  him ;  Yusuf  lost 
courage,  and  fled  the  country.    He  took  passage  to  America 
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as  a  more  blind,  but,  as  a  nmttor  of  fact,  ho  fled  to  Prnnce, 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  never  again  darod  to  communi- 
cate  with  his  relations.' 

•  Ho  mi^'ht  havo  done  so  at  loast  before  he  died,'  Le  Mar 
chant  cried  warmly.     'Tho  danger  would  then  have  boon  all 

East.  For  his  daughter's  sake,  ho  ought  surelv,  on  his  dying 
ed,  to  have  written.' 
'  MonHJour,'  tho  Father  answered,  with  his  oyog  still 
closed,  recalling  slowly  tho  half-forgotton  facts,  '  he  nnver 
lay  upor  his  dying  bed  at  all.  Had  he  diod  thus,  those 
things  might  all  have  turned  out  differently.  But  le  hon 
Dim  willed  it  otherwise.  You  shall  h(!ar  in  duo  timo ;  for 
this  was  what  happened.  Co  pauvre  Yasuf  enlisted  in  the 
Third  Chasseurs  at  Toulon,  and  was  sent  across  hero,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  JoBoph  Leboutillicr,  to  put  down  the 
insurrection  among  the  M'zabites  and  tho  Kabyles.  But  as 
soon  08  he  saw  tho  sort  of  warfare  in  which  he  was  to  be 
engaged,  hip  heart  smote  him;  for  he  was  a  just  man, 
Yusiif,  though  he  had  many  failings ;  and  let  us  admik. 
monsieur,  that  we  other  French  have  not  always  n.ade 
war  very  honourably  or  verv  justifiably  against  these  poor 
indigdnes.' 

'  1  fear  as  much  from  their  disposition  towards  you,'  Le 
Marchant  said  shortly. 

'  Well,  when  Yusuf  came  up  to  Grande  Kabylie,  en  effet,  he 
found  his  work  was  to  be  nothing  less  than  exterminating 
the  natives  and  expropriating  their  territory.  That  was 
what  Yusuf,  with  his  high  ideas,  could  never  enduro.  He 
hated  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  what  seemed  to  him 
tyranny.  So,  in  a  skirrriish  one  day  with  the  Beni-Yenni 
people,  he  found  himaell,  by  chance,  alono  behind  a  cactus 
hedge,  with  the  body  of  a  dead  Kabyle  in  the  ditch  beside 
him.  This  he  told  Brother  Antoino,'  the  old  man  said, 
looking  round  with  a  dubious  air,  'and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ought  to  repeat  it,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
didn't  tell  it  under  the  seal  of  religion.' 

*  Continue,'  Le  Marchant  said,  wHh  evident  earnestness. 
'  It  is  for  no  bad  purpose  that  we  ask  you  to  confide  in  us. 
What  you  say  only  interests  me  more  profoundly  than  ever 
in  this  poor  girl,  Meriem.' 

'  So  he  took  the  dead  Kabyle's  bernouse,  the  priest  went 
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on,  irtRlni?  hiH  hnarnr'i  ft,m  for  further  emphMla  '  ^x\^ 
stole  away  ilowly,  all  unp«rc«ived,  into  tho  Kabyb  cir.,p  a» 
an  huoeifc  doiertor.  He  matle  signe  to  tho  tndigdm*  that  he 
had  come  ai  a  friend.  One  of  thorn,  a  former  Spahie,  who 
oad  •ervod  in  Franco,  and  undergtood  our  langiiai^e,  Inter- 
preted  for  him  ,  and  tho  Kahylofi.  glad  tc  ..vail  thonm(avoi 
of  bii  nu|wrior  I  kill  and  niihtary  knowlod«o,  recoivod  him 
•vith  ojH!n  arma  and  niiulo  him  is  ono  of  thorn.  It  wan 
thus  ho  camo  to  find  himself  proscrilwd  by  two  nations  at 
once-  by  tho  Eni^hnh  as  a  forgor,  and  by  the  French  as 
a  deflort(ir.' 

•It's  a  touching  story  I'   Le  Marchant  exclaimed,  with 
emotioQ. 

Touching,  indeed,  for  tho  poor  man  himself,*  tho  Father 
went  on,  •  for,  hunted  down  and  terrified  for  his  lifo  as  ho 
was,  YuHuf  darod  not  return  to  civilization  on  any  side ;  ho 
had  no  money  even  to  go  to  Italy  or  America,  where, 
perhaps  he  might  have  been  free;  and,  a  gentU  nan  born 
and  bred  as  ho  ^'as,  ho  became  as  a  Kabylo,  earning  his  bread 
by  gathenn/,'  olives  or  cutting  corn  witli  his  own  hands,  and 
seeing  no  ('hristian  face  anywhere  nnvi  my  own  and  the 
P^re  Paternoster's,  who  alone  had  the  keeping  of  his  terrible 
secrets.  Tho  Amine  of  tho  Beni-Merzoug  gave  him  his 
sister  Halima.  tliia  Meriem's  mother,  as  a  Kabyle  wife;  and 
that  one  girl  was  their  only  child  ' 

'  They  were  married  ?'  Le  Marnhant  asked. 

'  After  the  Kabyle  fashion,  yes.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  other  rite.  But  Yusuf  lived  with  her  Caithfully  as  a 
husband,  and  loved  her  truly— in  this,  as  in  all  things, 
accent.ng  to  tho  full  his  altered  situation.  He  was  a 
lovable  soul,  and  in  spite  of  everything,  one  couldn't  help 
loving  him,;  there  was  a  silent  heroism  about  the  man's 
^.ndurance  that  extorted  at  last  one's  highest  admiration.' 

'  'ad  wha  locame  of  him  at  last?'  Le  Marchant  asked, 
as  tiiB  Father  paused. 

'  He  died  ouddenly,'  B^re  Baba  answered,  '  without  being 
able  to  give  P^re  Paternoster  liis  dying  directions,  or  perhaps 
I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  something  more  about  his  family 
in  England.  His  death  was  broiij  bt  about  by  most  unhappy 
circumstances.  A  few  years  Rinco,  a  French  detective  came 
up  into  the  mountains,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  about 
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JcMi^nh  L«bouti11ier.     fho  Kftbyloi  hoar'  of  it,  and  warnad 

Yuiuf ;  tiiuy  folt  sure  the  authuntiun  hau  somehow  learned 
ft  (i^^Htirtor  in  open  war  on  active  Mrvie*  WM  skulking  among 
tlijir  iiiountainf,  and  ii  i.d  determined  to  make  a  it'^ro 
exauiple  of  hiui.  So  poor  Yusuf  tied  to  a  oava  on  tha 
Djurji'-a.' 

'  JuHt  billow  the  »unimit  of  Lalla  Kha«li*ija?'  Le  Marchaal 
asked  eagerly. 

The  Father  noddr  i. 

•  You  know  it,  thon  ?'  h«  said.  •  Yes,  it  was  there,  the 
place.  W':  remaincid  iu  that  cavo  in  hiding  for  more  than  a 
week,  while  tin  French  detective,  an  inquibitivo  follow,  went 
everywhere  about,  peering  and  prying,  and  asking  for  news 
of  him,  under  the  pretDnco  that  he  wanted  it  for  a  fnendly 

fmrpos*^.  But  the  Kabyles  were  too  cunning  to  be  tnkei'  in 
iko  that ;  tiioy  dot  '  having  ever  heard  of  any  such  de- 
serter. So  in  the  en/  the  dutuotivu  wont  bock  again  to 
Algiers  empty-handed,  and  poor  Ynsuf,  vho  had  be*.n 
suppli.^  with  food  meanwhile  by  the  Kabyles,  ventured  to 
come  down  again  one  dark  nigl  t  to  visit  his  de&d  wife's 
village.' 

'  And  «hen  ?'  Lo  Marchant  inquired. 
'  Why,  then^  the  weather  being  very  stormy,  and  the 
rocks  wet,  the  poor  fellow,  weak  with  exposure,  sUpped  and 
fell  on  a  precipice  of  the  Djurjura,  and  was  t^akon  up  acono- 
dead  by  his  friendg,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  So  that  was  how  he  never  came  to  give 
final  directions  about  his  daughter  to  anybody ;  and  as  P^re 
Paternoster  knew  all  these  particulars  under  the  sevl  of 
religion,  he  couid  not  divulge  them  or  claim  the  girl  for  a 
Christian,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  do  ;  so  she  has  been 
brought  up  ever  since  by  the  Amino,  her  uncle.' 

The  simple  story  touched  Le  Marchanii  profoundly. 
There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  this  roughly-drawn 
picture  of  that  doubL  outcast  flying  from  the  offended  laws 
of  two  great  countries,  one  after  the  other,  and  takii^g 
refuge  at  last  in  a  miserable  rock  3helter  on  the  Rummit  of 
a  wild  and  snow-clad  mountain,  that  his  imagination  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  plaintive  incidents.  He  trisd  to  find 
out  more  from  the  o'd  priest  by  questioning ;  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  tho  substance  of  his  tale  had  all  been  told, 
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and  that  the  Father  had  little  more  than  comment  and  con- 
jecture to  add  to  this,  his  first  hasty  summary.  P6re 
Paternoster  could  have  told  more,  he  was  sure ;  but  P^re 
i.  aternoster  was  dead  and  buried,  and  nobody  else  knew 
much,  if  anything,  abouo  the  whole  matter. 

They  would  have  risen  to  leave  when  the  interview  was 
finished,  but  the  Father,  with  old-fashioned  religious  hos- 
pitality, begged  them  to  stop  and  share  his  dSjcdner. 

*  It  is  not  much,'  he  said,  with  an  apologetic  shrug  and  a 
depreciatory  gesture  of  his  open  palms—'  an  omelette— for 
It  s  Friday— and  a  morsel  of  dried  fish,  washed  down  v  ith  a 
little  blue  wine  of  the  country  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  messieurs 
I  trust  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  partake  of  it.'  ' 

'We  shall  be  only  too  charmed,  men  pire,'  Le  Marchant 
replied  truthfully.  '  We  haven't  sat  down  at  a  civihzed 
table,  or  eaten  bread,  or  tasted  wine,  since  we  came  to 
Kabyhe.  It  will  be  a  v/elcome  relief  to  us  from  that  eternal 
cous-cous.*         , 

In  five  minutes  the  breakfast  duly  appeared  on  the  table 
—an    omelette    which  might  have    made    even    Madame 
1  Admmistratrice  herself  less  poignantly  regret  the  Parisian 
cuisine  some  croquettes  of  dry  cod,  most  daintily  flavoured 
and  a  bottle  of  good  red  wine  from  the  White  Fathers'  own 
rich  vineyards  at  the  Maison  Carri— to  all  which  the  two 
young  Enghshmen,  long  strangers  to  such  luxury,  and  inured 
to  Diego's  rough-and-ready   methods  of  outdoor  cookery 
did  ample  justice.     The  bread,  in  particular,  was  highly 
commended— nice  white  httle  petit  pains  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  Viennese  bakeries  in  Paris.     Vernon 
Blake  praised  it  so  loudly,  to  the  disparagement  of  cous-cous, 
that  when  they  left  the  mission-house  the  good  Father  must 
needs  press  upon  them  the  entire  remainder  of  that  day's 
batch  to  take  back  with  them  to  the  village. 

'I'll  roll  the  loaves  up  in  paper,'  he  said,  •'  and  your 
Kabyle  can  carry  them.  Let  me  see ;  what  have  I  got  in 
the  way  of  a  nev  paper  ?  Ah,  here's  yesterday's  Ddpiches 
Aujiriennes.' 

'Better  still,'  Le  Marchant  said,  'for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  though  we  get  letters  occasionally  when  the  villagers 
are  going  down  to  market  at  Tizi-Ouzou,  we  haven't  seen  a 
newspaper  of  any  sort  for  the  last  six  weeks.' 
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So  they  returned  to  Beni-Merzoug  with  their  bread  and 
Iheir  paper,  Le  Marchant  at  least  not  a  little  saddened  by 
the  painful  history  of  Meriem's  father. 

Meriem  herself  was  waiting  at  the  tent  to  meet  them  as 
they  returned. 

'  I  want  you  to  see  what  I  can  do,  Eustace,'  she  cried 
to  Le  Marchant,  with  almost  childish  deHght.  'Vernon 
has  lent  me  one  of  his  books  to  try  on,  and  I  think  now  I 
can  read  English.' 

Le  Marchant  took  the  book  from  her  hand  incredulously ; 
it  was  a  paper-covered  edition  of  a  popular  novel.  The  girl 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  spelt 
out  several  lines,  one  after  the  other,  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness. She  made  a  hash  of  the  proper  names,  to  be  sure, 
and  of  the  long  words  that  did  not  yet  enter  into  her  now 
daily  widening  English  vocabulary ;  but  as  to  words  that 
she  knew,  she  read  them  at  sight  with  an  ease  and  rapidity 
that  fairly  took  Le  Marchant's  breath  away. 

'  How  on  earth  did  you  learn  to  do  this,  Meriem  ?'  he 
cried,  astonished.     '  It's  wonderful !  wonderful !' 

Meriem  looked  up  at  him  with  not  unbecoming  consciou* 
pride. 

*  I  was  so  ashamed  of  myself,'  she  said,  '  that  day  when 
I  couldn't  read  my  father's  English  name  in  Vernon's  pic- 
ture, that  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't  wait  another  day 
or  another  minute  without  beginning  to  learn  the  letters  of 
my  father's  language.  So  I  borrowed  one  of  Vernon's 
books,  without  telling  you  about  it,  and  found  a  girl  of  our 
people  who  could  teach  me  the  names  of  all  the  letters, 
because,  you  see,  she'd  been  taught  by  the  priests  at  the 
school  of  St.  Cloud,  and  they're  the  same  as  the  French 
ones,  though  they  sound  a  little  different.  I  could  read 
Kabyle  already,  of  course,  in  Arabic  letters,  that  I  learnt 
for  the  Koran,  and  I  think  when  you  know  how  to  read  one 
language  it  must  always  be  easy  to  read  any  other  one. 
Besides,  I  thought  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to  know  if  ever 
—well,  if  ever  I  should  happen  to  go  to  England.' 

Le  Marchant  smiled  a  pitying  smile,  and  answered 
nothmg. 

'  Besides,  the  book  itself  is  so  interesting,'  Meriem  went 
on,  m  an  ecstasy.     '  It  tells  you  about  how  people  live  in 
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England.  And  now  that  I've  rjad  it,  do  you  know,  Eustace, 
1  think  I  should  like  to  live  in  England ;  the  people  seem 
all  80  peaceable  and  good  there.' 

•Why  didn't  you  teil  Vernon  first  ?'  Le  Marchant  asked, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  beautiful  girl. 

Meriem  hesitated. 

•  Because  ...  I  don't  know  why  ...  I  can't  explain  it 
.  .  .  but  somehow  I  was  shy  of  telling  Vernon.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  neither  of  them 
said  anything  to  one  another.  Then  Le  Marchant,  raising 
nis  eyes  unsteadily  from  the  ground  with  a  stifled  siL^h.  said 
suddenly :  *^ 

'  Was  your  father  a  good  man,  Meriem  ?' 

Meriem  started.  '  He  wus  the  very  best  man  that  ever 
lived  she  answered  earnestly,  with  the  full  fervouf  of  con- 
nrmed  conviction. 

♦And  yet,'  Le  Marchant  mused,  half  to  himself,  'the 
liinglish  wanted  to  imprison  him  for  forgery,  and  the  French 
would  have  liked  ^o  shoot  him  for  desertion.' 

•  Perhaps  that  vvas  because  he  was  so  very  good,'  Meriem 
answered  simply.  '  Don't  you  think,  Eustace,  good  people 
are  always  least  understood  and  the  most  persecuted? 
Why,  even  the  blessed  Prophet  himself  had  to  fly  from 
Mecca  to  avoid  being  killed  by  the  wickedness  of  the  people.' 

Le  Marchant  could  not  resist  an  amused  smile     The  in- 
congruity of  the  words  on   such   English  lips  seemed 
grotesque  as  to  be  almost  ridiculous. 


so 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

THE    STRANDS    CONVERGB. 

On  the  platform  outside  the  village,  where  the  Beni-Merzoug 
held  their  weekly  market,  Vernon  Blake  stood  sketching  the 
buzzing  group  of  white-robed  natives  who  clustered  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  great  oak  opposite,  deep  in  eager  conclave,  as 
It  appeared,  on  some  important  question  of  tribal  bub^'uesti 
A  finer  sabject  he  had  seldom  found.  Every  gesture  and 
attitude  of  the  men  was  indeed  eloquent ;  and  the  pose  of 
the  Amine,  m  particular,  as  he  listened  to  and  weighed  each 
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eonflicting  argument,  presented  to  the  eye  a  perfect  model 
of  natural  and  unstudied  deliberative  dignity.  Le  Marchant, 
stretched  carelessly  at  the  painter's  feet,  had  brought  out  with 
him  the  copy  of  the  Ddpecl'ies  Algdriennes  which  the  Pore 
Baba  had  yesterday  lent  them.  He  was  reading  it  aloud, 
translating  as  he  went,  with  but  a  languid  interest  in  the 
diplomatic  rumours  and  Court  news  which  its  telegrams 
detailed  with  their  usual  tedious  concisen(  ss,  when,  turn- 
ing a  page  to  the  advertisement  columns,  his  eye  was 
attracted  suddenly  by  the  appearance,  in  large  Bom  an  type, 
of  that  unknown  name  which  had  imprinted  itself  so  deeply 
on  their  minds  of  late,  the  English  name  of  Meriem's  father  I 
'  On  demande  des  renseignemenls,'  the  advertisement  ran, '  sur 
le  nommi  Clabenoe  Knyvett,  Anglais.' 
Le  Marchant  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

*  Look  here,  Blake,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  little  cry  of 
surprise ;  '  just  see  what  on  earth  this  means,  will  you  ?' 

Blake  took  the  paper  from  his  hand,  and  stared  at  it 
haid. 

*  What  does  it  mean?'  he  said  with  a  iL^hew.  '  I  can't 
quite  make  it  out.  Two  of  them  at  once,  too  I  It's  really 
very  singular.' 

Le  Marchant  snatched  back  the  little  sheet  from  his 
friend  in  fresh  astonishment. 

'  Two  of  ^hem  ?'  he  cried.  '  Why,  so  there  are,  actually. 
And  both  want  to  know  the  very  same  things — about 
Meriem's  father.' 

*  Translate  them,'  Blake  said. 
And  Le  Marchaat  translated  : 

'Information  wanted  about  one  Clarence  Knyvett,  an 
EngUshman,  who  is  beUeved  to  have  enlisted  in  the  Third 
Chasseurs  under  the  assumed  name  of  Joseph  LeboutiUier, 
and  to  have  hidden  for  some  time  as  a  deserter  among  the 
Kabyles  of  the  Djurjura.  If  he  or  his  representatives  will 
address  themselves  to  Iris  Knyvett,  15,  North  Grove,  Ken- 
sington, London,  or  to  T.  K.  Whitmarsh,  Esq.,  Old  Square, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  equally  in  London,  they  may  hear  of  some- 
thing to  their  advantage.' 

'  A  whole  romance  !'  Blake  exclaimed,  with  surprise,  still 
going  on  with  his  sketching,  but  much  interested. 

'  And  here's  the  second,'  Le  Marchant  continued,  trans- 
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lating  once  more  :  '  "  Any  person  who  can  supply  certain 
information  as  to  the  death,  with  or  without  heirs,  of 
Clarence  Knyvett,  otherwise  Joseph  Leboutillier,  formerly  a 
soldier  of  the  Third  Chasseurs,  and  supposed  to  have  died 
in  a  skirmish  in  Kabylie,  shall  receive  a  ".  rd  of  five 
hundred  francs,  on  addressing  himself  to  tb  ^ersigned, 

Harold  Knyvett,  Cheyne  Bow  Club,  Piccadilly,  London,  W., 
England.' 

'  What  the  dickens  does  it  mean  V'  Blake  asked,  laying 
down  his  pencil  for  a  moment,  with  a  puzzled  air. 

*  It  means,'  the  naturalist  answered  slowly,  '  that  Moriem 
is  the  missing  heir  to  a  great  fortune,  and  that  she  and  Iris 
Knyvett,  the  Third  Classic,  must  be  somehow  related  to  one 
another.  When  we  left  Algiers,  Sir  Arthur  Knynett  was 
still  alive,  for  I  saw  his  name  in  Galignani,  at  the  English 
Club,  among  the  list  of  visitors  then  lately  arrived  at  Aix- 
los-Bains.  It  happened  to  attract  me  in  connection  with 
Miss  Knyvett'd  success  at  Cambridge.  Since  that  time  Sir 
Arthur  must  have  died,  and  Meriem  must  be  wanted  as  his 
heiress  and  representative/ 

'  Lucky  for  you  I'  the  artist  cried,  with  a  short  little 
laugh.  '  You  didn't  know  you'd  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
woman  of  property !' 

'  Lucky  for  you,  rather,'  Le  Marchant  retorted,  by  no 
means  so  gaily.  '  You  didn't  know  it  was  a  young  woman 
of  property  who'd  fallen  in  lovo  with  you.' 

'  What  shall  you  do  about  it  ?'  Blake  asked,  after  a  brief 
pause,  when  the  nrst  shock  of  surprise  had  begun  to  pass 
away. 

*  Write  to  England  at  once,'  the  naturalist  answered,  with 
great  promptitude. 

'  To  which  ?  To  the  fellow  who  offers  twenty  pounds 
reward,  I  suppose?  If  there's  money  going  begging,  yrfu 
may  as  well  come  in  for  your  share  of  it  as  any  other 
fellow.' 

'  No,'  Le  Marchant  replied,  shaking  his  head  with  de 
cision.     '  To  the  lady,  by  all  means.' 

'Why  so?' 

r  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  she's  a 
woman,  and  will  therefore  be  more  kindly  disposed  to 
Meriem.    In  the  second  place,  because  she  offers  no  reward. 
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and  I  shall  therefore  not  so  probably  be  suspected  of  mer- 
cenary motires.  And  in  the  third  place,  because,  I  don't 
know  why,  I  feel  instinctively  the  one  advertisement  means 
friendhness  to  Meriem,  and  the  other  advertisement  means 
an  enemy.' 

'  Qui  tient  d  son  intir&t,  the  Third  Classic  says,'  Blake  re- 
marked  musingly,  taming  the  paper  over  again,  and  spelling 
It  out  for  himself;  '  while  the  otlier  man  says  only  des  rcn- 
setgnements  tnduhitahlcs  stir  la  mort,  aire  ou  sans  Idriticrs  du 
nommd  Clarence  Knyvett.  It  somehow  sounds  as  if  the  girl 
wanted  to  find  somebody  somewhere  to  represent  this  man 
Clarence,  deceased,  and  as  if  the  other  fellow,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  cut  him  off  root  and 
branch,  without  further  to  do  about  it.' 

'That's  exactly  how  1  read  it,'  Le  Marchant  answered 
with  a  satisfied  nod,     '  So  we'll  throw  ourselves  without 
reserve  on  Miss  Knyvett's  mercy.' 

•Which  Miss  Knyvett?'  Blake  asked  provokin^lv 
'  Meriem,  or  the  other  one  ?'  r  ^  j 

*  The  other  one,  you  know  quite  well,  Vernon.  ^  >t  a 
moment  shall  be  lost.  I'll  write  this  very  day  direct  to 
London.'  •' 

*  ^°^iH°^  ^^®'*^  ^°™*^  ^  ^°^  Si^  Arthur's  noney,  then  ?' 
'  No.  I  don't.     It's  impossible.     She  has  no  legal  title. 

ihat  s  why  I  propose  to  write  to  the  lady  rather  thin  to  the 

man      Mr.  Harold  Knyvett,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  certain 

to  take  a  man  s  point  of  view  about  it.    If  the  fortune's  his 

he  11  do  nothing  for  Meriem.     We  won't  be  able  to  work 

upon  his  feelings.   But  if  it's  the  girl's-the  Third  Classic's 

i  mean— she  s  pretty  sure  to  recognise  the  tie  of  blood  in 

spite  of  everything,  and  to  make  some  handsome  recognition 

01  Meriem  s  moral  claims  upon  her  generosity  ' 

« wP^u°'°,?^.''^?l"'^.  "''^y^'  *^®  Pai^^er  asked,  puz;    • 
'Why  shouldnt  Meriem  succeed  to  the  properf.f  in  due 

fiX^  V,'*-'  ^^^"y^«^«?  Jou  see,  they  say  they  want  to 
find  the  heirs  of  Clarence  Knyvett  or  Joseph  Leboi-tiUier 
who  will  hear  of  something  that  goes  to  their  advantage' 
Surely  a  man  s  own  daughter's  his  heir—or  rather"  his 
heiress.  And  that's  just  wnat  the  other  fellow  seems  ios? 
afraid  of;  for  the  thing  he  clearly  wants  to  pay  twTntv 
pounds  for  is  proof  that  this  man.  Jlar^n.^  V^dJj^Tll 
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without  hoira,  leaving  him,  Mr.  Harold,  to  succeed  to  the 
property.' 

'Exactly  so,'  Lo  Marchant  answered,  taking  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance  with  his  clear  logical  mind  '  A  man's 
dauglitof's  hia  heiress,  of  course  ;  at  least,  for  personalty, 
provided  she's  his  daughter  by  the  law  of  England.  But 
the  law  of  England,  with  iis  usual  medieoval  absurdity, 
takes  no  account  of  anything  so  unimportant  as  mere 
paternity  or  hereditary  relationship;  according  to  its 
theory,  Me'iem  here  is  in  no  way  related  to  her  own  father. 
It's  grotesque,  of  course,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  the  fact. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  of  England,  she's  a  mere 
waif  and  stray,  no  more  connected  with  her  own  family 
and  her  own  friends  than  anybody  else  in  England  or  in 
Kabylio.* 

'  xlow  BO?'  the  painter  asked,  in  wondering  surprise. 

•  Because,'  Le  Marchant  answered,  *  as  Tere  Baba  told 
us,  her  father  ahd  mother  were  only  married  by  the  Kabyle 
rite— that  is  to  say,  as  Mahommedans  marry.  Now, 
Mahommedanism  permits  the  institution  of  polygamy  ;  and 
though  the  Kabyles  themselves  are  not  practical  polygamists, 
having  retained  in  that,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  in 
spite  of  Islam,  their  old  Roman  and  European  habits,  yet, 
theoretically  at  least,  and  by  Mahonmiedan  law,  a  Kabyle 
has  the  right  to  marry  four  wives  if  he  pleases.  Hence, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  a  marriage  with  a  Kabyle 
woman  by  the  Mahommedan  rite  is  a  polygamous  marriage. 
Such  a  marriage  isn't  recognised  by  our  Courts— I've  seen 
the  case  tried,  and  I  know  it  to  be  so ;  and  in  the  eye  of  our 
law,  accordingly  Meriem  herself  is  illegitimate,  and  has  no 
sort  of  relationship  with  her  own  father.' 

'But  it's  absurd;  it's  unjust !'  Blake  cried,  in  astonish- 
ment. ,11- 

•  Wliat  else  do  you  expect,'  his  companion  asked  bitterly, 

«  from  the  law  ot  England  ?' 

•Why,  look  here!'  Blake  exclaimed  again,  with  the 
ordinary  impotent  youthful  indignation  against  the  manifest 
wrongfulness  of  established  custom,  •  that's  such  rot,  you 
know.  There's  no  sort  of  question  of  polygamy  in  it  at  all. 
Doesn't  Shakespeare  say,  "Let  me  not  to  the  marriage 
of  true  minds  admit  impediments  "  ?' 
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♦But  Shakespeare  would  hardly  be  admitted  as  an 
authority  of  collateral  value  with  BlackHtono  in  an  English 
Court,'  Lo  Marchant  answered,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

•  Well,  take  it  by  common-sense,  then,'  Vernon   Blake 
wont  on  excitedly.     •  This  man  Knyvett,  Moriem's  fatiior 
took   for   his  wedded   wife   a  Kahyle  woman,   llalima,  or 
whatoNor  else  thoy  choose  to  call   hor,  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  fhoy  lived,  and  was  faitiiful  to  her  only 
all  the  days  of  ills  lifetime.     If  that's  not  inarriavje,  I  don't 
know  what  ia.     lie  ru-ver  married  any  othcu-  wife  that  I  can 
hear  of;  and  by  the  Kahyle  custom  ho  couldn'fc,  or  wouldn't 
ever  have  done  so.     K  lie  had,  Mrs.   irali.na  would  have 
brought  the  house  down  about  his  ears,  I'll  bet  you  anv 
money.     These  Kahyle  women  are  unaccustomed  to  such 
proceedmgs.     It  was  a  monogamous  marriage,  if  that's  the 
proper  word— and  a  jolly  good  word,  too,  supposing  only 
Its   m  the  right  place— as    much    as    any   marriage    any 
day  m  England.     Hang  it  all,  if  that's  English  law,  you 
know,  I  don't  think  very  much  of  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  Le  Marchant  replied,  with  a  serious  face, 

'  I'm  quite   sure  I  represent   it   correctly.     The   marriage 

being  contracted  under  Mahommedan  law,  is,  i'p&o  facto,  a 

polygamous  marriage,  whether  a  second  wife  be  taken  or 

not,  and,  as  such,  it's  not  recognised  for  a  marriage  at  all, 

in  the  Christian  sense,  by  the  law  of  England.     Meriem  is 

therefore  not  legitimate,  and  not  Clarence  Knyvett's  heiress 

at  all.     So  what  we've  got  to  do  on  her  behalf  is  merely  to 

interest  Miss  Iris  Knyvett  in  her  as  far  as  practicable,  and 

to  make  the  best  terms  we  can  possibly  make  for  her.     For 

my  part,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  result  of  the  incident  is 

merely  to  estabUsh  communications  between  Meriem  and 

her  Enghsh  relatives,  and  so,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  save 

the  poor  girl  from  the  hateful  fate  of  being  handed  over, 

bound  hand  and  foot,  to  either  Ahmed  or  Hussein;  to 

prevent  that,  I  would  do  almost  anything.' 

'  Even  to  marrying  her  1'  cried  Blake  lightly. 

'  Even  to  marrying  her  V  Le  Marchant  repaated,  with  a 
«gh. 

As  if  it  were  so  easy  a  thing  to  marry  Meriem. 

this  ?'  Biake  asived, 


'  And  will 
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after  a  moment.  '  I  moan  about  the  marriage  being 
polygamous,  and  so  forth  ?' 

'  Certainly  not  1'  Le  Marchant  said,  with  much  firmness. 
•  Let  them  find  out  all  that  for  themselves,  if  they  will. 
Mr.  T.  K.  Whitmarsh,  of  Old  Sauare,  Lincoln's  Inn,  whoever 
ho  may  bo,  may  bo  sdfoly  trusted  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion 
fast  enough  for  himself.  I,  for  my  part,  hold  a  brief  for 
Meriem,  and  what  I  want  is  merely  to  enlist  your  Third 
Classic's  sympathy  as  much  as  I  can  on  her  behalf.  I  shall 
dwell  oniy  upon  the  blood-relationship,  and  on  her  goodness 
and  beauty,  and  on  the  hunted-down  life  of  that  poor  man, 
her  father.  1  shall  try  to  make  Miss  Knyvett  feel  that  the 
girl  (as  I  supposa)  is,  after  all,  at  least  her  cousin.' 

'  Work  upon  her  feolingt,  in  short,'  the  painter  suggested, 
smiling. 

•  Work  upon  her  feelm^s,  if  she's  got  B.ny,'  Le  Marchant 
responded,  with  a  hurried  glance  towards  the  Amine's  cot- 
tage ;  '  let  her  khow  that  though  she  may  be  a  Third  Classic 
at  Cambridge,  there's  one  of  lier  own  blood  and  kith  and 
kin  over  hero  in  Grande  Kabylio  who's  as  fine  and  as  grand 
and  as  noble-minded  a  woman  as  she  can  be  any  day. 
That's  why  I  mean  to  write  to  the  girl  herself,  and  not  to 
the  lawyer,  who,  of  courso,  as  a  man  of  business,  would 
hav)  no  bowels  of  compassion  to  speak  of.' 

'  My  dear  Lo  Marchant,  your  infatuation  about  that 
girl's  becoming  really  ridiculous,'  Vernon  Blake  said, 
laughing.  *  It's  a  good  thing  for  her  that  it's  you,  not  me  * 
— yes,  dear  Mr.  Critic,  he  said  we  instead  of  J,  and  I  won't 
take  it  upon  me  to  correct  his  grammar — •  who  have  to  write 
to  Miss  Knyvett  about  her.  Z  couldn't  say  so  much  in  her 
favour.' 

•  Perhaps  not,'  Le  Marchant  answered,  a  little  contemptu- 
ously. 

And  he  remembered  those  pregnant  words  of  a  great 
thinker  :  '  Each  man  sees  in  the  universe  around  him  what 
each  man  brings  the  faculty  ci  seeing.' 
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rRIUNDa   IN   COUNCIL. 

Vernon  Blaks'm  sketch  of  tlio  white-robod  natives  under 
the  tree  opposite  was  a  lively  and  vigorous  one ;  as  well 
It  might  be.  indeed ;  for  could  the  two  young  Englishmen 
only  have  heard  and  understood  the  conversation  that  was 
passmg  in  low  Kabylo  whispers  between  those  idylUc-lookinti 
men  under  the  shc^dy  oak -boughs,  their  hearts  might  have 
stood  still  within  them  for  horror.  The  Sc^th  plays  with 
death  and  blood.  The  Kabyle  village  council,  in  open-air 
moot  under  the  sacred  oak  assomblod,  was  debatin^r  in  full 
form  no  less  high  and  important  a  question  of  polKiy  than 
the  total  extinction  of  French  rule  in  Eastern  Algeria 

•  Then  all  we  have  to  do  ourselves,'  the  Amine  was  re- 
marking,  in  soft  earnest  tones,  as  Blake  jotted  him  down 
with  upstretched  arm  so  vividly  in  his  sketch-book  ♦  is  to 
kill  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  infidels  down  yonder 
at  St.  Cloud,  with  Allah's  blessing.  The  rest  we  may  leave 
to  the  tribes  to  accomplish.' 

'  That  is  all  we  have  to  do,  son  of  the  Faithful,'  the  eldest 
mprabout  answered,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the 
high  mountains.  'TheBoni-Yenniand  the  Aith-Menguellath 
will  take  care  for  their  part  to  crush  out  the  garrison  ud 
above  at  Fort  National.'  ^  ^ 

'You  are  fools  to  try,'  a  strong  and  stalwart  middle-aged 
Kabyle  in  a  red  hood,  standing  a  little  apart  from  the  group 
.^u  S^  'u^®""^""^®*^  quietly,  with  a  sneer  on  his  face 
•  .^  -^/ench  can  crush  you  as  a  camel's  foot  crushes  ants 
m  the  desert.  They  crushed  you  so  in  the  disgrace  of  1251 ' 
—tor  by  that  name  the  great  but  abortive  insurrection  of 
ib70  is  universally  known  to  the  Moslems  of  Algeria. 

'Hark  at  Amzian  I'  the  Amine  cried  contemptuously. 
He  8  half  an  unbeliever  himself,  I  know,  because  he  was  a 
Spahis,  and  served  in  France.  The  women  of  the  infidels 
made  great  eyes  at  him.  They  have  shaken  his  faith.  He 
puts  no  trust  in  Allah.  He  is  always  discouraging  the  true 
believers  from  any  attempt  to  recover  their  freedom.' 

'I  am  no  infidel,'  Amzian  answered  angrily,  with  a  toss 
--  _i ^,,.,j  iviUiiig  *iiB  woiiiuuao  arouua  mm  wiCJi  untie  as 
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he  spoke.  '  I  am  no  itifidol ;  I  am  a  tnie  Moslem ;  tht 
Propnot  has  no  moro  faithful  follower  tlmn  mo  ;  but  I  havo 
been  to  France,  and  I  know  the  French,  how  many  they  are. 
Their  swarms  are  as  locusts  when  pla^'ue-timo  comes.  Thov 
would  cruHh  you  afl  the  camel  crushes  ants  in  the  satid. 
Why,  the  peojjie  of  Paris  alone,  I  tell  you,  Amine,  are  like 
HieR  on  the  carcaHo,  more  numerous  than  all  the  tribes  iu 
Kabylio.' 

'Allah  is  great,'  the  Anima  retorted  piously.  '  The  least 
among  Ilis  peot)le  are  stronger,  if  it  be  His  will,  th^  i  thou- 
sands of  infidels.' 

'  He  didn't  help  us  in  1201,'  Amzian  suggested,  with  some 
reserve. 

•  Ay,  but  the  time  \w&  now  come,  so  the  marabouts  say,' 
the  Amino  rcHpondod,  with  a  rapid  <.Mance  towards  one  of 
them,  '  when  Islam  is  to  rise  all  togetliOr  in  its  might  against 
the  hordes  of  the  infidel.  Has  it  not  come  to  your  ears,  un- 
believer, how  the  Christians  havo  been  driven  by  the  Mahdi 
out  of  the  Soudan?  How  the  enemies  of  the  Faith  hardly 
hold  Suakim  ?  How  Khartoum  has  been  taken  by  the  hosts 
of  Allah?  Tiio  day  of  the  great  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
Islam  shall  no  longer  obey  the  dogs  of  Christians.' 

•  We  shall  never  drive  the  dogs  of  Christiana  out  of 
Kabylie,'  the  sceptical  Amzian  murmured  once  more,  with 
secular  hard-headedness,  *  as  long  as  the  French  are  drilled 
and  armed  and  ollicered  as  they  are,  while  we  are  but  a 
horde,  and  as  long  as  they  hold  the  keys  of  Fort  National.' 

•  Lot  us  ask  Hadji  Daood,'  the  Amino  ejaculated,  much 
shocked  at  such  rationalistic  latitudinarianism.  *  He  has 
be(!n  to  Mecca,  and  has  seen  the  world.  He  knows  better 
than  any  of  us,  who  stay  at  home  in  Kabylie,  whether 
these  things  are  so  or  not.' 

The  meeting  ap[)lauded  with  a  silent  clicking  of  some  fifty 
tongues.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  French  internal  affairs 
to  be  acquired  during  a  coasting  voyage  from  Bougie  down 
the  Tunis  seaboard  to  Alexandria  and  Jeddah,  naturally 
gave  the  Hadji's  opinion  no  little  weight  upon  this  abstruse 
question. 

'  Hadji  Daood  ben  Marabet,'  the  Amine  said  solemiily, 
interrogating  the  old  man  as  a  new  Parliamentary  hand 
micht  interrosats  a  veteran  of  manv  Sessions.  '  do  ^'ou  think 


^n„M  ^''"  ?***  **'*"*'•  ^^'^  T'*"*'^  *^«  ««^«^  ■trong  that  they 

cou  d  cniah  uo  eh  a  camel  cnishot  »  desert  ant-hill  ?'  ^ 

Jladji  Paood  htm   Maralnjt  waffffod   his  tn-nv  nl.l   h«„  1 

ri;t.u':a"i^ ...5i.''«.'i'Mi"„.''.t 

5f  J  '  •   «i  .       ^    .^  ^^''•^  f  ^^vo  to  toll  yoii :  the  ini.'hfc 

?iin .f^.r^t  /'  "  *^"''  '"  *^'"  ^»^^'^"«"  t«  the  might  o?  r  e 
faithful  and  fcho  florvants  of  Allah.'  ^ 

Tlio    Ainino   ^'lar.cod    triumphantly    at    the    annihilated 
Arn.,an.  who  rot.re.I.  ahuBhed.  Into 'th.  Hhado  TZt^. 

'  But  tho  Pronch  are  ho  strong,'  1-  ;rurmured  still   wif  f 

will  «nieh  UH  all  out  as  thoy  crushed  out  Mokmni    who 
fouKht  asainBt  thorn  in  ttio  gr/at  insuiroction.'  '        ° 

Ai  ^"«,.^m"ie  '00k  no  more  notice  of  tho  discomfited  and 

sell  such  airs,  indeed,  and  pose  aa  an  authoritv    momlv 
because  he  had  been  beaten  at  Sarrebrouck  andli  oZvl 

oouJsV' that''An»h''i^  ""  Amino  Raid,  continuing  his  dis- 
bands of  IT?,  n      ^      ^"'"''  '"  '^"^'"^^  "">  i"fi'l"l8  '"to  the 
S   1^    i^^'P'"-     °"  P"'  '"  *«  ^'k  is  to  attack  St 
airto  wn Vi?  'TI ,""":  """"''°'  ^^-J  cWld-but,  above 

Why  her  in  particular?'  Ahmed  asked,  with  a  smile 
Is  she  sn      ,ch  worse  thep,  than  all  other  Christians  ?' 

should  8uffi,.„'"wh"'  'Jlf  Amine  answered,  -aud  that  alone 
snouia  sulhce.  When  the  marabouts  proclaim  a  .lehad  a 
holy  war,  every  Christian  in  Islam  is  alike  our  Tncmv      Ru? 

shetho  Z^V*M"'  1^^'  °'  ^^^^y^"'  '">  Was  it  not 
sue  who  desL-oyed  the  shrine  of  the  ereat  •.linr    <5i  M„ 

hommed  Said  with  the  Two  Tombs,  toTctnit^  1^  a 

?orbadTP'""'°°  '"  "^^  °™"  S'^^^l""?  Was  t  not  V,»^^ho 
forbade  our  women  to  come  and  weep  on  Fridavs  at  thn 

pouted  out  ht  ""l',?''f  '^I'-Haddad,  the  Sks  ,ith 
C   waS^L'^Lfr  J'ilf^.Kabylie  and  Islam,  because 
•  a-i-e  .x.„„xiui.ucu  uur  peace  wiieu  aiie  read  thfi  viU 


l^^;^^;;^dfes=jas^3<,^-i'^"#-  Li^; 
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bookfi,  full  of  orgios  and  wiokodnoss,  rHo  brin'^i  over  from 
Paris?' 

•  And  when  onr  pooplo  would  havo  taken  tho  stonoi  of 
the  shriiio  to  oroct  thcin  again  horo  at  Boni-Mor/oug,'  Hadii 
Dftcod  cried,  doddering,  'it  was  the  woman  of  tho  high 
heels  who  refused  to  give  us  them,  because  she  wanted  the 
tiles  from  tho  holy  placo  to  adorn  hor  Iwd-chani!  r,  jmd  tho 
carved  marble  from  tho  pillars  and  the  coping-stouo  to 
nuil«5  tho  base  of  her  wanton  summer-house.' 

'  Theruforo  for  this,'  tho  Amine  went  on  piously,  with  n 
solemn  ring,  'we  will  dash  out  tho  brains  of  tho  wotnan 
with  the  high  heels  against  tho  marble  parapet  of  her  own 
sununer-houso,  and  give  her  bones  to  tho  jackals  to  eat  on 
the  shrine  of  8i  Mahommed  Said.' 

'  And  every  soul  that  lives  in  her  house,'  the  Hadji  droned 
out,  waxing  stronger  with  the  excitement,  '  wo  will  kill  and 
destroy  in  honour  of  Allah  and  of  Mahommed  His  Prophet.' 

'  So  be  it,'  tlie  Amino  assented,  with  a  grave  nod. 

Tho  Kabylep  around  bent  their  heads  to  the  ground  in 
token  of  approval. 

•  Hush  I  the  Amine  eried,  in  an  authoritative  voice,  look- 
ing round  him  suddenly,  and  perceiving  a  diversion.  •  Tlie 
spirit  of  prophecy  luxs  come  over  the  marabout.' 

As  he  apoko,  a  marabout  stood  out  for  one  moment  from 
the  busy  throng,  his  eyes  wild  and  fierce,  and  his  mouth 
foaming.  He  turned  himself  round  once  or  t.ice  slowly  on 
one  foot,  as  ...  a  pivot ;  then  waxing  faster  and  faster  a^  tho 
excitement  increased,  he  whirled  round  and  round  violently 
for  sev<  al  minutes,  with  a  rapid  and  angry  swaying  move- 
ment. At  last  he  paused,  looked  round  him  in  ecstasy,  and 
drove  a  pin  through  his  outstrotch«,!<l  tongue  with  a  face  free 
from  all  signs  of  pain  or  emotion.  As  they  looked,  he  began 
to  -^"ecite,  deep  down  in  his  throat,  a  sort  of  droning  song  in 
a  long,  irregular,  native  metre : 

*The  Frenchmen  came  ;  thoy  said,  Bonjour ;  in  an  evil  day  they 

sa'd  Good  day  to  ub. 
The  Frenchmen  came  ;  they  said,  Bonpoir  /  'twas  a  sleepless  night 

when  they  saic  Good  nif/ht  to  us. 
The  Frenchmen  came  ;  they  said,  Merci ;  we  have  little  to  thank 

them  for  teaching  m  thank  you. 
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Th«  Fr«nflhin«n  <«m«  ;  th«T  Mid  to  o>,  Frir^  ;  with  brotherly  love 

hart)  tb«j  kicked  u«  nnd  btiUiod  m. 
Thfl  Fr«nchmcn  came  ;  thoy  «ill«.i  uh  OocKon  ;  dogn  and  mulee  bad 

more  honour  timn  we  bare. 
Tbo  word  of  Allah  cnrao  to  Hii  ouraboiitii  :  Stir  uu  Mv  Moole 

agmiint  tho  dogi  of  infldoli.  '  *^*^ 

Whom  •bull  -^e  atir  up,  oh,  All  Wiae,  oh,  All  Poworful  ?    The  •oni 

of  th«  Kobylea  agaiiifit  tho  norm  of  tho  Frcnchmon, 
Tbo  Iloni-Yenni  to  the  gatcii  of  Fort  NaUoniU  ;  the  Beni-MeraoQff 

to  Saint  Oloud  In  the  valley 
Slay  ovejT  «oul  in^uir.t  Cloud,  >    Beni-Meruong  ;  day,  and  obtain 

tlie  biuHMng  of  Allah. 
Slay,  aboTe  all,  her  of  the  high  heela ;  bring  down  her  proud  hew' 

in  tho  (luHt  of  hflr  bi^'Iiway. 
Slay  «v.,ry  m)ul  that  cotnuu  under  her  roof  ;  the  deseorftted  roof  of 

Bi  Mahommed  Said. 
i^«t  thoKo  who  r.)l)bod  my  dond  naint  be  wquited  :  let  thoee  who 

diHh»)noured  bi8  holy  bonos  ho  punished. 
Blay,  Baith  Allah,  bv  the  voice  of  Uis  mwaboati,  alay-tlay  with  the 
•word  ;  kill  ell,  and  spare  not.* 

The  marabout  sat  down,  collapsing  guddenly,  as  if  the  fire 
of  inspiration  had  all  at  once  been  withdrawu  from  him. 
iiio  pin  Btill  held  his  ton^iie  between  his  teeth.  The  foam 
at  his  mouth  was  reddened  with  blood.  The  Kabyles 
around  looked  on  admiringly. 

1  ^'^^^^1  ^'^f  *  ^^^^^^  I'^^^®'  ^"'■'"g  which  no  one  spoke 
aloud,  though  many  w  dspered  ;  then  Amzian  the  unbolievine 
aakad,  Homewhat  incredulously : 
I  And  when  will  you  begin  this  Jehad  against  the  infidel?' 
ibat  18  as  Allan  wiUa,'  the  Amine  responded,  bov/ing  his 
head.  'We  wi'l  vait  and  be  governed  by  the  event  that 
arises.  Eveuti  crowd  thickly  in  these  latter  days.  The 
house  of  the  '  ifidels  is  divided  against  itself.  Have  you  not 
heard  that  there  will  soon  be  new  wars  again  between  the 
people  of  Oui-Oid  and  the  people  of  Ja-Ja  V 

'  h  is  true,'  Amzian  assented,  •  that  the  French  and  the 
Uerrnans  are  likely  to  have  war  when  he  who  is  now  Sultan 
^^""^'"y  ^^^^^  *^^o  ^^^^  i°  the  ground  before  Allah.' 

•  When  that  time  comes,'  the  Amine  said  solemnly.  '  let 
every  believer  draw  sw -^rd  for  Islam.' 

•  So  be  it,'  the  assembly  assented  once  more,  with  faces 
all  turned  with  one  accord  towards  Mecca. 

At  that  point   the  meeting  was  about  to  breat 
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formally  when  Amzian,  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his  thnmb. 
caUed  attention  to  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the  gallery. 

How  about  them  V  he  asked,  with  a  sniff,  indicating  by 
toe  contc^nptuoua  movement  of  his  hand  the  spot  whert  Le 
Marchant  and  Blake  were  sitting. 

'  They  are  English,'  the  Amine  replied;  'they  are  not 
French  The  English  are  good.  I  know  their  mind.  My 
brother  Yiisuf  was  himself  an  Englishman.' 

•In  a  Jehad  '  Ahmed,  Meriem's  rejected  suitor,  remarked, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  propounds  an  indifferent  abstract 
principle      all  infidels  alike  are  commanded  to  be  slain 
without  fear  or  favour,  without  lot  or  exception  ' 
T  i       t:  *^®  ^^^^^  retorted  ;  *  but  the  EngHsli  are  good : 
I  have  heard  that  they  are  just  to  Moslems  in  Egypt.' 

When  I  was  at  Mecca,'  the  Hadji  interposed,  leaning 
upon  his  Btaff  with  his  tremWing  hands,  'I  met  many 
Moslems  fiom  Bind  and  Ind,  who  swore  by  the  Prophet's 
beard  they  wpuM  as  soon  live  under  the  Sultana  of  the 
StambouT'^  ^  ^^^^^^  °^  *^®  Faithful  himself  at 

'  ^J*  ^  these  infidels  find  out  they  will  spoil  all,'  Hussein 
grumbled  from  a  comer.  '  They  see  far  too  much  as  it  is  of 
our  women. 

'  Meriem  is  their  interpreter,  and  speaks  their  tongue,'  the 
Amine  interposed,  in  a  deprecating  voice.  '  They  pay  me 
well  for  the  milk  they  buy,  and  for  the  grain,. and  for  the 
cous-cous,  d  ior  the  rent  due  for  the  site  of  their  encamp- 
ment. 1  lave  given  a  fresh  coverle;  to  the  shrine  of  our 
bamt  out  of  part  of  the  rent  they  have  paid  us  for  en- 
camping.' ^ 

'  If  this  thing  gets  about  among  the  women,'  Ahmed 
observed,  with  a  sinister  scowl,  '  there  will  be  no  keeping  a 
word  of  It  from  the  girl  Meriem.'  i*    6  « 

'  And  if  Meriem  hears,'  Hussein  continued,  taking  up  the 
parable,  '  she  will  tell  it  all  to  her  friend,  the  painter  of 

'  Ws  are  Moslems,'  the  Amine  observed,  drawing  his 
bernouse  symbolically  close  around  him  in  a  manner  ex- 
pressive of  profound  .3crecy.  '  We  do  not  blab  to  our 
women  hke  the  Chnstians.  We  can  keep  our  own  counsel. 
We  are  men,  not  children ;  of  Islam,  not  infidels.' 
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♦  Let  no  man  speak  a  word  of  all  this  to  his  wedded  wife/ 
the  Hadji  cried,  raising  one  skinny  palsied  forefinger.  '  If 
it  reaches  the  French,  we  shall  know  it  was  the  English  ;  if 
it  reaches  the  Enghsh,  we  shall  know  it  was  Menem  ;  if  it 
reaches  Menem,  we  shall  find  out  what  traitor's  wife  has 
told  her.  And  whoever  it  is,  French,  English,  or  Moslem, 
they  all  shall  die,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet.' 

'What  an  impressive  attitude  1'  Blake  cried,  looking  up. 
'He's  finer  even  than  the  dervish  fellow  we  saw  at  Algiers. 
I  think  I'll  just  stop  and  sketch  in  the  old  boy  while  you  go 
and  write  that  letter,  Le  Marchant.' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SOUTHWARD   HO  I 

It  was  with  conscious  pride,  by  no  means  appropriate  to  a 
political  economist  of  the  advanced  school,  that  Iris  Knyvett 
found  herself  one  bright  November  morning  driving  up  the 
slopes  of  Mustapha  Sup^rieur  in  her  own  carriage  to  her 
own  villa  of  Sidi  Aia,  on  the  El  Biar  road,  just  above 
Algiers.  ■• 

Iris  had  had  a  hard  fight  for  it,  of  course,  with  (.-cle 
Tom.     When  Eustace  Le  Marchant's  letter  first      -      J 
Uncle  Tom,  wary  by  long  practice  in  the  Probate  and 
iJivorce  Division,  scented  mischief  on  the  breeze  in  the  very 
tone  of  Its  cautious  wording.     '  You're  going  to  raise  up  a 
llcnbome  claimant  against  your  own  estate,   my  child 
exactly  a3  I  told  you,'  Uncle  Tom  said,  with  reproachful 
earnest)iess.     '  The  man's  an  impostor,  or  else  a  fortune- 
hunter ;  that  s  what's  the  matter.     Either  he's  running  this 
alleged  daughter  of  your  uncle  Clarence  as  a  claimant  to  the 
estate  in   order  to  blackmail  you—the  Tichbome  game  • 
or  else  he  s  running  her  for  his  own  purposes,  meamng,  in 
tne  end   to  hand  her  over  your  property  and  then  marry 
her.     The  proof  of  it's  clear,  ior  I've  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  fact  that  he  didn't  answer  your  cousin  Harold's 
advertisement  at  all,  which  appeared  on  the  very  same  date 
with  your  own,  side  by  side,  in  the  Aleerian  newsnanAra  • 
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aud  why  should  the  fellow  refuse  the  ofifer  of  twenty  pounds 
reward,  payable  on  demand,  unless  he  had  some  ulterior 
object  in  view,  I  should  like  to  know,  iris  ?' 

'Perhaps  he  thought  me  the  likeliest  person  to  do  justice 
to  the  girl,'  Ins  suggested  timidly,  ^ 

fi,o  J^*'  *""*'.  t""*'!.  ^''''^^  ,^°°^  responded,  growing  redder 
than  ever.     'Justice  to  f.hA  a\A  ,«/i««;i  •     -htu^^.-  tt.—i  . 


f.  u-  u    /"!i^«®  Jo  *^e  girf.  indeed  1     What's  Hecuba 

to  h  m,  or  he  to  Hecuba?    He's  casting  a  sprat  to  catch  a 
whale :  that  r  f.liA  long  and  short  of  it.     A  cock-and-bull 


l°fj  *T%Ty  ^  ^^"-^^  '"^  "^y  ^'^^^  ^^^-ys-     If  I  were  you,  my 

child,  I  d  take  no  more  notice  of  it.     If  the  young  woman 

of  dusky  complexion  and  doubtful  antecedents  chooses  to 

prosecute  her  shadowy  claim,  let  her  come  to  England— the 

Courts  are  open  and  there  are  Deputies— and  let  her  pro- 

secute  it  reasonably  by  her  attorney-at-law,  with  all  due 

lormalities,  in  the  ordinary  manner.    Then  we  shall  know 

exactly  how  to  deal  with  her.     Deny  everything,  and  insist 

upon  proof.     That's  the  way  to  meet  it.     Make  her  explain 

her  father  8  survival,  his  change  of  name,  his  marriage,  his 

decease    his  unaccountable  intestacy.     Make  her  produce 

Her  mother  s  marriage  lines,  her  certificate  of  birth,  her 

vaccination  marks,  her  papers  generally.  Till  then,  we  don't 

need  to  trouble  our  heads  one  jot  or  tittle  about  the  matter. 

we  don  t  want  to  get  up  a  case  against  ourselves  for  the 

bonetit  of  a  supposititious  ycung  woman  in  Africa.' 

But,  unfortunately  for  Uncle  Tom,  he  had  a  client  to  deal 
with  m  this  case  who  was  not  to  be  put  ofiF  with  forensic 
antri^t^^^'^""^'  or  legal  quibbles  of  the  most  respectable 

'If  the  girl  really  exists,  and  if  she's  really*  Uncle 
Clarence  s  daughter,'  Iris  stuck  to  it  firmly,  '  then  she,  no^ 
1,  IS  heiress  to  the  estate ;  and  I  won't  rob  her,  not  even 
tor  you,  uncle  dear,  much  as  I  love  you.' 

'  Daughter;  Uncle  T'om  remarked  sententiously,  '  is  in 
i^nglish  law  a  word  oi  a  precisely  definite  and  circum- 
scribed meaning.  It  means,  connotes,  implies,  or  designates 
lawful  female  issue  of  his  body  begotten.  And  when  we 
say  lawful,  we  mean,  of  course,  born  in  wedlock,  in  Christian 
wedlock,  of  a  kind  recognised  by  Act  of  i^arliament,  or 
(within  certain  limits)  by  the  lex  loci  of  the  country  where 
the  marriage  was  actually  solemnized.     Now,  supposing 
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even  your  Uncle  Clarence  did  really  desert,  run  away  from 
his  colours,  and  marry  a  young  woman  of  dusky  complexion 
and  doubtful  faith,  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the 
North  African  mountains,  that's  nothing  to  us.  The  off- 
spring and  representative  of  the  dusky  young  woman  thus 
irregularly  annexed  has  got  to  prove,  in  the  first  place,  that 
her  putative  father,  deceased,  lived  long  enough  to  survive 
your  late  Uncle  Alexander.  If  he  didn't  do  that,  be  she  ten 
times  over  his  lawful  daughter,  not  a  penny  does  she  get  by 
the  singular  terms  of  your  grandfather's  will— and  a  pretty 
mess  your  grandfather  made  of  it.  But  if  he  did  survive 
his  elder  brother,  then  and  in  that  case  there  still  arises  the 
further  question— Did  your  uncle  Clarence  ever  marry  the 
dusky  young  woman  aforesaid,  of  North  African  origin  in 
any  sense  recognised  by  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  this  country  ?  That  he  did  so 
marry  her  is  in  the  highest  degree,  I  think,  improbable-to 
put  It  mildly,  m  the  highest  degree  improbable— and  if  he 
aidn  t,  why,  then  and  in  that  case  the  dusky  young  woman 
number  two,  his  natural  offsprir-,  has  nothing  more  to  do 
wit)^  you,  by  the  law  of  England,  than  any  other  dusky 
reTon'^^^'*"'  assorted,   of   the    same    race,  place,   and 

n.f  "J?,  ^l^'  ?^^^^  ^''u''^^'  ^*^  ^'^^  Knyvett  obstinacy,  held 
qt  hnli;^  last  for  her  own  view  of  this  ethical  question, 
bhe  boldly  maintained,  against  so  great  an  authority  as 
Uncle  Tom  himself,  that  if  Meriem  was  Uncle  Clarence^a 
daughter,  then,  the  law  of  England  to  the  contrary  notw^^^^^ 
standing,  Menem  must  be  her  own  first  cousin.   She  further 

were  indubitably  connected  one  with  the  other  by  physical 
origin.     She  refused  to  believe  that  the  law  3^  England 

natL''''i^  Tf"^^  ^^^"i  *^^*  P^^^i*i^«  underlying  ?fw  of 
nature.  And  she  insisted  with  incredible  and  most  annov- 
ng  persistence  that  as  soon  as  the  weather  grew  cool  enoul 
m  Africa  she  would  herself  proceed  in  person  ITlgeriat 
see  the  girl  whom  she  believed  to  be  her  couVn  and  tn 
mvestigate  the  passive  claim  *et  forth  on  her  b^hr^  to 
Uncle  Arthur  s  property.     '  For  if  it's  justly  hers  '  Iris  sa  d 
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So  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  early  in  November,  Iria  her- 
self, with  her  mother  and  uncle,  crossed  over  to  Algiers,  aa 
the  eminent  Q.C.  preferred  to  phrase  it,  •  on  their  fool's 
errand.'  It  was  hard  to  leave  England  at  such  a  moment, 
indeed ;  but  Uncle  Tom  felt  that  if  any  tomfoolery,  as  he 
called  it,  was  likely  to  go  on,  it  was  best  at  least  he  should 
be  on  the  spot  to  prevent  it  from  taking  the  wildest  flights 
of  Quixotic  extravagance.  So,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  he 
consented  to  come  over,  consoling  himself,  at  any  rate,  with 
the  thought  that  Iris  would  thus  take  personal  possession  of 
Sidi  Aia,  and  that  if  the  thing  was  to  be  investigated  at  all 
it  was  best  it  should  be  investigated  by  a  competent  person 
familiar,  by  long  experience,  with  the  practice  of  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Division. 

The  fickle  Mediterranean  used  them  kindly ;  and  it  was 
at  three  in  the  morning  of  a  clear  starlight  night  that  the 
good  ship  Yille  de  Naples  of  the  Gompagnie  Transatlantique 
brought  them  feiirly  in  sight  of  the  shores  of  Africa.  Mrs. 
Knyvett  had  retired  early  to  her  cabin  for  the  voyage,  and 
would  not  have  risen  from  that  safe  retreat  had  Mont  Blanc, 
Niagara,  and  the  Golden  Horn  pressed  themselves  simul- 
taneously at  a  single  burst  upon  her  maturer  vision.  But 
Iris  was  young,  and  youth  is  impetuous,  even  when  duly 
chastened  and  restrained  by  three  years'  diligent  pruni*ig  at 
Girton.  So  the  Third  Classic  rose  up  in  haste  at  Uncle 
Tom's  muffled  report  of  *  Land  in  sight !'  and  went  up  on 
deck  in  a  thick  ulster  for  her  first  glimpse  of  Africa  and 
golden  joys. 

And  what  a  glimpse  it  was,  that  night  arrival,  as  the 
steamer  ploughed  her  way  slowly  round  the  corner  of  the 
mole  into  the  great  dim  harbour  1  In  front,  a  vast  rising 
mass  of  streets  and  gas  lamps,  clambering  in  endless  steps 
and  stages  up  the  steep  face  of  a  mysterious  mountain.  On 
either  hand,  a  small  fleet  of  dancing  boats,  crowded  with 
strange  Arabs  in  their  Oriental  dress,  all  shouting  and  call- 
ing in  loud  guttural  voices.  To  right  and  left,  dark  ranges 
of  hills,  silhouetted  vaguely  against  the  deep  African  sky, 
and  crowded  with  faint  white  specks  of  villas.  Everywhere 
lights  that  danced  and  quivered  on  the  rippling  water; 
everywhere  bustle  and  noise  and  confusion ;  everywhere  the 
strange  rjense  of  a  foreign  land — not  foreign  like  France,  or 
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Germany,  or  Italy,  but  Southern  and  African  and  vivid  and 
Moslem. 

Iris  waited  on  deck  till  the  day  dawned,  and  saw  that 
wonderful  town  of  Algiers— the  *  ^arl  set  in  emeralds,*  as 
the  Arab  poets  loved  to  call  it — swim  slowly  into  ken  in  the 
gray  light  of  morning.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight — a  sight  to 
be  remembered  and  treftsured  through  a  long  lifetime. 
First  of  all,  a  white  solid  mass  of  marble  detached  itself  by 
degrees  in  clear  relief  from  the  background  of  the  dark 
mountain  behind  it.  Tier  after  tier,  it  rose  to  the  sky  as  if 
hewn  in  one  block  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara.  Streets  or 
alleys  there  were  none  to  behold;  the  flat-topped  houses, 
each  square  as  a  die,  clustered  close  in  one  tangled  con- 
tinuous block,  as  though  not  even  a  needle  could  be  thrust 
in  between  them.  Dark  alleys  threaded  that  labyrinth,  no 
doubt,  but  so  tortuous  as  to  be  hidden  by  the  overhanging 
houser  and  projecting  doorways.  For  twenty  minutes  these 
solid  white  steps  alone  were  distinctly  visible ;  then  bit  by 
bit,  as  jibe  light  grew  clearer,  the  picture  began  to  resolve 
itself  piecemeal  into  its  component  elements.  In  the  fore- 
groimd,  a  pubUc  square,  stately  with  tall  date-palms;  a 
snow-white  mosque,  with  big  round  dome,  and  tile-faced 
minaret ;  a  splendid  French  boulevard,  arcaded  Uke  Paris ; 
a  range  of  vast  and  costly  quays,  thronged  with  the  com- 
merce of  Marseilles  and  of  Liverpool.  In  the  background, 
the  congested  Arab  town,  rising  up  like  a  staircase  to  the 
huge  dismantled  citadel  of  the  Deys  that  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  spur  of  the  Sahel.  To  the  right,  the  sea ;  to 
tne  left,  the  smiling  slope  of  Mustapha,  frequent  with  villas, 
Moorish,  French,  or  English,  each  lost  in  the  brilliant  green 
of  luxuriant  gardens.  Toulon  bolow,  Bey^out  above,  Torquay 
and  Cannes  and  Stamboul  beyond — that  was  the  strange 
cosmopolitan  picture  that  Iris  ICnyvett  beheld  before  ner. 

Uncle  Tom  had  telegraphed  from  Marseilles  to  the  people 
at  Sidi  Aia,  so  everything  was  in  waiting  at  the  quay  to 
receive  them.  The  invaluable  Maltese  who  acts  as  com- 
missionaire arranged  to  see  their  luggage  through  the 
Customs,  and  follow  them  up  .with  it  in  due  course ;  so  the 
Knyvetts  and  Uncle  Tom  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  into 
their  carriage  and  drive  up  quietly  to  their  own  villa. 

Iris  was,  in  principle  at  least,  a  Socialist.    '  We  are  all 
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Socialists  now,'  a  big  man  has  said,  so  1  suppose  there's  no 
great  harm  in  confessing  the  fact  opsnly.     But  the  female 
heart  is  fickle  on  principle;    and  when  the  Third  Classic 
beheld  the  gorgeous  Arab  coachman,  M'ho  sat  on  the  box, 
with  his  braided  blue  jacket,  his  raaize-coloured  girdle,  his 
full  white  trousers,  and  his  crimson  fez,  she  felt  in  her  heart 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  give  up  all  these  for  the  service 
of  humanity.      They  rolled   along  smoothly  through  the 
crowded  streets,  past  Arabs  on  donkeys  and  Arabs  on  foot, 
in  every  variety  of  dirt  and  griminess ;  past  Moorish  women, 
muffled  to  the  eyes,  and  gliding  silently  by  the  wondering 
infidels ;  past  the  Kabyle  market  in  the  open  square,  alive 
with  Oriental  bustle  and  commotion ;   through  the  Porte 
d'Isly,   with  its   curious   collection  of    maimed  and  halt 
beggars;  and  up  the  long  ramping  gradients  of  the  road 
that  leads  by  slow  degrees  to  the  suburb  of  Mustapha.    It 
seemed  an  endless  drive,  in  the  cool  morning  air,  with  an 
Interminable   succession  of    country  Arabs  coming  in  to 
market  on  their  mules  and  their  donkeys.     Villas  innumer- 
able lined  the  road,  embowered  in  thickets  of  bamboo  or 
date-palm,  and  draped  with  great    clustering  masses  of 
Banksia  roses  or  crimson  Bougainvillea.      Some  of  them 
showed  Moorish  architecture  at  its  best,  with  their  beautiful 
arcades  and  their  stately  doorways.    Iris  hoped  in  her  heart 
Sidi  Aia  would  turn  out  like  one  of  these,  and  not  a  great 
staring  square  French  chateau,  like  the  house  on  the  hilltop, 
with  no  sense  or  tinge  of  local  colouring,  so  utterly  out  of 
place  with  all  its  natural  and  artificial  surroundings. 

At  the  little  Colonne  Voirol  they  reached  the  summit,  and 
swept  sharply  round  into  the  road  to  El-Biar.  In  two 
minutes  more.  Iris's  heart  beat  high  with  dehcious  hope, 
as  the  carriage  turned  into  the  courtyard  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  native-looking  Moorish  house  they  had  yet  beheld  upon 
that  dehghtfal  hillside. 

What  a  court  it  was,  that  shady  vestibule  f  A  marble 
fountain  spurted  in  the  midst,  set  about  with  tall  arums  and 
graceful  water- weeds.  Orange-trees  and  palms  grew  inside 
in  clumps  ;  an  open  arcade  of  horseshoe  arches,  with  twisted 
marble  columns  of  antique  workmanship,  ran  entirely  round 
it  in  an  Oriental  quadrangle.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
dainty  old  tiles  :  a  string-course  of  the  same,  in  still  lovelier 
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patterns,  set  off  the  pediment  of  the  arcade  above  with  their 
exquisite  beauty.  It  was  a  dream  of  delight,  come  true  by 
accident :  a  glorious  dream,  too  good  for  soHd  earth :  the 
sort  of  home  one  boos  in  one's  fancy  in  the  Arabian  Nightb, 
but  never  hopes  or  expects  to  come  across  as  a  fact  in  this 
workaday  world  of  prosaic  realities. 

Iris  mounted,  awestruck,  and  too  full  for  speech,  from  the 
uncovered  court  iiito  the  inner  entrance-hall.  It  was  a 
second  courtyard,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  first,  but 
covered  over  above  with  a  glass  roof,  so  as  to  form  an  ante- 
room or  central  focus  to  the  villa.  A  double  arcade  ran 
round  it,  above  and  below,  both  of  delicate  Saracenic  arches, 
but  the  lower  one  opon  through  all  its  length,  while  a  balus- 
trade of  richly-cai'ved  woodwork  formed  a  fitting  parapet 
for  the  upper  gallery,  stretching  in  a  line  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  and  just  high  enough  for  a  person  to  lean  upon  com- 
fortably. The  floor  was  of  marble,  covered  with  rich  old 
Oriental  rugs:  tiles  still  more  priceless  than  those  of  tiie 
outer  court  accentuated  the  structural  lines  of  the  building. 
From  the  Staghres  on  the  walls  gleamed  cuiious  old  trays  of 
wrought  brass,  inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  graven 
silver ;  the  niches  in  the  wall,  formed  by  marble  slabs  be- 
neath the  graceful  flat  arch  peculiar  to  Algiers,  were 
decorated  with  exquisite  pieces  of  native  pottery,  Kabyle 
and  Tangierine,  or  from  the  Aur^s  mountains. 

Iris's  heart  swelled  high  at  the  sight,  with  the  pride  of 
possession.  At  that  moment,  u  the  truth  must  be  told,  her 
waning  Socialism  had  dwindled  away  by  rapid  stages  to 
what  her  Cambridge  friends  would,  no  doubt,  have  described 
as  a  negative  quantity.  It  had  reached  vanishing-point. 
The  deceitfulness  of  riches  was  too  much  for  her  principles. 

On  the  short  flight  of  steps  that  led  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  court,  two  old  women  stood,  with  smiling  faces,  to 
welcome  Iris  to  her  new  home. 

'  You  are  Zelie,  I  think,'  she  said  to  one  or  uhem  timidly, 
in  her  boarding-school  French,  a  broken  dialect  that  sat  not 
unbecomingly  on  those  pretty  lips. 

And  Z6lie,  proud  that  her  name  should  be  remembered  by 
the  grand  young  lady,  answered  fervently : 

'  I  am  Z^lie,  mademoiselle,  and  glad  to  welcome  une  dams 
It  aimable  to  the  walls  of  Sidi  Aia.' 
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•  And  you're  Sarah,  I  supf  .se,'  Iris  went  on  in  Engliflh  to 
it  co^'rdiall        '^'''"''°'       ^°^  ^^'^  ^^'"'^  '"  ^''''''  '^^  kW"8 

'  Yes,  my  li  dy,  I'm  Sarah.'  the  En^dishwo.nan  answered, 
rofcurning  the  grasp  with  sudden  warmth.  «  God  bless  vou^ 
pretty  face,  and  your  sweet  young  eyes,  my  dear  I     Thov 

fo  ^  ""M- ""   v^t^r^  *  ?^''  i  ^^"«  spectacles,  and  be  able  to 
talk  nothing  but  Greek  and  Latin.' 

'  Iris,' Mrs.  Knyvett  remarked  severely,  shocked  at  such 
familiarity  on  the  very  threshold  of  their  Algerian  expori- 

rdlwXroo'i  r       '  "'  ''''''  ^''  "^"^^  «^  ^"  ^^^  «- 
.r^-^l  yfl\  lil^e.  darling  mother.'  Iris  answered,  ;,ith  a  bright 

frantic.'     ^""^  '""''    "'°''«^  ^^''*^y  ^°    '^"^^    «^« 

And  in  three  minutes  more  she  was  stretched  at  full 

ength  upon  the  big  window  seat  with  the  Tle'-cen  ruff 

ooking  out  through  the  beautiful  little  Moorish  arches,  past 

the  waving  date-palms  and  tall  yuccas  of  the  garden,  to  the 

blue  bay  tEat  shimmered  with  silver  in  the  morning  sun?and 

the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Djurjura  in  the  distance.    Nay! 

^T^^  ""  l?r  ''"'  ^""^  ^"  Englishwoman's  heart,  old  Sarah 
had  brought  them  up  a  cup  of  good  strong  English  tea.  with 
cream  complete  on  an  antique  tray  with  blue  porcelain  ups. 
set  out  on  an  inlaid  ebony  and  ivory  Damascus  table.  Bagdad 
and  Cairo  swam  before  her  eyes.  Iris's  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak.  ^  Nil  rum  laudaHle  vidi,'  she  murmured  to  herself. 
Socialism  for  the  moment  was  at  a  distinct  discount.  A 
house  like  this  was  too  beautiful,  surely,  for  Dives  to  shart 
with  that  Ignorant  and  tasteless  fellow,  Lazarus 
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At  Sidi  Aia  the  Knyvetts  and  Uncle  Tom  spent  four  or  five 
days  most  enjoyably  for  themselves— as  indeed  well  they 
might,  for  a  more  charmmg  home  exists  not  even  on  the 
sunht  slopes  o.  Mustapha  Sup^rieur.  Iris,  for  her  part,  was 
never  tired  of  wanderir^g  through  the  beautiful  garden-her 
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own  garden— oh,  most  unsocialistic  but  most  natural  thouffht  I 
— adiniring  the  lilies,  and  the  orchids,  and  the  scarlet 
amaryllises,  and  the  rich  profusion  of  her  own  namesake 
irises  Though  it  was  mid- November,  the  beds  still  bios- 
sotiiod  gay  with  endless  flowers;  the  rich  bloom  of  the 
loquat-trees  perfumed  the  heavy  air,  and  the  delicate  bells 
of  the  great  white  African  clematis  hung  in  long  festoons 
from  every  straggling  bough  on  the  hillside  opposite.  Iris 
had  never  seen  such  wild  luxuriance  of  sub-tropical  foliage 
before  ;  the  walks  in  the  grounds  of  Sidi  Aia  itself,  relieved 
by  glimpses  of  the  other  neighbouring  white  Moorish  villas 
with  their  flat  roofs  and  their  horseshoe  arcades,  scattered 
over  the  green  slopes  on  every  side,  transported  her  mentally 
on  some  enchanted  carpet,  to  the  dreams  of  her  childhood 
and  the  terraces  of  the  good  Haroun-al-Eashid. 

/?i!^*?nf-^?^j5!^®  ^^  ^^^^  ^^*  P^°^®^  *o  *^e  economic  ideas 
of  the  Ihird  Classic,  and  subversive  of  all  the  good  socialistic 
opinions  she  had  carried  away  with  her  from  the  Cam- 
bridge lecture-rooms,  it  nevertheless  did  not  prevent  her 
from  realizing  the  fact— the  sad,  sad  fact— that  her  first 
business,  now  she  had  ^ot  to  Africa,  was  to  find  out  the 
truth  about  this  giri  Menem.  The  moment,  to  be  sure,  was 
unpropitious  for  such  thoughts.  In  the  garden  at  Sidi' Aia 
Ins  confessed  to  herself,  not  without  sundry  internal  blushes' 
that  It  would  be  hard  to  give  up  all  these  lovely  things  to 
the  nghtful  heir,  if  the  rightful  heir  should  prove  to  be  in- 
deed this  vague,  shadowy,  half- African  cousin  in  the  recesses 
of  Kabyhe.  Till  she  came  to  Algiers,  she  had  never  fully 
felt  what  wealth  implied ;  now  that  she  saw  how  much  of 
the  beautiful  and  graceful  it  could  buy  or  keep,  she  was 
loath  at  heart  to  shuflSe  it  off  too  easily. 

Nevertheless,  that  uncomfortable  Knyvett  conscience  of 
hers  drove  her  on,  in  spite  of  her  own  unwillingness,  to 
mquire  into  the  whole  case  as  presented  for  Meriem.  They 
must  stop  at  Mustapha  for  a  few  days  only,  to  rest  after 
their  long  and  hurried  journey,  and  must  then  go  off  on  their 
expedition  to  Kabylie. 

So,  on  the  third  morning  of  their  stay  at  Sidi  Aia,  the 
impenous  voung  heiress  bundled  Uncle  Tom  unceremoniously 
mto  town  by  main  force  to  make  full  inquiries  of  Sir  Arthur's 
agent  as  to  the  best  way  of  proceeding  to  the  mountains 
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and  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  a  Christian  party 
might  oxpoct  when  it  got  there. 

«*Z2L!?  ^""^  °,"*  *  ""^^  '^^^^^  ***«^«'»  •  ^«a'.'  8fae  said 
caressingly;  •  and  arrange  to  go  as  faat  as  we  can  to  this 
place  on  the  hills  to  hrnt  up  Miss  Mericm  ' 

Thus  exhorted.  Undo  Torn  setoff  with  Boro  mis- vh.l'h 
h"*r  /°.^"^^  bound;  for  he  felt  he  was  but  cluy'in  4e 

liml'lHa  tv^i^'  ^'^^^'^  **^**  clever.  solf-willcd/coaxinR 
little  ins.  While  ho  was  ;jono,  his  niece  wont  out  with  old 
Harah  for  a  stroll  in  tho  garden  onco  niore-sho  could  havo 

SfnTo  ^i^«^'"®  V"-*^^^'^  ^°^^^y  6«  ^"-'^"d  being  still  a 
r.T?  '•  V-^^  a  Girton  graduate,  she  thore  pursued  her 
sociological  investigations  at  full  lt:8ure  into  the  manners 
and  customs  of  tho  adjacent  proprietors 

'  And  who  lives  in  that  great  white  house  on  the  left. 
Sarah  i  she  asked  with  unaffected  feminine  curiosity :  '  the 
house  where  the  three  ladies  in  white  morning-dresses  stand 
at  the  window  so  much  with  their  hair  let  down,  and  make 
mystorious  signd  to  the  Arabs  in  the  vineyard  T 
*u  .°°i°^  ^^Efl-h  laughed  a  quiet  little  laugh.  «Whv 
^V.?'-  Yate-Westbury's.'  she  said  with  some^reluct^nce 

.wi??  ^x?!'  ^^"^  ^^®  **  *^®  windows  his  patients.' 
start  ^""^^  mad-doctor?'  Iris  cried  with  a 

if  '  ^^/i?''-°^l   ^^".'  y®^'  ^^^^^'^  i"8t  about  the  truth  of 
U.     Mad  he  18,  if  you  give  me  the  word.     They're  all  of  'cm 
as  mad  as  their  patients,  the  mad-doctors.    Dr.  Yate- West- 
bury— his  particular  form  of  madness  is  Algiers.    He  thinks 
Algiers  18  good  for  everything,  from  paralysis  or  apoplexy  to 
pain  in  the  little  finger.    Have  you  got  consumption  ?   Then 
go  to  Algiers.    No  place  on  earth  like  Algiers  for  the  lun^s. 
Air  s  tonic,  bracing    and  highly  exhilarating.      Can't  you 
sleep  at  nights      Then  go  to  Algiers.    No  place  on  ea^rth 
hke  Algiers  for  sleep.  Air's  sedative,  soothing,  and  extremely 
unexcitmg     Are  you  sound  in  your  mind?    Then  go  to 
A  gierb     The  very  place  to  give  you  rest  and  amusement 
r  ^  o""'  mu°^^®  over-stimulation.     Are  you  going  off  your 
head?    Then  go  to  Algiers.    The  very  place  to°  give Cu 
change  and  variety,  with  a  new  type  of  hfe  and  Oriental 
scenery.    That  s  how  he  goes  on.     He's  a  specialist,  he  is- 
a  specialist  with  a  vengeance.    He's  got  but  one  treatment 
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for  All  diMMM.     ni8  diftgnosli,  poor  dear  Sir  Arthur  used 
to  Bay,  18.  -  You're  wrong  in  your  chumps,"  and  his  thera 
poutics  are,  ••  and  Algiers  'U  cure  you."  ' 
•  A  mild  form  of  mania,'  Iris  answered,  amiling  afc  the  old 

ol^  ^?;nh  ^  ^''''^'  ^""^  ^^^[^'^  '"^^^^^^  ^°  ^^«  madness,  too,' 
old  Sarah  answered,  with  a  wise  look  in  her  eyes      '  fli 

makes  h:B  livmg  out  of  it,  mad  or  sano He  takes  in 

patients  at  three  gmneas  a  day,  and  iio  has  land  to  sell  for 
eligible  buildinr-sites  on  the  road  to  El-Biar  ' 
'  You  know  too  much,  Sarah,'  Iris  answered  wilh  a  lauch 
You  re  quuo  a  cynic     Cynicism's  a  thin^  I  always  dread! 
If  you  talk  like  that.  I  shall  be  afraid  to  say  anotLr  word 
10  you. 

By  second  breakfast-time,  Uncle  Torn  returned,  much 
.  w  ii'  f '""  .*°Z''''  ""^y  red-faced,  and  mentally  flustered. 
#a,r,I;,!  '  A%  u  ^^.'  ,^"opP"'g  liis  forehead  with  his 
femous  rod  silk  handkerchief-that  handkerchief  drc3adod 
by  mariy  a  nervous  witness—'  this  is  a  pretty  wild  «oo8e 
chase  indeed,  you've  brought  upon  us  T  Talk  about  an 
hotel!  Says  the  girl:  "A  nice  hotel,  uncle  I"  Why 
Watson  assures  me  there's  not  a  European  house,  good,' 

rw^ni'^TT     ''!?.*^'  T/^"'i  ^r  ?^^^«  «^  ^^«  pla^e  where 
Clarence  Knyvett  s  alleged  daughter  is  said  to  live ;  and 

these  two  youn(?  vagabonds  who  hunted  the  Claimant  out 

for  your  edification  camp  out  themselves,  A  la  helU  itcyile,  he 

tells  me.  ma  canvas  tent,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.   There's 

a  style  of  life,  mdeed,  for  an  elderly  barrister  1    Pretty  sort 

of  mess  this  you've  gone  and  got  us  in  I' 

Jrlr\  ^°°'*  .fla^t^P'  there's  a  dear!'  Iris  answered 
soothingly  stroking  his  arm.  '  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to 
camp  out  too ;  that's  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  it  In  a 
chmate  like  ;jhis,  and  in  fine  weather,  campiug  out  must  be 
simply  dehcious ;  and  so  romantic  to  tell  the  girls  about 
you  know,  when  one  goes  back  again  home  to  England  '      ' 

«n„f^i°°'%°*'*'il~?!''?''*''''  y°^  "^^^-^ ''   U^cle   Tom  cried 
angrily— for  he  hated    omance  with  all  his  heart ;  he  had 

i'robate  and  Divorce  Division.     '  Your  mother's  bronchitis 
would  never  allow  it.     Benldes.  there  are  panthers  ^d 
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jackftls  and  hoftiron  knowa  what,  Wation  tolls  me ;  «s«ntlro<!ai 
and  HCorpiouB  crawl  over  you  as  you  sleep,  and  tarantulas 
drop  on  to  your  bald  head  as  vou  recline  at  your  ease  in 
your  own  quarters.  Added  to  all  which,  the  Kabyles  are  in 
a  very  discontented  state — smouldering,  smouldering,  and 
he  thinks  an  insurrection  might  break  out  any  day.' 

•  I  don't  mind  panthovs,'  Iris  murmured,  with  a  face  some- 
what damped  by  incipient  disappointment ;  •  and  I  rather 
prefer  scorpions  than  otherwise,  but  I  must  coafeys  I  should 
draw  a  Une  myaelf  at  a  native  insurrection.' 

•  Moat  insubordinate  people,  according  to  Watson,'  Uncle 
Tom  continued,  rubbing  liis  hands,  and  improving  his 
opportunity  as  soon  as  found.  •  Might  cut  your  throat  and 
your  mamma's  any  evening.  Perfect  savages,  it  seems,  in 
their  frightful  ways — perfect  savages  I' 

'  But  couldn't  we  go  and  stop  with  Meriem?'  Iris  asked 
innocently. 

Uncle  Tom  held  up  his  hands  in  unutterable  dianuiy. 
'  Impossible  1  my  child,'  he  cried.  '  Impossible  I  impossible  I 
You'd  have  to  pig  it  with  the  goats  and  the  cattle.  There's 
not  a  bouse  in  Kabylie  fit  for  a  Christian  to  live  in,  every- 
body says,  except  at  two  places,  called  St.  Cloud  and  Fort 
National.  St.  Cloud's  the  nearest  post  to  the  village  where 
the  dusky  young  lady  of  African  origin  has  pitched  her  ten^ 
and  Watson  assures  me,  if  we  must  go  to  Kabylie,  which  ho 
strongly  deprecates,  the  only  practicable  thing  co  do  is  to 
stop  with  the  wife  of  the  Administrator  of  the  settlement.' 

'  But  we  can't  invite  ourselves  I'  Iris  cried  aghast. 

'  Well,  Watson  thinks,'  Uncle  Tom  contmued,  much 
against  the  grain,  but  urged  by  an  inward  sense  of  duty  to 
disclose  the  facts,  '  that  the  lady  in  question  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  get  the  chance  of  having  us,  she's  so  badly  off, 
in  those  remote  parts,  for  European  society.  Bhe's  a  gay 
little  body,  it  seems,  of  Parisian  proclivities  and  much  in- 
telligence, who's  been  buried  alive  in  a  hole  among  the 
mountains  for  heaven  knows  how  long ;  and  she's  only  too 
glad  to  get  anybody  to  stay  with  her  who'll  bring  her  up 
the  last  Algerian  gossip  and  the  newest  patterns  of  ParjiS 
fashions.' 

•  I'm  afraid,'  Iris  said,  glancing  down  at  her  own  neaa 
and  simple  tailor-iitade  costumoi  '  I  shall  hardly  satisfy 
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her  reqtiiroments  in  that  resrjoct;  but  how  can  w«i  m»..«„ 
to  get  an  introduction  to  her?'  n^aiiage 

•  Oh,  that's  done  already  '  tlnfll«  ••Vm  »«..i!  -^i 
con.ciou.  prido  in  the  m.L.,?ul  oir™i7oSt\T  hi,""r 

•  What's  a  Coinrnuno  Mixto?    IrJa    -' *.ii   «w-^:   •      jx 

bmU  and  capable  of  standing  some  days'  siera     H^-hli  .. 
St  Cloud  we  shall,  doubtIo88^e  co.„p?rat  lei'' oafe     Even 

'  it  ^^n?^'  ffi  ".^  ""P  ""^  once  more  for  emDhasis 

TW=  In?^  r!.?™  ^K"'"''  »  'housand  Kabyles.'   ^         ' 

siderable  ih",""  '^^^  """'^  T°"  delivered  with  eon- 

:w:rss  r.^f ;^ttl;"fe:r^s"tiSte''' "/  r"' 

ask  her  if  she  Tan  te  I  „„  wh.*^^/"\^*'7./f'«™°"°'  ""^ 
do.  donVln^o-^-I-'^tl"-  »r.^i„ni:'rr!'  ^°" 


-'— imiin"-^'tiiitit"i°fH 
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A    BTBAMGB    lIBBTINa. 

A  PEW  days  later,  by  the  tent  door  at  Beni-Merzoug  village, 
Meriem  sat  conversing  eagerly  on  the  ground  with  Eustace 
Le  Marchant. 

•  Well,  I've  re  d  all  the  novels  now,  Eustace,'  she  said 
with  a  smile  of  profound  satisfaction,  '  and  I've  learnt  from 
them,  oh !  ever  iuch  a  lot  about  England.  I  do  like  novels. 
I  don't  know  how  I  ever  got  on  without  them.  They  are  so 
full  of  queer  facts ;  they  tell  one  about  a  life  so  different 
from  our  own ;  by  talking  so  much  with  Vernon  and  you,  I 
think  I'm  beginning  at  last  a  little  to  realize  it.  But  I  want 
more  books  to  read  now :  our  Kabyle  proverb  says,  •«  The 
kid  only  gives  you  an  appetite  for  the  goat " — and  Vernon's 
got  no  more  to  give  me.' 

•Why  not  try  this?'  Eustace  suggested  with  a  smile, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  painter's  *  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
ftnd  Lyrics.' 

'  No ;  not  that,'  Meriem  answered,  without  the  faintest 
embarrassment.  'I  like  %ose  better  when  Vernon  reads 
them  to  me.  He  makes  them  sound  so  much  nicer  than 
I  can.' 

•  How  about  mine,  then  ?'  Eustace  went  on,  crestfallen. 

•  I  was  looking  over  yours  in  the  tent  yesterday,  but  I 
don't  think  I  could  understand  them  much.  I  took  down 
this :  "  The  Prodromus  to  the  Entomology  pf  North  Africa" ' 
— she'd  got  the  long  words  quite  pat  now — *  but  it's  so  full 
of  queer  names  I  don't  understand,  and  it's  not  very  easy, 
and  it  isn't  so  interesting  as  "  A  Princess  of  Thuk"  I  like 
"  A  Princess  of  Thuie  "  best  of  all,  I  think,  and  after  that 
"The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham."  But  there's  one  of  your 
books  I  believe  I  could  miderstand  —  one  all  about  the 
•'  Conversation  of  Energy."  ' 

'  Conservation,  Meriem,'  Le  Marchant  corrected,  laughing. 
•  My  dear  child,  your  education's  really  going  on  a  great  deal 
too  fast  if  you  think  of  tackling  Balfour  Stewart  already.' 

'But  I  want  to  learn  all  I  can,'  Meriem  answe'-ed 
earnestly,  '  in  case — in  case  I  should  ever — be  taken— to 
England.' 
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with  tears  rising  qui^k  I  her  big  b°  wn  ^  's"  a'Th^^k' 

o  J'™'^'rt^^  £t'!i:  f^.-  over-trustful  now  of  his 
£S?aTerS-- re— h^-t-  ««' 

Bhame.  as  a TaStribute  "'  ''^''"'  ^''^  '''''°"'  ^^'^^ 

•BWl*cS'ry7o°u'off  bZil^'l^  answered  with  a  laugh; 
herself.  atZmbrid^  •    ^'  "^^  '""'^  y°"  ">  '°^Ho,  £ke 

th:n^toiaViii^^LS:?/^i^i^er?  --  '^- 
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•I  wonder  if  you'll  like  her,'  Blake  observed  eareleisly. 
•  She'll  be  an  awful  swell,  I  expect ;  six  or  seven  thousand 
a  year,  at  least,  so  Le  Marchant  tells  me.' 

*  Will  she  be  dressed  like  Madame  I'AdminiBtratrice,  do 
vou  think?'  Meriem  asked,  with  a  sigh.  'High-heeled 
boots  and  a  tall  hat?  For,  if  she  is,  I  don't  fancy  I  shall 
care  for  her.' 

*  She  will,  no  doubt,'  Blake  answered,  going  on  with  his 
sketch ;  •  the^  mirror  of  fashion  and  the  cream  of  society. 
And  she  won't  say  a  sentence  about  anything  on  earth  that 
either  you  or  I  can  understand  a  word  of.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  silence  of  the  mountain-side  was 
suddenly  disturbed  by  a  loud  British  voice  exclaiming  in 
mingled  French  and  English :  •  Well,  noui  voilii  at  last, 
madame;  c'eat  id  Beni-Merzoug ;  and  a  jolly  break-neck 
ride  up  these  beastly  hills  we've  had  for  it,  too,  haven't  we, 
Iris?' 

Meriem  looked  up,  and  beheld  before  her  eyes  a  strange 
and  till  that  moment  unheard-of  apparition.  Two  European 
ladies  in  riding-habits  and  hats  sat  patting  the  smooth  necks 
of  their  weary  horses ;  while  behind  them,  on  a  short,  stout 
mountain  pony,  a  short,  stout  gentleman,  with  a  very  red 
face,  mopped  his  hot,  moist  brow  with  a  large  and  siill 
redder  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  One  of  the  ladies  Meriem 
recognised  at  once  as  Madame  I'Administratrice ;  the  other 
she  had  never  seen  before,  but  she  knew,  of  course,  from  the 
olri  gentleman's  words,  it  was  her  cousin  Iris. 

*  Now,  my  child,'  the  stout  gentleman  remarked,  dis- 
embarking with  some  difficulty  from  his  precarious  saddle 
— for  he  was  no  cavalier — '  don't  you  come  into  the  tent  at 
all.  Madame  and  I  will  see  this  man  Le  Marchant  by 
ourselves  at  first,  and  find  out  how  much  he  wants  to  get 
out  of  us.' 

Meriem  would  have  answered,  proudly  and  angrily,  at 
once,  so  much  did  the  unexpected  imputation  sting  her; 
but  Vernon  Blake,  anxious  to  see  this  little  comedy  played 
out  in  full  to  its  natural  close,  and  foreseeing  sport,  held  one 
warning  finger  up  to  his  lip,  and  Meriem  forthwith  stood 
mute  as  a  statue. 

So  Uncle  Tom  and  madame  disappeared  into  the  tent, 
and  Iris,  leaping  lightly  from  her  graceful  Arab,  which  hall 
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'  We  must  introduce  ourselves,  I  suDDOse  '  ahn  nnM\  «,jfi, 
a  Bunny  and  delicious  smile.     •  My  S.'^'e  J^S^^^^^ 
will  already  have  guessed,  is  Iris  Knyvett;   anTvou   no 

'W  naTe  ?  hf ^."^^^  ^-^<^^--i\  capping  comparons"?' 

bow  '^11  f?;?'  ^t  E*'''*^'  answered,  with  a  half -frightened 

bow,    all  the  world  knows,  even  here  in  Kabylie.    The  verv 

ast  thing  I  read  in  print,  before  leaving  Alders  was  ?b« 

leader  in  the  Times  on  your  achievement  St  gK'' 

fftrmnr«  if  *<>  ^otice  With  quick,  womanly  iustinct.  how 
far  more  deferential  and  courteous  was  his  manner  to  fhl 
grand  English  lady  than  it  had  ever  been  ^her  poor 
Kamrle  cousin.  ^    P^"' 

'  rm  afraid  you  have  still  the  advantage  of  me  '  Iris  aaifl 
with  a  glance  at  his  beautiful  sketch ;  'for  you  haven't  v«i 
given  me  your  half  of  the  introduction.'        ^  *  ^^^ 

T^ifl  °T®;i  ^  ^T'  f '''''*  °°^^«y  80  much  meaning  to  vou  ' 

XiTJ^^^X^^^'''''''^''^'''''    ^*'«^-onXke 

•  You  mistake  I'  Iris  cried,  with  pleased  surnrise      *  T 

know  your  work  well.    I've  seen  it  at  the  gaUeries     Ynn 

yTr^stfol'nr^^^  '*^'^  ^^^'^  ''  -  I^&lin  T^s^ 

talk''wl''S.^^°  ^f"''  ?°*^^«  ^^  ^"  ^^ese  things,  this 
talJc  was  indeed  gall  and  wormwood.  It  was  cruel  of 
Vernon  to  put  her  to  such  pain;  but  he  had  held  u^  hif 

vou  H1.P-?  ?f '\  'f  ^"^^^^^  ^'*^  pleasure.  •  I'm  glad 
ft  TMo  f  '  ^-n  ^^'?'  '  *^^  ottered  that  you  remember 
Jsn'tTt  ?• '      '  """^  ""^^  *  P'^**y  ^**^«  «^^«*^^     If  8  natuml' 

♦V,,*  ^^  i^'  „^°^  P^  model's   beautiful,'   Iris  cried  pn 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  whiol,  curiosity  and 
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the  natural  desire  to  conceal  his  ignorance  fought  hard  foi 
mastery  in  Vernon  Blake's  mind :  then  he  ventured  at  last 
to  inquire  with  caution,  'Er  .  .  .  who  did  you  say  mv 
model  reminded  you  of?' 

'  Nausicaa,'  Iris  repeated  in  an  '  of  course  so '  sort  of  tone. 
•You  must  know  Nausicaa,  I'm  sure;  in  the  "Odyssey" 
you  remember.'  "'' 

'  I've  never  read  the  "  Odyssey,"  '  the  painter  said  Phortly. 
*Ah,  you  took  up  the  "  Iliad  "  instead,  I  supp.  ,e,'  Iris 
went  on  with  gentle  persistence.  Blake  allowed  tae  rash 
conjecture  to  pass  in  silence  unquestioned.  That  anyone 
should  have  read  no  Homer  at  all  seemed  to  her  incon- 
ceivable.  She  knew  more  than  her  companion:  so  much 
was  clear— and  Meriem  hated  her  for  it. 

'How  extremely  fair  she  is  I'  Iris  continued,  observing 
the  trembling  Kabyle  girl  with  critical  eyes.  '  I'd  no  idea 
there  were  people  in  Africa  anything  like  as  European-look- 
ing and  Greek  ^s  she  is.  Genseric  and  his  Vandals  must 
have  left  a  great  deal  of  their  blood,  no  doubt,  stamped 
deep  on  the  soil  in  Mauritania  generally.' 

'No  doubt,'  Vernon  Blake  assented,  with  caution  above 
his  years;  though  who  the  dickens  Genseric  might  be,  or 
what  the  Vandals  were  doing  in  Mauritania,  whatever  that 
was,  he  had  no  more  notion  than  Meriem  herself  had. 

•  Her  eyes  are  exquisite.  You're  lucky  to  get  such  a 
model  as  that,'  Iris  went  on,  unconcerned.     '  But  her  feet 

are  perhaps  just  a  trifle ' 

Meriem's  honest  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
'  Vernon,'  she  cried  aloud,  in  an  agony  of  blushes,  dis- 
regarding  the  beck  of  his  commanding  finger,  '  it  isn't  right, 
you  know ;  it  isn't  true  to  her ;  you  shouldn't  let  her  go  on 
sii^jposing  in  this  way  I  don't  understand  English.  .  .  .  She 
might  say  something  she  didn't  intend  me  to  hear,  you 
kjiow,  Vernon.' 

Iris  drew  back,  thunderstruck,  in  a  vague  tumult  of  sur- 
prise. She  recognised  in  a  moment,  of  course,  who  tho 
Kabyle  girl  was  that  could  thus  easily  and  idiomatically 
address  the  painter  in  his  native  English.  But  the  shock 
was  none  the  less  instantaneous  and  electric.  Never  till 
that  morning  had  it  for  one  instant  occurred  to  her  that 
yncle  Clarence's  daughter  would  not  be  dressed  liKe  an 
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?'^i°5^,  ^^"«*;a?~8imply  and  even  coarsely  or  poorly 
indeed,  but  still  in  the  common  and  recognised  «arb  3 
female  Christendom  That  this  barefooted  Kabvle  ^drl  hi 
haik  and  girdle,  with  her  flowing  hair  and  her  Ph?Jrian 
cap.  was  the  cousin  she  had  comedo  far  to  find,  fairl7took 
her  breath  away  on  the  first  blush  of  it  ^ 

.Jf%\  "''°''*T  *^®y.«^oo^  at  gaze  on  one  another  from  a 
safe  distance-Iris  with  the  curiosity  of  a  stray  vis  tor  tS 
the  Zoo ;  Meriem  with  the  terrified  and  startled  Took  of  ^ 
beautiful  wild  animal  brought  suddenly  to  ba^  Then  Ins 
slowly  moved  forward  to  greet  her.  ^ 

'You  are  my  cousin  Meriem  !'  she  cried,  with  a  flushed 
^rk  fw^  a^d^Xe\as  she  spoke,  she  toik  the  beaS 
g^^rl  s  two  hands  m  her  own.     Next  instant,  yielding  to  a 
sudden  gracious  impulse-for  blood,  after  all,  s  thicker  than 
water-she  folded  poor  trembling  Meriem  to  her  Km 
kissed  her  on  both  cheeks  with  impulsive  affection         ' 

m  a  second,  Meriem's  heart  had  burst  ^7ith  dftlialif  of  +*,« 
grand  Eoghsh  lady's  goodness  and  conde  censfof ^^ 
simply  chosen  words,  'my  cousin  Meriem  '-that  one  touch 
of  natuijB  that  makss  the  whole  world  kin,  as  she  fdded  her 
to  her  bosom-had  conquered  at  once    he  proud  Kabvle 
reserve  m  Meriem's  nature.     With  a  fierce  Cd  of  tears 
he  graceful  wild  thing  cast  herself  passionately  at  Iris's 
feet,  and  raising  the  hem  of  her  riding-habit  in  her  hand 
kissed  It  fervently  with  her  Ups  a  dozen  times  over  ' 

rv,.-  lli'-u^'^'   '^®  ^"®^'  '^  ^ove  you  I     I  love  you  I    You 
might  kill  me  now.     I  should  love  you  for  ever  '  ^ 

terHfil?!?!^®''  ^^^^^  the  ground,  with  a  startled  face  half 

•  Sem  J"«^^^  ^^  ^^^i^i^«  emotfon     ' 

'  Du  mu«?^f  ,h      ®^^^^^^?f  •  ^y  dear  child,  dear  Meriem  • 
wlTn        ^^'""^  y^^"'^^^  ^*  ^y  f^^t  like  that,  for  world^ 
Ena^Lfr""''  r^  ^^T-      ^'^«  ^°^«  all  th^  way  from 
pool  Sri  onT'  ^"^  "^^^^"^  y°^-'     And  she  cUsJed  th^ 
&eir  ti^:^^^^^^^^  —ted 

youJ^S^erie'd^l^^^^^^^^ 

you,  and  know  what  ySe  like'  I  rnnf^T  ti^at  I  ve  seen 

,,  „.^.^..  jwu,  auu  love  you. 
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At  that  moment,  as  they  stood  there  with  arms  clasped 
tight  round  one  another  silently,  before  the  open  heaven, 
Madame  rAdrainistratrice  appeared  unexpectedly  at  the 
tent-door.    The  incredible  sight  made  her  start  with  alarm. 

•  Mon  Dieu  I'  she  screamed  out  volubly,  in  her  shrill  little 
voice,  to  Uncle  Tom  within.  •  M.  Vitmarsh,  M.  Vitmarsh, 
come  quick  and  see.  G'est  incroyable,  mats  c'est  vrai.  Voili 
mademoiselU  voire  nUoe  qui  embrasse  une  indigene  /' 
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Things  had  gone  badly  for  poor  Uncle  Tom.  He  had 
stepped  unawares  into  the  lion's  mouth.  When  the  astute 
old  lawyer,  saw  that  disconcerting  sight  from  the  door  of 
Eustace  Le  Marchant's  tent,  he  felt  that  chance  had  indeed 
dealt  roughly  with  him. 

He  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance,  of  course  :  so  this  was  the 
voung  woman  I  The  Claimant !  The  Impostor  I  While 
he  had  been  talking  with  the  enemy,  Le  Marchant,  in  the 
gate,  the  young  woman  herself,  losing  no  time  in  prosecuting 
her  vigorous  assault,  had  surprised  the  citadel,  and  carried 
it  by  storm.  Nay,  what  was  worse,  she  had  even  enliBted 
that  ill-regulated  and  susceptible  Knyvett  heart  of  Iris's  on 
her  own  side.  There  he  found  them,  hugging  like  a  pair  of 
fools — plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  self-same  cause,  as 
thick  as  thieves  one  vdth  the  other.  The  foe  had  suborned 
a  traitor  in  the  camp.  This  wily  Kabyle  girl— pretty,  no 
doubt,  undeniably  prettjr ;  as  a  man  of  taste,  Uncle  Tom 
could  not  pretend,  in  his  own  mind,  to  burke  that  patent 

fact ;  but  a  savage  for  all  that — a  mere  African  savage 

trusting  to  her  pure  cheek  and  her  physical  charms,  had 
made  an  easy  prey  of  his  poor  trustful  Iris.  Those  Knyvetts, 
you  see,  were  always  so  unpractical.  No  Whitmarsh  on 
earth  would  ever  have  acted  like  that,  Uncle  Tom  felt 
certain.  No,  indeed !  Quite  the  contrary.  A  Whitmarsh 
would  have  held  the  alleged  daughter  of  the  late  Uncle 
Clarence  at  arm's  length  securely,  and  refused  to  acknow- 
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Bhaky  or  illogical  iiSerenca      WHiil  ?i?    ^      *' *  ^*°g^® 

whofehouseXdSd  tomi.„°".'  '»?"°i"»e  of  the 
invite  Iris  aid  the  Claimant  hemS  "ton  "',  T  ^'i'/'  ""^ 
was  henceforth,  simply  tte,  cS^t^ta  *1L'^°'^*^*"T 
in  their  deliberations:  ^'»imant— to  take  part  openly 

•c;rii.rotenttt'ifdi^'°f,rtTar  '^"^  ">-• 

with  you.'  ^  tnat— that  young  person 

WefdXtnTtKSa'S^b^^^^  ZZt  ^°  ?r'^ 
child,  to  the  tent-door  '  Dncl«  Sofl '  u^  ¥■  ''*°'''  l^ie  a 
into  his  ear,  ' iTl^^Al^' ^^'::^^^^^^?&y 

fear  the  truth  should  hurt  her  Sate  fellings  1^°"°''  ^" 

with'^rse™! :\oTfc°aT„^ "r""-'  "-''^°-  'Wed. 
•  I  think  ™wou°d  be  better  ffl"^^  "^^  '.'"°'y  o"  Meriem 

sented,  persowty  or  b^nse'^  l"-  '  '^"'"  **  ''P'*- 
expession.attJpreH^irre'i:;estiiS^  allowed  the 


^^^^  ^^  „,„,  „^„    .  ,  ,.*3red,  awestruck. 

clasping  Meriem'8  hand  "X^f^  ill'  !!^^«P«^«i  !°  return. 
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rough,  yoti  know,  but  ho'e  awfully  kind  and  good,  for  aU 
that.     He  only  wants  you  to  send  lor  your  uncle.' 

'  I  didn't  know  Englishmen  over  talked  like  that,'  Morjem 
answered  simply.  '  Vernon  and  Eustace  never  speak  to  me 
that  way.' 

Meanwhile  Uncle  Tom  had  murmured  something  in 
French  to  Madame  I'Adininistratrice,  whicli  Moriem  didn't 
understand.  The  flippant  little  Frenchwoman  nodded  ac- 
quiescence. 

•  Va  chercher  V Amine  /'  she  cried,  in  an  authoritative 
voice  to  Meriem. 

The  girl  cat  ght  the  meaning,  though  not  the  words,  and 
disengaging  her  hand  gently  from  her  cousin's,  rose  up  and 
glided  at  once  from  the  tent,  *  like  a  Greek  goddess,  Iris 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  followed  her  with  attentive  eyes, 
admiringly. 

•  Yes,  a  very  fine  walk,'  the  painter  put  in,  interpreting 
her  thoughts ;  for  he,  too,  had  joined  the  party  in  the  tent. 
'  You  see,  those  girls  are  so  free  in  their  movements,  and 
accustomed  to  carry  such  heavy  weights  on  their  heads 
from  early  childhood,  that  they  grow  at  last  to  step  evenly 
poised,  like  Queen  Mab  or  Titania.' 

The  English  allusions  sounded  strange  to  Iris ;  she  her- 
self would  have  said,  in  a  similar  case,  '  Like  Athene  or  an 
Oread.' 

In  two  or  three  minutes  Moriem  returned,  preceded  by 
the  Amine,  quite  endimancM,  in  a  better  bernouse  than  Le 
Marchant  or  Blake  had  yet  seen  him  in. 

•  Assicds-toi  Id  /'  Madame  TAdministratrice  exclaimed  in 
an  imperious  voice,  pointing  with  her  sharp  forefinger  to  a 
low  box-seat  in  the  furthest  corner. 

Iris  was  surprised  at  the  haughty  tutoiement,  especially 
as  the  Amine,  in  his  best  Friday  clothes,  seemed  altogether 
BO  much  more  dignified  and  important  a  personage,  with  his 
tall,  supple  body  and  his  Oriental  gravity,  than  the  skimpy 
and  volatile  little  high-heeled  Frenchwoman. 

The  Amine's  eyes  flashed  fire  angrily,  but  he  restrained 
his  indignation  after  the  Oriental  wont ;  and  with  a  polite 
bow  and  a '  Bonjour,  mcsdames  ;  bonjour,  messieurs,'  took  his 
seat  in  the  corner  where  superior  authority  had  so  cavalierly 
relegated  him.    The  melancholy  and  pathetic  Kabyle  es- 
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presslon  in  his  large  sunken  eyes  made  Iris  feel  an  instinc- 
tivo  respect  and  sympathy  towards  the  grave  old  man, 
*  Ask  him  first,  niadamo,'  Undo  Tom  said  officially   in 


The  tears  rose  quickly  into  Meriem's  eyes  at  hearing  those 
most  sacred  of  all  names  to  her  so  roughly  pronounced,  but 
slie  too,  bit  her  lips  to  still  her  emotion,  and,  for  Iris's  sake 
hold  her  peace  painfully. 

Tlio  IVonchwonian  repeated  the  question  to  the  Amine  in 
French,  with  an  inouisitorial  air  of  lagal  accuracy.  But  the 
Kabyle  only  shook  his  head  in  the  utmost  dismay. 

•  No  comprcnd  limjua  Franca,'  he  answered  helplessly,  in 
the  one  ptirase  of  that  old  barbarous  jargon  which  still 
survived  in  his  native  mountains. 

•  Ask  him  in  Kabyle,  then,  madame,'  Uncle  Tom  per- 
sisted. *^ 

Madame  rAdministratrice  started  as  if  she  were  stung. 

'  Do  I  understand  Kabvle,  monsieur?'  s.he  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly,  as  who  should  repel  a  slight  upon  her  personal 
gentility. 

Uncle  Tom  beamed  out  at  her  from  his  resi'ectable  spec- 
tacles in  mild  surprise. 
'Am  I  to  gather,  then,'  he  said,  with  wide-open  eyes 

•  that  you've  lived  for  fifteen  years  on  end  in  Kabylie,  and 
can't  yet  speak  one  word  of  the  Kabyle  language  ?' 

'Not  a  syllable!  not  a  letter  I  not  a  jot  I  not  a  tittle!' 
madame  disclaimed  energetically,  with  a  profuse  gesture. 

•  If  these  pigs  of  indigenes  desire  the  pleasure  of  my  spirited 
conversation,  let  them  go  and  learn  French  themselves  at 
school,  and  then  they  can  talk  to  me.' 

'  The  loss  is  certainly  theirs,'  Uncle  Tom  responded,  with 
unwonted  gallantry. 

'  Meriem  can  interpret  for  you,  uncle  dear,'  Iris  suggested 
coaxmgly.  '  Only,'  she  whispered  somewhat  lower  in  hia 
ear,  '  try  to  put  your  questions  so  as  not  unnecessarily  to 
hurt  the  poor  child's  feelings.' 

This  was  really  too  much  for  Uncle  Tom's  equanimity. 

*  My  dear,'  he  whispered  back,  with  legal  firmness,  '  such 
cs  _ ,.,..„^,g    TT-_--^«  «u  ixi.-^uj.^f  iiiogiuair — mgmy  U'reguiar. 
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11.aa1  the  Claimant  herself  our  interprotor  in  the  oaa« 
would  be  to  turn  ourselves  over,  bound  liand  and  loot  to 
any  nonsoDse  she  raav  choose  t/^  paira  oflF  upon  us.' 
««./  11"  11  '^  ^^^^^^^'^^  interposed,  with  a  quiet  smile,  '  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  try,  my  slight  knowloige  of  Kabyle 
wil  probably  suffice  to  put  such  Aery  elementary  questU 
as  the  one  you  suggest  to  my  friend  the  Amine  here; 

Uncle  Tom  chared  at  him  with  angry  eyes,  but  could  not 
ve  y  well  sajrlum  nay.     A  conspiracy,  of  course;  a  moH 
patent  conspiracy  I  but.  after  alf,  they  were  not  on  Teir 
oaths.     In  a  purely  private  and  informal  investigation,  irre- 

o^lln'^'J''."'  '?'' rSS^'.J^V^^*  P^^^'^P^  be  condoned  in  "?s 
client  s  interest.  They'd  be  sure  to  let  out  some  damning 
fact  or  admission  between  them.  ^ 

^  Le  Marchant  put  the  Question  to  the  Amine  in  a  few 
simple  words,  fhe  Kabvle  shook  his  head  in  utter  pe^ 
plexity.  A  date  to  an  6riental.  an  exact  date  within  a 
stray  year  or  two,  is  an  undreamt-of  pitch  of  historical 
accuracy.  *^  "lo^win^m 

•It  was  about  three  years  since/  Menem  said,  in  EncUsh 
with  tears  still  standing  in  her  big  brown  eyes. 'for T re-' 

dfv'^s  •'       ^^^  ^"'*  **'''''*  *^®  ^'"^^  ^^^"^  we  gather  the 

Uncle  Tom  gave  a  comical  look  of  despair.    Was  thib  the 

\^i  °  Vl^f ««  fji?  date,  forsooth,  to  tender  to  a  leader 

court\^fl:iLr?'  ""^^"^  '''^^^^^"  °^  ^^^  ^^i-^y'«  s^«^ 

^rTlfin?!^^^''''  -S'"!  ''^^  *°  interpose  with  a  suggestion. 
I  think    he  said,  turning  over  the  pages  of  hii  sketch- 

the  matter.      And  hitting  on  the  particular  sketch  L  re- 

Uncle  Tom  accepted  the  strange  item  of  proffered  evidence 
under  mute  protest,  and  without%rejudice^    As  a  nmtteTS 

Kft^f\^'^"*n^if"^^"  ^  the  documentary  value  of  an 
artists  sketches.  They're  never  sworn  to  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  as  the  Act  directs.  Still,  he  ca^t  a  hurried 
glance,  for  form's  saie.  at  the  particular  drawing  thus  con- 
fidently  pointed  out  to  him.  It  wa^  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  overgrown  with  Uchena  and  maidenhair 
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femi;  and  it  bore  on  its  front  a  bold  inscription  in  plain 
Boman  capitals :  ^ 

•OLARRNOE    RNYVETT, 

BOA    H'SIOS  MANU    FECIT: 

AMMO  RROIRA 

MOCLXfV.' 

Uncle  Tom  started,  but  restrained  his  surprise. 
•  It's  not  without  merit,  viewed  as  a  work  of  art :  but 
what  does  it  -prcyi^a  V  he  asked,  half  angrily. 

'I  don't  know,'  Blake  answered,  retiring  abashed  •  I've 
really  no  idea.  The  same  question's  boon  asked  about 
Faradise  Lost,  I  believe,  and  I  could  never  answer  it  I 
Buggost  It  merely  on  coneral  grounds,  as  tending  to  show 
Clarence  Kayvett  may  have  been  alive  at  least  as  fate  as  the 
year  1264  of  the  Mahommodan  era.  Tfs  an  inscription 
that  Le  Marchant  and  I  found  on  the  face  of  a  rock  high  up 
on  the  slopes  of  Lalla  Khadidja  in  the  Djurjura  Mountains 
It  gave  us  our  first  clue,  in  fact,  to  the  curious  problem  of 
Menem  s  parentage.' 

'  Those  words  were  the  last  thing  Yusuf  ever  wrote  ' 
Menem  murmured,  half  aloud.  'He  must  have  written 
them  just  before  he  fell  from  the  rocks,  when  he  was 
hidmg  from  the  French,  who  wanted  to  shoot  him  ' 
TT '  ^^^^^6°  was  the  year  1264,  I  should  hke  to  know?' 
Uncle  Tom  sneered  contemptuously.  The  date  had  such  a 
remote,  mediaoval  sound  a!)out  it. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  observation,  from  Uncle  Tom's 
pomt  of  view,  at  least ;  for  even  as  he  spoke,  Iris,  pulling 
out  her  purse,  consulted  a  small  pocket-almanac.  '  It  began  ' 
she  said,  after  a  short  but  abstruse  mental  calculation  '  011 
April  the  20th,  1883.' 

Uncle  Tom  gave  a  short,  sharp  whistle  to  himself— a 
whistle  that  he  checked  a  minute  later  with  a  distinct  air  of 
being  (as  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn)  very  much  ashamed 
of  himself. 

*  ™8  is  what  comes  of  sending  girls  to  Cambridge,'  he 
thought  to  himself  inwardly,  in  a  very  bad  humour 
'They re  so  proud  of  being  able  to  calculate  a  date  that 
*^®L?."^Pt^  ?^™^  *°^  ammunition  gratis  to  the  camp  of  the 
sneiiijf  — ijiii  me  soe  that  book,  Iris,'  he  went  on  aloud,  in 
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happy  tone.  •  Year  of  the  Hegira,  1208,  rommendna 
April  '20th,  IH87.  Il'm,  that'll  do.  Now,  don  ,  Se  ^luciui. 
tate.'  '       ^ 

Hut  hia  warning  look  and  uplifted  finger  wert  "Srown 
away  upon  poor  eager  IHb,  who,  profoundly  interested  in 
the  facta  of  the  case,  and  anxious  only  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
forgot  to  consider  hor  own  rdU  in  Uncle  Toru'a  little  ex- 
tempore  drama 

•  Why,  uncle,'  she  cried,  with  a  flash  of  intuition,  '  Uncle 
Alexander  died  at  Bath— I've  got  it  down  here  among  the 
inemonuula  you  gave  me  that  day  at  your  office  on  April 
the  4th,  IHHH  ;  and  Clarence  Knyvett  wrote  this  inscription 
not  earlier  than  April  the  liOtli  in  the  same  year.  Therefore 
he  must  have  survived  Uncle  Alexander,  and  he,  not  Hir 
Arthur,  was  the  real  inheritor  of  the  Knyvett  property.' 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  fallen  more  heavily  on  poor 
Uncle  Tom.  No  turkey-cock  that  ever  strutted  a  farmyard 
was  half  so  red  in  the  face  as  he  at  that  moment.  He 
would  have  given  the  world  just  then  if  only  he  could  have 
Uung  down  his  brief  on  the  table  before  him,  and  remarked 
sarcastically  :  '  After  what  my  client  has  just  admitted,  my 
lord,  there  s  nothmg  now  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  retire  at 
once  from  the  case,  and  leave  him  entirely  in  the  hands  o^ 
the  jury.'  But  here,  unhappily,  was  a  client  whose  cause 
he  could  not  throw  up,  come  what  might—a  client  with  an 
impossible  and  incredible  fancy  for  playing  into  the  hands 
of  her  own  opponents. 

*  My  dear,'  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  in  an  agony  of  shame, 
disgust,  and  terror,  'leave  it  to  them  to  say  all  that-  and 
don't  concern  yourself  at  all  with  Claience  Knyvett.  What 
we  have  to  do  first  is  to  solve  the  question.  When  did  the 
man  Yusuf  d  e  ?  After  tha^.  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  next 
Was  Yubuf  identical  with  Joseph  Leboutillier  ?  Only  in  the 
third  place  can  we  come  to  the  question,  Were  Yueuf  and 
Joseph  Leboutillier  in  turn  aliases  of  your  uncle.  Clarence 
Knyvett  ?' 

•Yusuf  died  accidentally,  by  a  fall  from  a  cliff,'  Le 
Marchant  put  in,  carrying  on  the  problem  of  the  date  at 
issue.  '  Surely  there  would  be  something  like  an  inquest  or 
Tproi^s  verbal  held  on  his  body— some  statement  of  the  cause 
of  death  m  the  actes  de  I'itat  cwil  at  St.  Cloud  '—and  ho 
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ft   question    m    Frouch    io    Madatnt 


lurned  round  with 
rAdniiniHtratrico. 

'E%t-cs  qw  it  satM,  moi  f  the  iittlo  lady  answered,  with  a 
•crewed-up  face  and  a  Hhruc  of  her  si.onlders.  •  Do  T  take 
note  of  tlie  death  of  this,  that,  or  tue  other  indiqdns,  think 
you  f  Qu  eat-ce  que  fa  7ne/ait,  A  moi,  monneur  ;  iviy  hushand 
^'^SBibl  ^°"'  ^'""^  ^^'*'     ^^  ^^^^^  ^  regUter  of  those  events, 

'My  father  fell  over  cliff/  Moriem  put  in  suddenly 
after  a  long  and  abstrusb  effort  of  reason  in  the  endeavour 
by  the  aid  of  Ins's  almanac,  to  correlate  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedan  caieu  3, «  some  time  in  November.  ]8t<3  •  I 
know  n  now  by  the  date  of  the  Moharram.  A  man  came 
up  from  AI„ners  to  search  for  him ' 

*  A  French  detective,'  Le  Marchaut  interposed.     '  So  one 
of  the  Fathers  at  St.  Cloud  told  me.' 

•  And  Yusuf  thouf^ht  that  if  he  remained  at  Beni-Merzou" 
the  man  would  find  out  his  Ronch  name,  and  got  them  TJ 
shoot  him,  Moriem  wont  on,  with  an  evident  and  painful 
struggle.  '  bo  he  went  and  lived  in  the  caves  in  the  Diur- 
juri.  and  there  he  fell  over  a  cliff  and  died  :  and  that's  all  I 
Q'xn  toll  you  about  it.' 

'  Why,'  Iris  exclaimed,  with  a  flushed  face,  *  that  must 
t ave  been  the  detective—you  remember,  Uncle  Tom  -that 

?t"  I  ^^,  '  ^®^*  "P  ^  °^^^®  inquiries  about  him.  And 
Uncle  Clarence  must  have  mistaken  y,ho  it  was  that  sent 
the  man,  and  why  they  wanted  him.  And  so  he  -lust  have 
fled  from  his  own  property  and  his  own  people  at  the  very 
time  they  were  trying  hardest  to  discover    j.  .' 

Uncle  Tom's  face  was  a  study  to  behoiu  It  wouK  have 
made  the  fortune  of  some  rising  yenre  pai' ♦^er.  Such  a 
client  as  this  he  had  ne.-er  had  to  deal  with.  She  would 
spoil  the  best  case  that  ever  was  briefed.  She  gav^  up 
everything  at  the  mere  nod  of  her  dangerouc  opponent. 

•My  dear,'  he  said  slowly,  aloud  this  tir>e,  'you're 
making  a  great  many  most  unwarrantable  assumptions 
i/  the  inscription's  really  genume,  which  we  don  t  know 
—1  give  no  opinion ;  it  may  or  it  may  not  be— and  if 
Yusuf  was  the  man  Leboutiliier ;  and  "'/  LeboutilUer  was 
your  uncle  Clarence;    and  (/"  we  can  trust  these  poo^le'i 
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He  gof  uo  further,  for,  as  he  said  those  words,  Meriem 
rose  up  like  a  statue  before  him. 

'  Iris,'  she  criod  earnestly,  taking  her  cousin's  hand  once 
more  in  hers,  '  I  love  you  I  I  love  you  I  I'll  speak  to  you ; 
I  won't  speak  to  him,  because  he  distrusts  me  and  doesn't 
believe  me.  Nobody  ever  diatrusted  me  before,  not  even  the 
Rabyles.  Don't  let  him  come  here  any  more  to  inquire.  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  him  speak  like  that  about  my  dear  dead 
father.  I  loved  Yasuf,  and  I  love  him  still.  I'm  glad 
you've  come.  I'm  glad  you're  my  cousin.  But  whether  the 
money  you've  come  about  is  yours  or  mine,  let's  say  no  more 
about  it.  I  hope  you'll  keep  it.  I  want  none  of  it.  What 
good  is  it  to  me  ?  All  I  want  is  to  know  my  fath  *'8  friends. 
And  if  you'll  let  me  love  you,  I  need  no  money. 

•  Uncle  Tom,'  Iris  said,  flushing  red  in  returii,  '  let  her 
off,  there's  a  dear  I     She  means  what  she  says.    You'r 
hurting  her  affections.    If  we  want  to  set  this  matter  right 
at  all,  we  must  set  it  right  without  bothering  Meriem.' 

They  rose  to  go,  but  Meriem  clung  to  her. 

*  Iris,'  she  whispered,  •  come  again  soon,  and  see  me 
alone.  J  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  to  be  friends  with 
vou.' 

ft 

'  I'll  come  again  soon,  dear,'  Iris  answered  with  a  kiss. 
*  I  love  you,  too,  Meriem.    I  think  I  understand  you.' 


CHAPTilB  XXIII. 
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They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  back  towards  St. 
Cloud  in  moody  silence.  Madame  I'Adminietjratrice  in- 
deed, to  do  her  justice,  chatted  volubly  and  flippantly  all 
the  way.  But  Uncle  Tom  and  Iris,  in  no  mood  for  gossip, 
contented  themselves  with  an  occasional  nod  or  a  smile  of 
acquiescence.  Their  minds,  to  say  the  truth,  were  other- 
wise engaged  than  with  madame'd  regrets  for  her  Parisian 
luxuries.  Uncle  Tom  was  in  a  distinctly  bad  humour ;  and 
with  Uncle  Tom  that  always  meant  that  the  case  was  turn- 
ing out  very  ill  for  his  client.  He  couldn't  conceal  from 
himself  two  obvious  facts :  first,  that  it  looked  very  much 
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«f iT/o'^  ' a^t).*"  "'"'  ^'""'^  "-^  Clarence  Knyvett  v.ere 

his  ibr"?her  Alexaadei     K  Zf  ^h^'"  ''"^  really  outlived 
alone  could  wve  We  client's  ca^     iF.^T  ?°','"°  P°'°'» 

ad"i^:jie™tl3^"- ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Probate  anloWorce^DWsion  '7n  thet^^rr"  ^^  "^« 
also  pretty  certain  that  nTL?,^';i  i      i     ^T""*  ?'*««>  "  "a" 

U^cKmr    ."ii*?  "''"=''  *"°  »P««i°"s  legal  ouibw" 

S°piirintr„x^^^^^^ 

s&H  SH>^° -->^^^^^  - 

fine  natu^WhSactr      Rnfit  Jl?""'  '^  «™"  "^  '^^' 

feSS  '^'i  af r^oKt^sriel^ 

hadsur    veS  hiteh»  T^^  ^a^sliter   and  tnat  Clarence 
tit«  lir    S    ^^.'»?t"er  Alexander.     Thinking  so  her  soul 

^thi'n'  he?"^''  ^r;S'e  ?nl  ^"^  .*'»  7^"'  -"  '^^' 

-  -  lis    jjTvwiiWO     SaifvJiTiJLiju; 
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means  not  much  to  a  very  young  woman.  But  now  that 
she  had  seen  Sidi  Aia,  and  felt  the  pride  of  possession  in 
that  exquisite  home,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  give  it  up 
to  the  rightful  owner.  She  wished  she  had  never  seen  it  at 
all,  so  as  never  to  know  the  pain  of  parting  with  it. 

'  I  believe  in  Moriem,  Uncle  Tom,'  she  ventured  to  observe 
timidly,  at  last.  'I  don't  think  she  wants  to  get  Uncle 
Arthur's  property.' 

Uncle  Tom's  ill-humour  grew  deeper  as  he  went,  the  case 
looking  blacker  and  blacker  on  reflection. 

'  The  girl's  a  mere  tool,'  he  answered  sullenly.  '  She's 
dupe,  not  knave.  She  won't  do  much  harm  to  us.  It's 
that  man  Le  Marchant  who's  egging  her  on.  ^t  was  he 
who  invented  this  cock-and-bull  story.  He  means  to  marry 
her,  and  prosecute  her  claim.  Exactly  what  I  told  you  has 
really  happened.  He  read  your  advertisement,  and  saw  his 
chance  of  setting  up  a  new  sort  of  Tichborne  Claimant. 
Of  course  it  was  he  who  carved  that  inscription.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that  I'  Iris  cried  with  surprise,  half 
clutching  at  the  straw,  if  only  it  could  save  her  that  beauti- 
ful Sidi  Aia.  '  But  the  painter  said  he  saw  it  too,  and  I  some- 
how fancy  the  painter's  a  good  young  fellow.  With  a  face 
like  that,  he  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  I  never  saw  any- 
body handsomer  or  more  transparent.' 
Uncle  Tom  grunted. 

'  You'd  learn  to  distrust  your  own  brother,'  he  said  shortly 
— •  supposing  you  had  one— if  you'd  practised  half  as  long 
as  I  hf;,ve  at  the  Bar  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Division.' 

Iris  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  more.  Then  she  said 
again,  '  There's  something  inexpressibly  weird  to  my  mind 
in  the  coincidence  that  one  brother  should  be  living  in  luxury 

in  Algiers ' 

'  No  coincidence  in  the  world  at  all  about  it  I'  her  uncle 
answered  testily,  with  a  burst  of  ill-humour.  *  Your  logic's 
bad.  That's  always  the  case  with  you  Cambridge  graduates. 
If  you'd  only  been  to  Oxford,  now,  like  me,  you'd  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  thing's  a  matter  of  mere  ordinary  sequence. 
Your  uncle  Clarence  came  to  Algiers  as  Joseph  Leboutillier 
— so  much's  admitted  on  all  sides ;  and  it  was  his  coming 
over  here  first  that  entailed  in  the  end  all  the  rest  of  our 
coming — Sir    Arthur's,   and  yours,    and  mine,  and   youi 
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burdened  witrryoung^^^^^  ifn  ^'^'^'  ^^.^'  °«*  ^eing 
fanciful  proclivities  A^  wa^rw  ^^">^^"^g«  education  and 
offhand  of  the  fact  which  i«  ^tlT''^^  ^°  '^^^'^^  ^^^^^^If 
confound  it !  He  found  the  H^^f  "^  T.^^^"^  ^^^^^^  *«  ^o, 
Wm,  so  he  bouSt  Sid?  Aia  o,?^S  f^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^i^^^ 

accordance  with  thf  terms  oTfh«  l^''  """^'^  ^^  *^^  *'^«*'  ^° 
blame  to  him  either    fn?«  I  ?.®  Admiral's  will ;  and  small 

aaw,  thoug^'you  1'  want  ^n  A  "'  °'.  Tt"^  P^^^«  ^  °«ver 
claiiiant.  wCe's  thT^l-  ^?'°^  '  "•*  *^«  ^^^^  of  this 
know?   No^whre's^'r;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

matter  of  natural  cause  and  ftTSfC..  ^  ^'""P^®  ordmary 
Oxford  mind  calls  ft  •  ^^««0-tiiat'8  just  what  a  logicaJ 

wilh^out  tTdiChfs  t^^^^^^^  -  -flectively. 

brother,  the  real  hfiir  f^  fv,^  ^         *'  ^^^^®  *be  other 

and  dependent  for  Z^aL=T^  'teae  m        ^^^^ 
Kabylesr  '    '"^*^    "P°°   *'!'«  "tarity  of   the 

down  andanfihilarus  S'B^Th„r!  ^"«  ">  «™«h 
Is  it  likely  ?  Is  it  cre(£ble  ?  T,  ;-f  •  '  "r.^"^'  ''''*'  ^  «ay. 
know  of  humanl^'™  ,*%/?i'  ""  »J?°'^*,nce  with  all  we 
estate-for  it  I  a  fiT.  „:%^%'^?'^  '?«  ''«'>•  '°  this  fine 
Bhuffle  i  oif  on  the  Sr^tl  '"^  ^™'  "'°"g''  J"''  want  to 
antecedent8_wo>Jd  he  »o  l§dii^''Tr"'''°  °*  '^°"''tful 
the  mountains  instead  of  o^^^^r"*  ^i&rvxng  in  a  cave  on 

"Here  am  I?cCett^;^erfhtrhtfn?o''^'^  "P^^'^  •■ 
claim  my  own-  ac*  „„i~:f  ' u  ^™™' """er,  come  to 
money  "K         ®         '  °*  my  house  and  give  me  up  my 

M^^^niZ'BnriKnt'Mm  i*V  ^"°,*  ''""'^  ''^^^  ^o' 
_'  I  don'tforfetit  •  nn'f  ^^J'^^.^^^  ^^.-^'-de.' 


tWnk  aiyiodyTn  hk  T^  °*  '^J  P™<=«'=^-    But  do  you 
i-ow  the  law  in  L  US  ^tlLg^i^  "Si 'S:^^' 
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Shoot  a  ^or  devi!  of  a  deserter,  if  yon  like,  with  thred 
gotia  in  hi9  pocket,  and  nobody  '11  bother  about  it;  but 
not  a  man  who  can  a»k  the  General  of  Division  to  dinner 
at  Sidi  Aia,  with  ;pdU  ds  foie  gras  and  a  magnum  of  Veuve 
Cllccjuot.' 

Ins  was  silent.  Young  as  she  was,  she  knew  the  world 
well  enough  alnady  to  guess  there  was  probably  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  Uncle  Tom's  cynical  contention. 

*  Well,  now,  Iris,'  Uncle  Tom  went  on,  drawing  rein  for 
a  second  as  they  reached  the  village,  '  I've  had  enough  of 
vour  co-operation  in  this  matter,  I  can  tell  you.  I  mean  to 
hunt  up  the  rest  of  the  question  myself,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter — I  suppose  there's  somebody  here  at  St.  Cloud 
who  understands  this  beastly  Kabyle  lingo — and  sorrow 
another  word  shall  you  have  to  say  to  it.  You  may 
fraternize  with  the  bare-legged  young  woman  of  doubtful 
antecedents  as  much  as  you  like  in  private — I've  nothing  to 
say  against  her  as  far  as  she  goes :  she's  a  well-meaning  tool 
of  that  man  he  Marchant's  ;  but  never  again  shall  I  let  so 
incompetent  a  junior  as  yourself  be  with  me  in  a  case  of 
such  prime  importance.  I've  taken  away  the  brief  from 
you,  so  remember  in  futtire  I  manage  this  business  alone,  in 
my  own  fashion.' 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  street  at  Beni-Merzoug, 
Hussein  and  the  marabout  had  watched  them  depart  from 
the  sacred  grove  by  the  little  domed  tomb  of  the  village 
saint.  '  There  goes  she  of  the  high  heels,'  Hussein  cried  out 
mockingly,  in  his  own  tongue,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
bowed  his  head  deferentially  almost  to  the  ground  before 
her. 

*  In  Allah's  good  time,'  the  holy  man  answered,  '  her 
proud  head  shall  roll  in  the  dust  before  the  face  of  Allah.' 

*  And  these  others  who  have  oome  to  her  from  over  the 
sea ;  shall  we  slay  theih.  too  ?'  Hussein  asked  with  languid 
interest. 

*  Is  it  not  written,  "  The  Lord  knows  His  own  "  ?'  the 
marabout  replied,  looking  vacantly  before  him.  '  When  the 
Faithful  unfurl  the  flag  of  a  Jehad — a  holy  war — they 
respect  not  persons;  they  destroy  utterly  the  enemy  of 
Allah  himself,  and  his  house,  and  his  slaves,  and  his  servants, 
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Md  hifl  friend,  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  his  gates, 
leaving  not  one  hving  soul  behind  them.' 

*  The  biggest  one~her  with  the  fair  hair/  Hussein  went 

km'bS  n^''^^**^  ""  Bide-glance  at  Iris;' 'it's  a  pity  to 
kill  her.  It  seems  such  a  waste  of  good  material  She 
might  serve  well  to  draw  water  and  to  cook  com-cam,  and 
to  prepare  the  house  for  the  sons  of  the  Faithful.  Her  face 
18  pretty     I  like  her  looks  better  even  than  Meriem's.' 

All  i!*^  5n  i™?^i  *^^®  *^®  vfom^n  ahve,  says  the  word  of 
Allah.  All  but  the  woman  with  the  high  heels.  Lay  her 
low  in  the  dust,  says  the  servant  of  the  All-Powerful ' 

Hussein  smiled— a  horrible,  wistful  smile.  '  That's  weU  ' 
he  said  chuckling.  'I  prefer  her  to  Meriem.'  And  he 
f^Tt^^""  r^^  a  gloating  look  in  his  fierce  black  eyes  tiU 
mul       th  ''''         "'^  ^^^  ^^""^  "^^  ^^"^^  ^^«« 
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*  Do  you  know  Eustace,'  Blake  said  at  breakfast  in  the  tent 

late  t'^ThT^'    ^^l  ^''^  ^r^^^^S  "^y«^^  *°^  exclusively  o 
late  to  the  mere  figure.     I  must  really  go  back  to  a  little 

more  landscape.     These  studies  of  mine  \i  girls  and  young 
men-Meriem  in  particular-wiU  be  awfully  useful  to  me 
when  I  get  back  to  England.     I  mean  to  work  'em  upland 
make  really  good  things  of  'em  for  the  Academy,  some  day 
But  they  reqmre  the  local  landscape  for  background ;  they 
reqmre  the  landscape.     Such  essentially  idylU?  types  of  l5e 
are  nothing  at  all  without  their  natural  setting  of  olive  and 
pine  cactus  and  fan-palm      "  The  long  brook  filling  through 
the  cloven  ravine,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing's  a  necessarv 
adjmict      I  must  go  further  afield,  and  keep  up  mrdXls^ 
Le  Marchant  smiled  for  he  knew  in  his  own^sou{  already, 
what  was  coming.     •  And  where  will  you  go?'  he  asked  Ik 
innocently  as  he  could.  ^      g"  '^   iie  asKea  as 

'Why,  over  near  St.   Cloud,  I  think,'  Vernon    Blake 
replied,  perusing  the  canvas  ceihng;  •  there  are  some  jol 

Si   }^^\  S""^  ^^^^  ^^**^®  ^^^^  i^  pai-ticular,  on  a  taU 
hillside,  all  huner  about  wif.h  ro„a  n«/*.n_:^.'    "  !:__ 
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fcook  my  fancy  immensely  the  last  time  we  were  over  there. 
And  that  skittish  small  Frenchwoman  told  me  the  other 
day,  when  we  went  to  call  upon  her ' — for  they  had  madu 
thoir  peace,  in  the  interval,  with  Madame  I'Administratrice 
— 'that  if  ever  I  happened  to  be  painting  over  their  wav,  it 
would  give  her  and  monsieur  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  if 
I'd  drop  in  at  the  Fort  to  have  a  mouthful  of  luncheon,  it's 
convenient  having  a  place  where  one  can  get  a  feed,  you 
know.'  And  he  Uddled  with  his  jack-knife,  trying  to  look 
unconcerned  and  unconscious.' 

*  Poor  Meriem  !'  Le  Marchant  murmured  with  genuine 
regret,  spreading  some  more  tinned  lobsier  on  a  large  round 
sea-biscuit. 

*  Well,  I  never  pretended  I  really  cared  for  her,'  Blake 
answered  in  the  oblique  oration.  '  And  ^his  other  girl,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  is  a  real  EngUsh  lady,  and  worth  ten  thou  and 
of  her.' 

'  That's  a  matter  of  opinion,'  Le  Marchant  said  stoutly. 

*  She's  too  learned  for  me,  though,'  Blake  went  on,  with 
fcome  latent  chagrin  in  his  tone.  '  Do  you  know  what  she 
said  about  Meriem,  yesterday  ?  She  observed,  quite  casual- 
like,  that  Genseric  and  his  Vandals — I  think  the  gentleman's 
name  was  Genseric — must  have  left  their  mark  deep  on  the 
soil  and  the  people  throughout  all  Mauritania.  By  Jove  !  I 
didn't  know  which  way  to  look.  I  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Genseric  in  my  life  before,  and  I  couldn't  tell  you  where 
Mauritania  was,  or  is,  if  my  neck  depended  upon  it.  That's 
the  sort  of  girl  I  admire,  now,  if  you  like.  Genseric  and 
his  Vandals,  she  said,  as  pat  as  A  B  C — Genseric  and  his 
Vandals.' 

*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  in  Gibbon,  you  know.  There's 
nothing  very  wonderful  in  her  having  read  the  old  familar 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eooshian  Empire."  ' 
'  I  never  read  Gibbon,'  Blake  responded  with  a  stolid  face. 
'  Well,  it's  in  "  Murray's  Guide,"  then,  if  it  comes  to  that,' 
Le  Marchant  retorted,  without  venturing  to  observe  that  a 
woman  might  have  read  far  more  than  Blake,  and  yet  by 
no  means  set  up  as  a  prodigy  of  learning.  *  It  seems  to  me 
far  more  surprising,  as  an  intellectual  feat,  that  Meriem, 
brought  up  in  this  out-of-the-way  village,  should  have 
taught  herself  to  read  English,  all  of  her  own  accord,  than 
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that  M188  Knyvett,  aided  and  abetted  and  egged  on  from 
behind  by  a  foue  coimtatut  of  Girton  tutors,  ahould  have 
crammed  herself  up  to  be  Third  Classic* 

'Different  men  have  different  opinions,'  Blake  quoted 
gaily ;  '  and,  for  my  part,  inious  is  not  my  taste.  I  willinglv 
resign  you  my  share  m  Meriem.  She's  all  very  well  for  a 
summer  flirtation,  I  grant  you— a  man  must  amuse  himself 
—but  to  compare  her  for  one  second  to  that  heavenlv  ap- 
parition sent  to  be  a  moment's  ornament,  in  the  riding- 
habit  and  hat  I  Why,  it  makes  me  positively  angry  to  hear 
X?^-  «°5L®  ^  «•  phantom  of  deUght,  that's  what  1  call  her. 
1  m  oil,  Eustace.     I  shan't  be  back  till  six  in  the  evening  ' 

He  trudged  across  to  St.  Cloud  on  foot ;  and,  being  a 
prudent  man,  so  he  flattered  himself  inwardly,  he  called 
before  beginning  his  work  at  the  Fort,  just  to  let  Madame 
1  Administratrice  know  beforehand  that  he  meant  to 
speciahse  her  general  invitation,  and  drop  in  to  luncheon 
this  particular  noonday. 

Madame  I'Administratrice  looked  pettishly  coquettish. 
•  While  we  were  all  by  ourselves,  monsieur,'  she  said, 
with  a  fetching  little  glance  towards  Iris,  '  you  never  did  us 
the  honour  of  accepting  our  hospitality.' 

Vernon  Blake  smiled  a  sheepish  smile.  He  could  be  bold 
as  brass  before  poor  barefooted  Meriem ;  but  the  Third 
Classic,  that  awesome  English  heiress,  brought  out  at  once 
all  the  instinctive  shyness  of  his  underlying  nature 

1  Why.  I'm  going  to  paint  over  here  to-day,'  he  stammered 
out  timidly,  m  his  best  Ollendorff;  '  and  you  said,  you  know 
whenever  I  came  over,  you'd  do  me  the  honour  of  allowing 
me  to  lunch  here.'  ^ 

;  Oh  mayn't  madame  and  I  come  out  and  watch  you  ?' 
Ins  asked  with  genuine  interest  and  pleasure.  '  But  per- 
haps you  don't  like  being  watched.  I've  never  seen  a  real 
painter  at  work  in  my  life,  do  yoil  know ;  and  after  that 
sweet  thing  of  yours  in  the  Grosvenor  last  year,  I  should 
love  to  find  out  exactly  how  you  do  it.' 

*  I  shall  be  only  too  flattered,'  Blake  answered,  smiling 
that  being,  m  fact,  the  precise  object  with  which  he  had 
come  over  there.  Love  at  first  sight  was  the  name  of  his 
malady. 

*  And  may  I  go  too  ?'  Mrs.  Knyvett  inquired,  focussina 
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the  prominent  feature  fall  upon  the  painter  with  a  benim 
flmilo,  ^ 

'Oh.  not  for  the  world,  dear/  Iris  interposed  earnestly. 
•Its  so  chilly  this  morning,  and  the  wind's  from  the 
mountains,  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  my  life  ifd  brine  on 
your  bronchitis.' 

Blake  heard  this  veto  with  lively  satisfaction.  He  fancied 
from  the  tone  it  was  not  perhaps  entirely  dictated  by  filial 
solicitude.  Besides,  madame  didn't  know  a  sinj^'lo  word  of 
English,  and  was,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  (from  the 
pomt  of  view  of  giddy  youth)  for  enacting  with  eflfect  the 
part  of  the  common  or  garden  gooseberry. 

They  strolled  out  together  to  the  point  on  the  hillside 
where  Blake  had  decided  to  select  his  background— a  pretty 
little  doll  bv  a  Kabyle  road;  and  there  the  young  artist, 
with  those  big  gray  eyes,  set  up  his  canvas  on  the  easel, 
where  Menem,  of  course,  as  central  figure  stood,  already 
pamted-in  with  striking  vigour.  It  was  a  graceful  form,  and 
Ins  admired  it  with  genuine  admiration. 
^  *  How  beautifully  you  paint  these  people  1'  she  said,  look- 
ing up  at  him.  '  You  seem  to  have  caught  their  spirit  to 
the  very  life.  Such  vMveU  and  simplicity :  the  Kabvles  all 
over.'  ^ 

•  I'm  glad  you  like  it,'  Blake  answered,  blushing.   '  Praise 
from  your  lips  is  indeed  commendation.' 

Iris  glanced  timidly  aside  at  madame.  Half  a  dozen 
Kabyle  boys  nad  gathered,  as  was  their  wont,  already  round 
tj^e  canvas  to  see  the  infidel  stranger  paint;  and  the  little 
Frenchwoman,  having  drawn  a  semicircular  line  with  her 
parasol  in  the  dust  of  the  path  round  the  base  of  the  easel 
was  congenially  engaged  in  rapping  with  the  knobby  top  of 
the  same  weapon  of  offence  the  bare  toes  of  any  luckless 
urchin  who  ventured  to  tratlsgress  her  prescribed  limit. 
'  Une  ocGupation  comme  une  a/utre  /'  she  said,  looking  up 
with  a  good-humoured  and  mischievous  smile  at  Iris.  '  II 
faut  Hen  s'amuaer.  Et  puds  qa  Imr  apprend  le  respect  de 
VautoriU* 

'  Would  you  like  to  look  at  my  sketch-book  ?'  Blake  said 
in  English,  handing  it  to  the  amiable  chaperon  as  he  spoke. 
Madame  took  it,  and  glanced  over  it  carelessly.  It  was  not 
m  the  least  Parisian ;  nothing  piquant  at  all  in  it ;  so  she 
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passed  it  on  with  •  yawn  and  a  sigh  to  Iris.  Ten  minutes 
later  she  was  beginning  to  i^mnuyer,  to  prevent  which  mis- 
fortune  she  buried  her  face  in  close  communion  with  a 
paper-covered  copy  of  Daudefs  '  Sapho/  imported  by  post 
from  Algiers  yesterday.  ^  ^ 

So  Iris  and  Blake,  left  to  themselves,  talked  on  for  an 
hour  uninterrupted.  By  that  time  madame,  propped  against 
a  tree,  had  fallen  asleep  quietly  over  her  Parisian  story. 

How  do  you  hke  it  now?'  Blake  asked  at  last,  standing 
oil  a  foot  or  two  and  surveying  his  own  handicraft  with  not 
ungraceful  complacency. 

;  It's  just  like  a  httle  idyl  from  Theocritus,  Mr.  Blake ' 
Ins  cried  admiringly.  «  Doesn't  your  work  often  remind 
you  whi  e  you  re  painting  of  Theocritus?    It  seems  to  rae 

Dorian  fidi^^^         ^  ^""^^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^""^  ""^^  '"^^^^ 
'I  haven't  read  Theocritus,'  Blake  answered  modestly, 
feehng  bound  to  disclaim  the  honour  thus  thrust  upon  him 
•To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  read  Latin  at  aU.  Miss 
Knyvett.  '  ^^ 

'^^Iw""'*/^^^'  ^^  ^"®^  "^'^^  a  ^aint  Uttle  blush  of 
sympathetic  shame  at  his  simple  blunder.  «.  I'm  sorry  for 
that,  for  then  you've  never  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
'•Georgics  ;  and  the  "Georgics"  to  you  would  be  like 
flowers  to  the  bees-your  native  field,  your  predestined 
S?r  iTk^  Jr^  ''^i  T^.*^^  "  Georgics,"^'m  Vrsure. 

f^L  i^.K  '  ^  r""  ""^^^  ^^'""^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^'<*  '^ad  Greek 
then,  either,  of  course;  for  whoever  reads  Homer  has  first 
read  Virgil.  That's  a  pitv,  too.  for  you'd  delight  in 
Theocntus.  The  scent  of  these  thymy  southern  hUlsides 
blows  through  every  Ime  of  his  breezy  idyls,  as  whiffs  of  the 
heather  blow  through  Wordsworth's  "Excursion,"  and  the 
perfume  of  the  may  through  some  of  Tennyson's  Endish 
country  pieces.  "&"oii 

'  So  Theocritus  wrote  in  Greek,  did  he  ?'  Blake  answered. 
Ill  at  ease,  ruthlessly  exposing  his  own  hasty  mistake,  which 
Ins  had  endeavoured  so  gracefully  to  gloss  over  and  vet 
prevent  for  the  future.  '  Then  I  made  a  stupid  imiorant 
blimder  when  I  thought  he  was  a  Latin.  Miss  iSyvett ' 
and  he  paused  with  his  bru«h  upturned.  '  you're  a  aicht  toi 
cievoi  ior  ijjiu  to  talii  io.'  "  «      -- 
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'  No* clever/  Irii  corrected ;  '  only  well  read.  I've  muRged 
It  up  out  of  books,  that's  all.  Anybody  can  mug  it  all  up  if 
he'll  only  take  the  pains.     I  had  to  at  Cumbridgo.' 

'But  what  was  that  you  said  yesterday  about  Nausicaa?' 
Blake  went  on,  still  blushing.  •  I  wanted  to  ask  you  who 
Nausicaa  was;  and  just  then  I  was  really  afraid  and 
ashamed  to.' 

•Oh,  Nausicaa?'  Iris  answered  with  a  little  laugh 
•She's  in  the  "Odyssey,"  you  know;  the  daughter  of 
. Alcmous,  King  of  Phuacia,  and  she  goes  with  hor  maidens 
to  wash  linen  by  the  seashore ;  and  there  she  finds  Odysseus 
thrown  upon  the  coast ;  and  then  '—gliding  gently  over  the 
dangerous  ground  with  a  faint  blush,  for  even  a  Girton  girl 
IS  still  a  woman—'  she  giv^es  him  dry  things  and  takes  him 
home  in  her  father's  chanot  to  the  Court  of  Phcoacia.' 

•  It  sounds  like  good  ballad  poetry,'  Blake  answered  in- 
terested. 'Worked  up  in  the  style  of  the  ••Earthly 
Paradise,"  I  should  think  it  ought  to  make  verygracefid 
verse.' 

'I  wish  I  were  going  to  stop  here  longer,'  Iris  said  quite 
seriously,  amused  at  his  inverted  way  of  looking  at  Homer 
'and  I'd  teach  you  Greek.     It's  a  grand  language  ...  and 
I  can't  bear  to  think  you've  never  heard  the  bees  hum  in 
Theocritus.' 

•  You'd  find  me  a  precious  bad  pupil,  I'm  afraid,'  Blake 
went  on  with  a  sigh,  as  he  added  a  still  deeper  tUige  of 
orange  to  the  throat  of  the  great  Cretan  mullein  he  was 
damtily  painting.  '  I  was  always  bad  at  anything  like  a 
language.' 

Iris  paused,  admiring  the  exquisite  depth  of  the  colour  in 
the  gorge  of  the  bell,  and  the  masterly  painting  of  the  whole 
imperial  blossom.  Eemembering  the  scraps  of  Ollendorflian 
French  she  had  already  heard  him  stumble  through  with 
Madame  TAdmimstratrice,  she  began  to  fear  vaguely  in  her 
own  soul  that  her  new  hero  had  by  no  means  unduly  un- 
derestimated his  own  very  slender  linguistic  capabilities. 
She  gazed  at  the  canvas,  and  tried  another  tack. 

'  After  all,'  she  said,  with  pensive  head  on  one  side 
apprc  iative,  '  why  should  I  wish  you  to  read  Theocritus  at 
all,  when  I  see  you  are  in  all  essentials  a  Theocritus  already? 

•• — "^     ow/     T7iB*i    TTWivlO   BUU     lilVitiXiHf    UUSki 
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you  say  for  uh  here  invisible  images  with  form  and  pigment. 
Tlio  Htiine  grace,  the  saino  studied  ease,  the  natne  aouthorn 
rusticity,  tiio  same  simple  naturalness.  Nothing  about 
your  art  is  anywhere  aflfected.'  Her  own  thoii-,'ht8  hurried 
her  on  too  far.  •  You  have  no  need  to  go  to  Hchool  to  the 
Greeks,'  she  went  on.  •  You,  a  poet-painter,  have  in  your- 
self,  to  start  with,  those  very  ideas  which  wo  ordinary 
mortals  strive  to  hammer  into  our  heads  by  hard  practice 
throngh  daily  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of 
literature.* 

Blake  looked  back  at  her  with  his  big  eyes  full  of  childisn 
wonder.  He  hardly  knew  how  to  contain  himself  with 
surprise.  Dehcate  flattery  is  dear  to  the  soul  of  every  one 
of  us;  sympathy,  appreciation,  encouragement  in  our  art— 
though  we  don't  often  get  them;  but  that  5^,  the  one 
woman  whom  he  most  dreaded  and  admired  on  earth,  whom 
he  had  lain  awake  to  dream  of  all  last  night,  siiould  thus 
condescend  to  put  him,  as  it  were,  upon  her  own  level,  and 
to  balance  his  gifts  with  hers,  not  wholly  to  his  disadvantage 
—this,  indeed,  was  more  than  he  could  have  hoped  or  prayed 
for.  And  the  best  of  it  was,  in  a  shamefaced  way,  in  that 
back-comer  of  self-esteem  which  even  the  most  modest  of 
us  keeps  somewhere  perdu  at  the  far-end  of  his  brain,  he 
recognised  himself  with  an  inward  blush  that  all  she  said 
had  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  He  was  a  poetic  painter  by 
nature,  and  he  felt  instinctively  the  underlying  kinship 
between  work  like  his  own  and  the  best  pastoral  poetry. 
But  Le  Marchant  had  never  told  him  that.  Le  March  ant 
had  never  casually  remarked  upon  his  brotherhood  with  the 
great  idyllic  poets.  No  one  but  she,  that  incomparable  she, 
in  her  noble  condescension,  had  ever  yet  beheld  the  whole 
genius  that  was  in  him. 

'You're  veiy  kind,'  he  said,  one  blush  pervading  him  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair.  '  You  somehow  make  me  feel  quite 
at  home  at  once  with  you.  Shall  I  confess  now  why  I 
thought  Theocritus  wrote  in  Latin?  I  think  I  will.  Bo- 
cause  I  know  him  only  through  Andrew  Lang's  ballade 
"  Whore  breaks  the  blue  Sicilian  sea  "—you  remember? 
And  Sicilians,  I  fancied,  must  surely  have  spoken  Latin 
because  nowadays,  I  suppose,  they  speak  Italian.'  ' 
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Oh,  lei  mo  repeat  it  then,'  Blake  cried,  enchanM  to  find 
he  kuow  soiuothing  she  diin't.  Young  love  dr  /  .o  dron 
Into  poetry;  and  ho  recited  it  all  through  with  a  onoroui 
voice  to  his  .'stoning  companion. 

Iris  followed  the  ilovv  of  those  dainty  '  ith   deeo 

attention      'It's  beautiful.'  she  .'n.i(l  us  he  tiuib      - ,  •  eimplS 
and  bfjautiful,  hke  your  own  painting.' 

They  paused  awhile ;  then  Iris  said  once     <       to  change 
the  subject :  •  How  hot  it  is  here  I     I'm  quite  thirsty.     I 
should  love  some  lemonade.     My  kingdom  for  a  lemon  !' 
hi^ .       dropped  into  poetry  once  again.     The  mood  was  on 

«"  Oh  for  ft  draught  of  rintage  that  has  been 
tooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  oarth  : 
TuHting  of  Flora  and  the  country  groen, 

Dan.o,  and  rrovenyal  gong  and  Hun-burnt  mirth; 

\        *  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Fi  '  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocreae  1"  * 


And  is  that 


'That's  prettv,  too,'  Iris  said,  admiring. 
Andrew  Lan^^  also  ?    Please  tell  it  all  to  nie. 

Bake  started  in  surprise.  'What,  not  know  that!'  he 
cried  '^hy  Its  Keats,  of  course;  the  Ode  to  the 
r^ightmga  e.  I  thought,  of  course,  you'd  have  road  thai. 
It  8  a  lovelv  thing.     Yoa  must  let  me  repeat  it  to  you.' 

Ins  blushed  again.  '  You'll  think  me  dreadfully  ignorant. 
I  m  afraid,  she  said  apolcgetically.  '  I've  had  to  work  so 
hard  at  Greek  and  L  uiu  the  last  few  years,  that  I'm  afraid 
Ive  rather  neglectei  the  Englinl>  poets ;  while  your  mind 
ieeme  to  be  just  saturated  with  fihem.  I  wish  I'd  read  them 
as  much  as  you  have.' 

Young  love  is  always  Irankly  self-conscious.  'How 
ouickly  a  wompn  finds  out  all  that's  in  one !'  he  cried 
delighted ;  '  so  much  faster  than  a  man.  I've  lived  with  Le 
Marchant  six  mouths  in  a  tent,  and  yet,  except  for  a 
certain  manual  deftness  in  painting  pictures,  I  don't  believe 
ne  s  ever  found  out  there's  anything  in  me.' 

Iris  dropped  her  pretty  eyelashes  with  a  demure  droop— 
for  all  the  world  hke  any  ordinary  girl  who  has  not  been  to 
Cambndge. 

•  Mr.  lie  Marchant'a 


mere  man 
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•lowly.      -Perhikpi   ...   you  and   I  .,  .   hav6    moi^    in 
common.' 

Vonion  BIftke  trarnperl  back  to  iht  tent  that  night,  np  th6 
steep  path,  with  that  painful  malady  strong  upon  him.  ti 
made  his  heart  go  thump,  thump,  thump.  And  at  he 
tramped,  he  said  to  himself  a  hundred  times  over  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  *  tlore,  by  Qod's  grace,  is  the  one  maid 
lor  me/  as  Geraint  said  whon  he  first  saw  Enid. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THB   claimant's   OASB   OOLLAPSBi. 

Fob  the  next  fortnight,  Vernon  Blake's  single-hearted 
devotion  to  landscape  was  realiv  nothing  short  of  exemplary. 
The  figure,  at  least  as  a  subject  for  artistic  study,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  lost  for  him  all  interest  or  attraction. 
Ho  tramped  it  ov jr  to  St.  Cloud  every  morning  regularly, 
across  that  weary  pass,  and  painted  away  at  the  background 
of  his  big  picture  With  a  steadiness  of  aim  and  forgetmlness 
of  fatigue  that  would  have  deserved  the  highest  commenda- 
tion— in  an  older  man.  Almost  every  morning,  toe,  by  some 
strange  coincidence.  Iris  somehow  happened  to  ht  passing 
casually,  and  to  look,  for  a  few  minutes  at  least  as  she 
passed,  at  the  progress  of  thd  handsome  young  painter's 
work. 

One  would  almost  have  fancied  t^ey  both  did  it  on 
purpose,  were  such  8U8pici'>ni  possible  about  a  Third 
Classic.  But  Girton  girls,  of  course,  i:K3  Ctesar's  wife,  are 
above  suspicion. 

*  Don't  you  think,  perhaps,  he  a  a  trifle  dangerous,  Tom  ?' 
Mrs.  Knyvett  asked  more  than  ouce  of  her  astute  brother. 

And  the  eminent  Q.C.,  wno  flattered  h'mself  he  had 
a  keen  nose  for  the  trail  of  a  fortune-huutor,  answered 
off-hand,  '  No,  no,  Amelia ;  not  he.  He's  an  innocent, 
ignorant  young  man,  the  painter.  Not  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  ever  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  like  Iris ;  ani 
certainly  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  a  girl  like  Iris  is  ever 
the  least  likely  to  fall  in  love  with.  He  doesn't  kjQdw  ^ 
quarter  enough  for  her,  bless  you  1  It's  that  cleVer  Le 
Marchant  fellow  that  we're  got  to  steer  clear  of.' 
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^  In  which  confident  prediction  Uncle  Tom  was  m  fully 
justified  by  the  facta  of  the  case  that  before  the  firsi  fort- 
night was  well  over  Iris  caught  herself  looking  out  with  a 
beating  heart  every  morning  from  her  windows  in  the  Fort 
to  see  if  the  puinter,  with  his  easel  on  his  back,  was  trud"- 
ing  down  the  hill ;  and  Vernon  Blake  on  his  side  caught 
himself,  with  a  smMlar  flutter  under  his  waistcoat  watch- 
pocket,  waiting  for  the  slightest  rustle  of  a  certain  dainty 
rnorning-dress  against  the  lentisk  bushes  of  the  hedge  as  he 
stooa  and  painted  with  trembling  fingers  at  that  intermin- 
able background. 

Iris  saw  a  great  deal  all  these  days  of  Meriem  also;  for 
Uncle  Tom  had  now  procured  the  philological  services  of  a 
one-eyed  Maltese—official  interpreter  to  the  Commune  of 
ot.  Cloud— of  whose  aid  in  spet^king  the  Kabyle  tongue  he 
availed  himself  freely  in  his  legal  inquiries ;  and  though  Iris 
herself  was  henceforth  strictly  excluded  from  these  severe 
intemews  as  a  dangerous  personage  to  her  own  cause,  she 
generally  rode  across  with  her  uncle  to  the  Beni-Merzoug 
mountain,  and  sat  among  the  bare  rocks  outside,  chatting 
with  Meriem.  while  the  great  Q.C.,  the  Amine,  and  the 
Kabyles  generally,  were  endeavouring  to  arrive,  by  question 
and  answer,  through  the  medium  of  the  one-eyed  Maltese's 
iiUglish,  at  some  possible  mode  of  understanding  on^ 
another's  respective  ideas.  Oriental  or  Western. 

On  one  such  occasion  Uncle  Tom  came  over  in  high  glee 
primed  for  the  final  inquiry  of  all,  to  which  his  careful 
research  among  the  archives  of  St.  Cloud  had  now  ultimately 
narrowed  itself.  He  had  no  doubt  by  this  time  in  his  own 
mind  that  a  good  deal  of  the  Claimant's  story  was  true— +hat 
Clarence  Knj-vett,  after  enlisting  at  Toulon  as  Joseph 
i^eboutiUier,  had  rsally  run  away  from  the  Third  Chasseurs 
out  of  pique  or  Quixotism,  and  taken  refuge  among  the 
Kabyles  under  the  name  of  Yusuf.  He  had  discovered 
further,  from  the  Actes  de  VEcat  Civil  at  St.  Cloud,  that  the 
fugitive  had  survived  his  brother  Alexander  by  several 
months,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  bluaderin" 
terms  of  the  old  Admiral's  will,  possessed  the  power  of 
bequeathing  the  family  property  to  whomever  he  chose 
provided  only  he  died  in  the  position  of  a  father  to  'iwful 
issue,  by  English  usage  recognised  as  such,  and  then  only. 
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Henco,  the  one  point  Uncle  Tom  had  still  to  investigate  was 
the  very  simple  one  whether  Clarence  Knyvett's  marriage 
with  Halima,  Meriem's  mother,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Division  a  true  w:'cllock  or  a  purely 
polygamous  and  non-Christian  union.  x\nd  that  he  could 
prove  this  sole  remaining  point  t<-  nis  own  satisfaction  he 
had  very  little  doubt  indeed.  The  proof,  to  be  sure,  would 
not  satisfy  Iris's  extreme  views  as  to  Aristotelian  equity ; 
but  it  would  amply  satisfy  the  scruples  of  an  English  judge ; 
and  that  wa"  quite  enough  for  Uncle  Tom.  The  great 
Blackstone  hdd  pronounced  the  union  a  meretricious  one. 
Uncle  Tom  didn't  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Iris  herself 
could  be  persuaded  in  the  end  to  agree  with  the  great  Black- 
stone  on  the  legal  issue,  to  compromise  Meriom's  shadowy 
claims  for  some  small  annuity,  and  to  enjoy  her  own  good 
and  undoubted  title  to  the  estate  without  further  dreams  of 
a  Quixotic  and  unpractical  natural  justice. 

On  this  particular  morning,  therefore,  Uncle  Tom  sat 
under  the  open  corridor  of  the  Amine's  cottage,  endeavour- 
ing for  the  tenth  time  at  least  to  cross-examine,  in  hie 
familiar  Chancery  Lane  style,  these  very  unpromising  and 
incomprehensible  witnesses. 

li  was  hard,  indeed,  to  drag  anything  out  of  them ;  their 
Oriental  imagery  clouded  from  the  eminent  Q.C.'a  Occidental 
mind  their  underlying  meaning.  But  at  last  Uncle  Tom 
had  begun  to  discover  a  right  mode  of  approach,  and  to  pin 
the  Amine  down,  step  by  step,  to  something  hke  a  consistent 
stajtement  of  plain  history, 

'  Ask  him,'  Uncle  Tom  remarked  to  the  interpreter,  with 
severe  emphasis,  '  whether  ho  was  present  himself  on  the 
particular  occasion  when  his  sister  Halima,  or  whatever 
else  her  outlandish  name  may  be,  was  married  to  the  man 
they  called  Yusuf. ' 

*  He  says,  of  course  he  was,'  the  one-eyed  Maltese  re- 
sponded cheerfully,  as  the  Amine,  with  innumerable  nods 
and  gestures,  expressed  his  assent  volubly  in  niany  guttural 
notes  to  the  question  proposed  to  him. 

*  Ask  him  once  more,'  Uncle  Tom  continued,  with  an 
austere  countenance,  *  if  there  was  any  written  contract  of 
marriage.' 

*  He  says,  Allah  is  great,  and  it  is  not  the  custom  with  th^ 
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sons  of  the  Kabyles,'  the  interpreter  replied,  again  trans- 
lating, with  his  one  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  barrister's  face. 

•  Then  what  was  the  ceremony  performed  at  the  wedding?' 
Uncle  Tom  went  on,  with  malicious  joy. 

•  He  says,  the  AU-Meriiful  was  pleased  to  prosper  him  ; 
he  got  twenty  fraacs  and  a  French  Government  rifle  for  her,' 
the  mterpreter  replied,  with  his  gravest  expression. 

Uncle  Tom  was  delighted,  though  he  feigned  surprise, 
and  with  difficulty  repressed  a  triumphant  smile.  Nothing 
pould  be  more  beautifully  barbaric  than  this.  Twenty 
francs  and  a  Government  rifle  1  If  ever  the  case  should 
come  into  an  EngUsh  Court,  which  wasn't  Hkely,  the 
learned  judge.  Uncle  Tom  felt  certain,  would  dismiss  Miss 
Menem  at  once,  with  costs,  on  the  mere  strength  of  that 
Que  feeble  and  fatuous  admission. 

•  But  the  ceremony  1'  Uncle  Tom  objected,  with  a  severe 
face,  trying  to  look  shocked.  '  The  religious  sanction  ?  The 
obligation  or  bond  ?  The  nexus  matriTnomi  ?  They  must 
surely  have  something  among  these  rude  tribes  in  the  nature 
of  a  wedding.  They  don't  manage  the  matter  as  the  fowls 
of  the  air  would,  do  they,  surely  ?' 

'  He  says,  a  mm  who  knows  how  to  read  Arabic  recites 
the  first  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Koran,'  the  interpreter 
replied,  *  and  then  the  husband  pays  the  contract  price,  and 
they  eat  a  dish  of  cous-cous  together,  and  the  parties  thence- 
forth are  considered  married.' 

Uncle  Tom  rubbed  his  hands  together  gaily.  « Confar- 
reatwr  he  murmured  to  himself.  *  Heathen  confcurreatio, 
not  Qhristian  marriage.— And  that  was  all  that  took  place 
in  this  case  ?'  he  asked  aloud,  with  considerable  unction. 

*  Oh  no,'  the  interpreter  replied,  after  consulting  his 
prhacipa. ;  '  there  was  mof©  than  that,  the  Amine  remarks  ; 
much  feasting  and  dancing  took  place  in  the  house,  and 
quantities  of  figs  and  of  cous-cous  were  eaten.' 

'  But  there  was  no  sort  of  wedding  or  .  ,.  "age  ceremony 
before  the  French  authorities?'  Uncle  Tom  insisted;  'no 
going  before  the  priest  or  the  Maire,  for  example,  or  any- 
body of  that  sort  ?'  r    .  j 

''  The  Amine  says,  do  you  take  bin  lor  a  dog?'  the  inter- 
preter answered,  with  an  unmoved  face.  *  Was  his  sister  a 
Christian,  that  she  should  do  these  things  ?    Have  not  all 
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his  people  been  reckoned  among  the  stan chest  of  the  Faithful 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  and  is  not  he  himself  hneally 
descended  from  the  Glory  of  Islam,  the  Star  of  the  Atlas 
the  holy  samt  Sidi  Mohammed  of  the  DJurjura?' 

Uncle  Tom  was  almost  satisfied  now,  but  he  thought  it 
well  to  ask  just  one  more  question  before  he  considered  the 
pomt  as    jally  settled. 

*  Ask  lue  man,'  he  said  once  more,  with  his  suavest  voice, 
to  make  security  doubly  sure,  «  wheuher  polygamy  is  lawful 
among  his  countrymen,  the  Kabyles.' 

'The  Amine  replies,  unhappily  his  people  are  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  afford  more  than  one  \dfe  apiece,'  the  interpreter 
answered,  •  The  Arabs,  who  are  richer,  hav  j  often  more. 
Herds  of  camels  and  many  wives  are  theirs.  But  the  law 
of  the  Prophet  is  ahke  for  all  There  is  but  one  Koran  for 
Arab  or  Kabyle.  Let  not  the  Faithful  set  themselves  up 
against  the  customs  of  Islam.  In  _ommon  with  all  other 
true  Moslems,  the  ^labyles  niay  have  four  wives  apiece  if 
thev  choose,  after  the  example  of  the  ever-blessed  Prophet 
Mohammed,  and  the  glorious  and  victorious  Caliph  Omar  ' 

Uncle  Tom  chuckled  audibly  to  himself  at  the  naive  reply 
The  learned  judge  would  know  vei-y  well  how  to  deal  with 
a  so-called  marriage  of  that  sort.  A  polygamous  union,  of 
no  legal  value  I  The  c  e  was  practically  closed  now.  The 
Claimant  was  Twt  Jlarence  Knyvett's  lawful  heir,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  English  law.  Uncle  Tom  had 
vindic«i;ed  the  sanctity;  of  Christian  wedlock.  He  had  con- 
founded the  wiles  oi  that  artful  Le  Marchant.  He  felt  his 
bosom  swell  w^th  an  honest  pride.  Twenty  francs  and  a 
Government  rifle,  indeed  I  The  Claimant's  case  had  col- 
lapsed utterly. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TWO  MAIliHiNS. 

Outside,  meanwhile,  upon  the  rocks  under  the  gnarled  old 
olives  on  tne  slope,  Meriem  and  Iris  sat  and  talked  hard  by 
like  two  sipto  ::a  who  had  lived  with  one  another  for  a  whole 
hfetime.  Bare-footed,  one,  and  a  Girton  girl,  the  other,  that 
fortnight  had  brought  them  very  close  together.    It  seemed 
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to  Monem  as  if  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  she  had  found 
a  girl  friend  to  whom  she  could  confide  what  was  innermost 
and  most  profoundly  sacred  within  her. 

*  I  suppose,  Iris,'  she  said,  in  her  simple,  childlike  way, 
pecpmg  out  from  her  robe  with  half-coquettish  shyness, 
•  the  English  part  of  me  has  only  just  begun  quite  lately  to 
awaken.  Before  Vernon  and  Eustace  came  here  to  camp, 
I  had  never  seen  any  Enghsh  people  at  all,  you  see,  except 
only  Yusuf.' 

'  Uncle  Clarence,  you  mean,'  Iris  suggested,  half  starting. 

♦  He  was  Yusuf  to  me  while  he  lived,'  Meriom  answered, 
with  a  grave  and  serious  look,  taking  her  new  friend's  hand 
m  her  own,  as  was  her  wont ;  «  and  he  shall  be  Yusuf  to  me 
always  as  long  as  I  live,  whatever  his  English  people  may 
have  called  him.  Well,  you  see,  dear,  till  Vernon  and 
Eustace  came  to  camp  here,  I  hardly  remembered  or  under- 
stood anything  much  of  what  Yusuf  had  told  me.  My 
Enghsh  even  was  just  a  Uttle  girl's,  I  suppose  ;  at  least,  it 
was  a  great  deal  simpler  and  scantier  than  what  I  speak 
now;  for  when  Yusuf  died  I  was  only  a  child,  and  all  I 
knew  was  so  vague  and  childitib. 

'  But  how  old  are  you  now,  Menem  ?'  her  cousin  asked, 
looking  hard  at  her  strong  fair  face,  with  no  little  wonder- 
ment. '  It  isn't  so  long  since  Uncle  Clarence's  death.  You 
can't  have  been  so  very  childish  then,  you  know.' 

'I'm  sixteen  now,'  Meriem  answered,  after  a  short  at- 
tempt to  recollect  exactly.  '  So  I  must  have  been  a  Httle 
over  twelve  when  Yusuf  died,  you  see.' 

Iris  started. 

'  No  more  than  sixteen  1'  she  cried.  •  Why,  M  ^riem,  you 
look  as  old  as  I,  and  I'm  twenty-three  my  next  birthday.' 

'  But  in  the  South,'  Meriem  said,  '  I've  always  heard  we 
girls  grow  to  be  women  a  great  deal  earlier  than  in  colder 
countries.  I  suppose  chat's  the  Kabyle  half  of  my  nature  ; 
though  I  seem  to  feel,  since  Vernon  and  you  came,  I'm  a 
great  deal  more  English  than  Kabyle  at  bottom.  I  seem 
to  get  so  much  nearer  to  Vernon  and  you  than  I  ever  could 
get  to  Ahmed  or  to  Ayesha.' 

'  Then  you've  learnt  to  speak  English  much  better  of 
late  ?'  Iris  asked  musingly. 

*  Oh  yes,'  Meriem  answered ;  *  ever  so  much  better.    I  ve 
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learnt  to  express  myself  so  much  more  easily.  Rince  Vernon 
came,  he  and  I  have  been  talking  together  almost  all  the 
time.  And  Vvq  learned  to  read  English  too,  you  see  ;  that's 
taupht  me  a  great  many  words  and  ideas  ^  hadn't  got  in  my 
head  before.  It  seems  as  if  I  learnt  more  quickly  than  was 
possible.  Not  at  all  like  learning  to  read  the  Koran.  More 
hke  remen  I  boring,  almost,  than  learning.' 

Love  is  a  most  successful  teacher  of  languages. 
*  I  expect,'   Iris   suggested,   after  a  moment's  thought, 
your  English  nature  had  been  growing  up  slowly,  though 
never  developing,  for  want  of  opportunity  ;  and  when  these 
two  young  nion  came,  and  you  had  English  companionship, 
It  burst  out  at  once,  like  a  dormant  faculty,  into  full  activity.' 
'  I  thmk  so,'  Meriem  answered,  catching  at  once  at  the 
kernel  of  her  meaning,  though  some  of  the  words  that  en- 
veloped  it  were  still  unfamiliar  to  her.     '  I  think  I  must 
have  grown  like  a  flower  does,  you  know,  before  it  opens 
and  the  moment  the  right  time  for  unfolding  arrived,  I  must 
have  opened  naturally  when  the  sunshine  fell  upon  me.' 
*What  sunshine  ?'  Iris  asked,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
Meriem  had  it  in  her  heart  to  answer  simply  and  truth- 
fully, 'Vernon's;'  but  a  certain  strange  shyness  she  had 
never  felt  before  in  her  life  restrained  her  somehow,  and  she 
answe/ed  instead,  quite  prettily : 
•  Yours,  Iris.' 

The  Third  Classic  leant  forward,  pleased  at  tho  compli- 
ment,  and  laid  her  white  hand  on  Meriem's  neck  caressingly 
As  she  did  so,  she  touched  the  little  box  locket  that  Meriem 
wore  round  bar  throat  always.     The  girl  drew  back  with  a 
naif-startled  look. 

'  Don't  touch  it !'  she  cried.  '  You  musn't  take  that  off. 
It  was  Yusuf  himself  who  hung  that  charm  there,  and  he 
told  me  I  must  never,   never  let  anyone  except  myself 

Iris  withdrew  her  caressing  fingers,   half  hurt  at  the 

re  bun. 

'I  see  all  you  Kabyle  girls  wear  them,'  she  said,  less 
cordially.     *  What  is  there  in  them  ?' 

'  Some  of  them  have  a  little  red  hand  for  luck,'  Meriem 
answered,  half  blushing,  with  ingenuous  shame,  'and  some 
have  the  bone  of  a  great  saint,  or  a  white  rag  of  his  blessed 
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clothing,  and  some  have  charms  against  the  evil-eye,  and 
some  have  a  verse  from  the  holy  Koran.' 

'  But  what's  in  vours  ?'  Iris  persisted  once  more. 

'  I  don't  know,  Meriem  answered.  '  I've  never  looked. 
It  was  Yusuf  who  hung  it  there.  He  told  me  to  keep  it 
very  carefully.' 

'But  you  ought  to  look,  I  think,'  Iris  went  on,  with 
inaistence.  '  Do  let  me  take  it  off  just  once  to  see  I  Per- 
haps it  may  be  something  very  important.' 

Meriem  drew  back  with  the  same  startled  and  terrified 
look  as  before. 

'  Oh,  don't  touch  it,  Iris ;   don't  touch  it !'  she  cried 

•  Why,  I  wouldn't  let  even  Vernon  himself  toucli  it.' 

It  was  Iris's  turn  to  start  back  now.  Vernon,  Vernon, 
always  Vernon  I  A  shade  of  displeasure  passed  for  a 
moment  over  her  bright  face. 

•You  seem  very  fond  of   Mr.  Blake,'  she  said  chillily 

*  And  why  do  you  always  call  him  Vernon  ?' 

'He  told  me  to,'  Meriem  answered,  looking  up  i'^to  her 
pretty  English  cousin's  eyes  with  vague  wonder  and 
hesitancy.  'He  said  it  was  the  right  way  to  call  him 
in  English.' 

'  Not  for  a  girl,'  Iris  objected  decidedly.  '  Girls  don't 
call  men  by  their  names  like  that.  I  call  him  "  Mr.  Blake," 
don't  you  notice,  Meriem  ?' 

'  Well,  I  called  him  Blake,  too,  at  first,'  Meriem  went  on, 
much  puzzled  at  the  strange  discrepancy  between  her  teachers; 
'  and  Eustace  and  he  laughed  at  me  for  doing  it.  They  told 
me  only  men  did  so  in  England.  A  woman  ought  to  call 
him  by  the  name  he's  got  for  being  a  Christian — Vernon.' 

•  By  his  Christian  name  1'  Iris  cried  disapprovingly.  •  Oh 
no,  Meriem;  not  unless — unless  they're  awfully  intimate 
and  at  home  together.  Only,  you  know,  when  they've 
known  one  another  ever  so  long,  and  like  one  another,  oh — 
just  immensely  I' 

'  Well,  I  like  Vernon  just  immensely,*  Meriem  answered, 
smiling. 

Why  ?'  Iris  asked  with  sharp  decision. 

'  Wbo  can  tell  ?  Because  he  paints  and  talks  so  beauti- 
fully, I  suppose,'  Meriem  replied  evasively. 

A  strange  doubt  rose,  vague  and  undefined,  in  Iris's  mind. 
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Till  that  moment,   the  terrible  thought  had  never  even 

occurred  to  her.     She  knew  that  Vernon  Blake  had  con- 

stantly  painted  the  beautiful  Kabyle  girl,  and  had  repro- 

duced  her  faultless  form  in  every  attitude  of  that  simple 

Idyllic  mountain  life  with  brush  and  with  pencil ;  but  it  had 

never  struck  her  as  possible,  any  more  than  it  had  struck 

Vernon  Blake  himself,  that  anything  more  serious  than 

mere   artistic    admiration    could    enter    into    his   feelings 

towards  the  fair  barbarian.    Iris  was  immensely  taken  with 

Menem  in  her  own  way ;  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the 

situation  interested  and  amused  her.     She  had  greeted  her 

iialf-wild    Mohammedan    cousin    sympathetically,   with   a 

cousinly  frankness,  and  had  forgotten,  as  far  as  a  woman 

can  forget,  the  great  gulf  fixed  for  ever  between  them. 

iiut  the  gulf  was  vaguely  there  ^n  the  background  aU  the 

time,  for  all  that.    Meriem  was  to  Iris  a  charming  and 

interesting    and  attractive  savage,   but  a  savage  still  at 

bottom,  m  spite  of  everything.     She  could  never  believe 

that  Vernon  Blake,  that  poetic  soul,  that  exquisite  artist. 

as  8he  herself  had  found  him  in  their  brief  intercourse 

couid  dream  of  throwing  himself  away  for  life  upon  a  mere 

graceful  and  beautiful  wild  creature  Uke  Meriem. 

And  more  than  that,  far,  Iris  felt  at  that  moment.  The 
human  heart  (at  twenty-three)  is  a  most  plastic  object.  She 
liad  known  Vernon  Blak.  for  a  fortnight  only,  but  she  woke 
up  all  at  once  at  those  stray  words  of  Meriera's  to  a  vivid 
jsonsciousness  that  henceforth  he  was  indeed  a  part  of  her 
life,  a  factor  in  her  history  she  could  never  again  get  rid  of 
for  good  or  for  evil.  From  the  very  jarst  time  she  ever  saw 
mm.  It  had  b(3en  Vernon  Blake  all  day  j^nd  all  night  with 
her.  Vernon  Blake  had  echoed  in  her  brain  and  reverberated 
through  her  bemg.     If  not  love  at  first  sif^ht  on  her  side  as 

^^J^I'  ^,^1^^^  ^*  any  rate  interest—a  profound  interest,' an 
indetmable  charm,  an  irresistible  attraction. 

'Do  you  love  him,  Meriem  ?'  she  asked  suddenly. 

Meriem  looked  back  at  her  with  perfect  frankness.  To 
the  Kabyle  girls  of  her  village  she  would  never  have  said  a 
amgle  word  on  that  sacred  subject.  She  could  never  have 
confided  to  them  her  love  for  a  stranger,  and  that  strangei- 
an  infidel.  But  Iris,  as  she  said,  like  Vernon  himself  ha  I 
roused  the  half-awakened  English  aide  of  her  nature.'    To 
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Iris  she  felt  she  could  confide  everything,  as  an  Enj^lish  cjirl 
confides  in  her  bosom  friend,  freely  and  unreserx'odiy.  She 
glanced,  with  a  certain  amount  of  shynosa,  but  with  no 
pretence  at  concealment,  at  her  dainty  little  cousin,  as  she 
answured  simply : 

'  I  love  him.  Iris,  as  I  never  oould  have  loved  one  of  our 
own  people.' 

♦  And  does  he  love  you  t*  Iris  askod,  with  a  spasm. 

Mt^riem's  brow  puckered  up  a  little. 

'  I  don't  know,  she  said,  in  a  hesitating  voice,  pulling 
grasses  from  the  crannies  of  the  rook  as  she  spoke.  'I 
can't  make  quite  sure.  You  sou,  Iris,  I  don't  understand 
your  Englinh  ways ;  and  though  I've  been  reading  English 
novels  and  trying  to  understand  them,  I'm  not  so  certain 
that  I've  really  quite  understood  it  all  yot.  Sometimes 
I  think  he  does  love  me,  because  he  talks  so  beautifully  to 
mo,  and  takes  my  face  between  his  hands — like  this,  you 
know ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  gets  so  flippant  and  strange, 
and  talks  such  nonsense,  I  tliink  he  doesn't  really  care  one 
bit  for  me,  but  only  just  wants  to  amuse  himself  a  little — 
like  what  they  call  flirting  in  the  English  novels.  Kabyles 
don't  flirt ;  we  don't  understand  it.  The  last  ^irtnight, 
especially,  he's  been  often  so.  He's  hardly  taken  any 
nc  oice  at  all  these  days  of  me.  .  .  .  But  then,  you  see,  he 
says  he's  done  quite  enough  figures  now,  and  he  wants 
to  go  on  painting  at  what  he  calls  the  background.' 

Iris  looked  hard  at  her  with  a  vague  misgiving. 

*Meriem,'  she  said,  gasping,  'has  he  .  .  .  has  he  ever 
said  very  much — you  know  how — to  you  ?' 

Meriem  thought  deeply  for  a  moment  how  to  express  her 
ideas  before  she  spoke.  Then  she  answered  slowly,  with 
great  difliculty  : 

'  I  think  he's  talked  to  me  .  .  .  well,  it's  so  awfully  hard 
for  me  to  say,  of  course,  because  our  Kabyle  men  don't  make 
love,  you  know,  as  you  do  in  England ;  they  buy  us  and  pay 
for  us;  it's  a  matter  of  bargaining,  like  one  does  at  market 
.  .  .  but  I  think.  Iris,  he's  often  talked  to  me  .  .  .  the  way 
they  make  love  in  the  English  novels.' 

'  And  taken  your  face  in  his  hands — so  ?'  Iris  went  on, 
trembling,  and  holding  Meriem's  beautiful,  shapely  head 
between  her  palms  as  she  spoke. 
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Yet,  just  80,  Iris,'  Meriem  answered,  half  whispe-in". 
Her  face  was  like  a  red  rose  now.  •  Do  you  think  ...  do 
you  think,  dear,  that  means  anything?' 

Tho  English  girl's  heart  beat  hard  hut  slow,  with  lone 
leaps  and  throbs,  as  she  asked  again  fai  itly,  '  And  kissed 
you,  Meriem?' 

•  Yes,'  Meriem  answered,  in  the  same  soft  voice,  geitinc 
frightened  now.  'Was  it  wrong  of  me,  Iris?  .  .  .1  was 
afraid  it  was  wrong.  I  told  him  I  thought  so-that  he 
oiightn  t  to  do  It.  But  he  only  laughed  at  me  and  said, 
*  Uh  no,  people  always  kissed  like  that  in  England."  Out 
here,  m  Kabylie,  you  know,  men  never  kiss  a  girl,  of  course 
—not  a  nice  girl  1  mean-till  they've  bought  her  and  paid 
for  her,  and  the  Taleb  has  read  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  over 
them.  But  m  England,  Vernou  said  it  wasn't  like  that : 
that  you  didn't  think  it  at  all  wrong;  and  in  the  English 
novels— for  I  looked  on  purpose— I  saw  that  all  the  young 
men  and  girls  kissed  one  another  quite  freely  when  . 
when  they  were  really  and  truly  fond  of  one  another.  So  I 
thought  Vernon  must  be  really  and  truly  very  fond  of  me  as 
ho  kissed  rne  so  often.  Was  it  awfully  wrong  of  me.  Iris  ? 
I  couldn't  ask  Fatma  or  Ayesha,  you  see,  because  they 
wouldnt  know;  and  if  it  was  wrong,  I  didn't  really 
mean  it.'  "^ 

'  No,  not  wrong,  dear,'  Irii  answered,  with  a  spasmodic 
gulp;  'but— but- oh,  Meriem  I'  And  she  broke  down 
suddenly,  and  burst  at  once  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Her  heart  was  full  almost  to  bursting.  If  for  one  short 
moment  she  thought  harshly  of  Meriem,  who  could  blame 
her?  It  was  surely  natural.  Was  this  barefooted  Kabyle 
girl,  a  mere  waif  of  the  mountains,  to  take  away  from  her 
at  one  fell  swoop— and  of  just  right,  too— everything  on 
earth  she  most  prized  and  cherished?  A  month  ago  she 
had  never  seen  Sidi  Ala.  To-day,  she  was  wiUing  to  SVe  up 
Sidi  Aia  to  Meriem— it  was  Meriem's  own.  Had  she  not 
indeed  come  over  to  Algeria  for  that  very  purpose?  A 
fortnight  ago  she  had  never  seen  Vernon  Blake.  To-day 
she  could  not  give  up  her  painter  to  Meriem  without  tearing 
at  the  very  roots  and  fibres  of  her  heart.  Till  then,  she 
had  never  known  how  deep  he  had  struck.  She  felt  at 
that  moment  how  profoundly  she  loved  him. 
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Moriora,  caring  at  hor  in  blank  ttirpHte,  rnatl  at  one*  the 
feoret  the  English wotnau  had  Qover  yet  spoken. 

'Ob,  Iris,'  the  mountain-bred  girl  exclaimed,  flinging 
herself  on  her  unconscious  rlTal's  neck,  and  bursting  in  her 
turn  into  a  flood  of  hot  tears,  •  I  didn't  know  it!  I  didn't 
fiiispoct  it  I  If  I  had,  I  would  never  have  spokon  to  you  so. 
I  thought  he  admired  you  very  much  indood—who  could 
help  admiring  you  ?  But  I  didn't  think— I  didn't  think— I 
didn't  think  you  loved  him  I' 

'  Hush  I'  Irifl  cried,  looking  round  her  in  alarm.  *  T  never 
said  so,  Meriem.  I  never,  never,  never  said  so.  Even  to 
myself,  I  never  once  said  so.' 

•Has  he  told  you  ho  loves  you?'  Meriem  cried,  in 
suspense. 

'No;  he  has  never  told  me,'  Iris  answered,  through  her 
tears.  '  But — you  Vaoyr  how  it  is ;  he's  let  me  feel,  I 
suppose — you  understand  how — not  by  what  he  said,  or 
even  looked  or  did,  but  by  what  he  didn't  say,  or  look,  or 
do,  Meriem.' 

The  Kabyle  girl  rose,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  graceful 
and  delicate  English  lady  very  compassionately.  Her  own 
soul  was  all  seething  within  her. 

'  Iris,'  she  said  slowly,  with  deep  determination,  •  you 
have  nothing  to  cry  for.  Don't  break  your  heart  as  he's 
broken  mine.  He  never  cared  in  the  least  for  me.  It  was 
all  empty.  I  know  it  now.  I  see  it  at  last.  He  was  only 
amusing  himself  I' 

'Then  he  had  no  right  to  break  your  heart,  dear,'  the 
Englishwoman  answered,  clinging  hard  to  her  hand.  '  He 
had  no  right  to  flirt  with  you ;  he  had  no  right  to  kiss  you. 
I  can  see  how  deep  the  wound  has  gone.  He  must  marry 
you,  Meriem.    You're  rich,  and  he  must  marry  you.' 

In  her  passion  of  self-abnegation,  she  would  give  up 
all.  Sidi  Aia,  and  the  property,  and  Vernon  Blake,  were 
Meriem 's. 

*  I  don't  want  the  money,'  Meriem  answered  low,  her 
eyes  now  dry,  and  her  bosom  panting ;  '  but  I  did  want — I 
did  want  Vernon.' 

*  You  shall  have  him,'  Iris  repeated.  *  He  must  marry 
you.     I'll  make  him.' 

Meriem  flung  herself  at  her  cousin's  feet  once  more,  and 
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raising  the  hem  of  her  drosH  to  her  hpa,  as  she  had  done  on 
the  vory  hrst  morning  thoy  met,  she  cried  out  earnestly  • 

,w  ^  li^'?"'  ^T  "^"^^^^a-ko  Wm  I  When  I  look  at  you,  and 
thmk  that  auch  a  girl  as  you  are  willing  to  uiarir  hira  I 
wonder  I  was  bold  enough  ever  to  dream  ho  could  look  for 
a  moment  at  a  poor  creature  Uke  me.  Iris— Iris,  I  see  it 
al  now  as  clear  us  day.  I  tried  for  awhile  to  persuade  my- 
self  ho  aught,  porhaps,  really  love  me.  But  I  know  the 
truth  now;  and  the  truth  has  crushed  me.  He  never,  never 
never  cared  at  all,  in  his  heart,  for  luo.' 

a''a^^^\  "y^^  ^^  ^,®  ^'^^  y"^  '^'  ^"8  cried  out  fiercely.  « Why 
did  he  hold  your  face  so  in  his  hands?  Way  did  he  make 
love  to  you,  and  talk  to  you  beautifully  ?  II  ho  didn't  mean 
It.  ho  was  using  you  cruelly,  and  he  shall  novor  marry  7^w. 
though  he  asked  me  on  his  knees,  a.ter  acting  like  that.  I 
•hall  never  take  him  away  from  any  other  woman,  who  has 
BO  much  better  a  claim  on  him  than  ever  I  could  have  ' 

Menem  looked  down  at  her  own  bare  feet— that  paten* 
•ymbol  of  her  low  estate—in  shamo  and  mortification 

i  was  mad,;  ahe  said,  glpLoing  from  her  own  coarse  haik 
to  Ins  8  exqmsitely-made  London  dress,  '  to  dream  that 
Vernon  could  ever  think  of  tne  such  a  girl  as  I  am  I  I've 
broken  the  dream  for  ever  now.  I  shall  crush  it  down  deep 
in  my  heart,  Ins.  For  his  own  sake,  even,  I'd  never  clog 
him  With  myseW.  He  shall  marry  you;  he  shall  marry 
you;  I  shall  make  him  marry  you.'  ^ 

'  It's  a  trial  of  strength  between  us,  then,'  Iris  cried,  in 
her  passion  of  self-demal.  '  He  was  yours  first.  He  shall 
be  yours  for  ever.' 

'  He  was  never  mine,'  Meriem  answered  sadly.  '  He  shall 
be  vours  for  ever,  as  he  has  been,  x  know  now,  in  my  heart 
of  hearts,  from  the  very  first  moment  he  ever  saw  you.' 

When  Uncle  Tom  emerged  from  the  Amme's  cottage,  two 
minutes  later,  he  saw  those  two  girls,  as  he  expressed  it 
himself  to  Mrs.  Knyvett  the  same  afternoon,  kissing  and 
crying  under  a  big  oliva-tree.  and  declaring  they  loved  each 
other  dearer  than  ever,  and  behaving  for  ail  the  world  before 
the  eye  of  the  sun  hke  a  couple  of  babies. 

But  as  Uncle  Tom  and  Iris  rode  away  towards  St.  Cloud 
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once  more,  in  varying  moods  (for  Uncle  Tom  was  elated  at 
the  pricking  of  this  bubble)  Hussein  and  Ahmed  leaned  up 
against  a  wall,  and  pulling  slowly  at  their  native  cigarettes, 
watched  the  hated  infidels  well  out  of  the  village. 

*  She's  pretty,  the  Christian  girl,'  Ahmed  "said  with  a 
smile  to  his  former  foe  and  rival,  Hussein,  still  toying  with 
his  dagger, '  and  very  like  Meriem,  though  a  great  deaf  more 
beautiful.  It's  a  pity  she  should  be  *ihrown  away  upon  a 
mere  infidel.' 

'Ay,'  Hussein  answered,  with  a  generous  wave  of  the 
hand  towards  the  bidder  he  had  displaced.  '  Pretty  she  is, 
and  fit  for  a  Moslem.  You  may  take  Meriem  yourself  if 
you  like,  now,  Ahmed.  When  Allah  wills,  I  shall  have  the 
Christian  woman.' 

And  that  night,  alone  in  her  own  room,  Meriem,  sitting 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  very  Roman -looking  earthenware 
lamp,  filled  with  oUve-oil  and  a  floating  wick,  laid  her  hand 
dubiously  on  the  charm  round  her  neck,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden  uncontrollable  impulse,  unfastening  its  clasp  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  .  .  .  opened  the  spring  hd,  and  looked 
gravely  inside  it. 

What  she  saw  there  she  told  to  no  one ;  but  it  altered  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  life  thenceforward. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A   HARD   WRENCH. 

To  Uncle  Tom's  Lincoln's  Inn  intelligence,  the  settlement 
of  the  point  that  Clarence  Knyvett's  so-called  marriage  with 
the  late  lamented  Halima,  deceased,  was  no  marriage  at  all 
by  English  law,  had  closed  the  episode  of  their  visit  to 
Algeria.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  loyal  son  of  the 
British  Bar,  true  lawyer  to  the  core,  was  prepared  forthwith 
to  return  to  the  classic  shades  of  Old  Square,  leaving  bare- 
legged Miss  Meriem  and  her  Paynim  friends  to  their  own 
devices  thenceforth  and  for  ever.  To  be  sure,  he  would 
have  favourably  entertained  any  proposal  from  Iris  to  pen- 
sion off  her  Uncle  Clarence's  alleged  daughcer  with  a  modest 
pension  of  the  most  unassuming  character.    That  small 
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m  jraJ  claim  he  fully  admitted.  A  man's  flesh  and  blood 
may  be  said,  m  a  certain  sort  of  merely  human  way.  to  be 
more  or  less  related  to  him.  But  that  the  girl  had  the 
slightest  legal  right  to  a  single  stiver  of  Sir  Arthur's  property 
—pooh  pooh  I  the  notion  was  too  utterly  ridiculous  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  a  judicial  mind  for  half  a  minute 
bo  be  straightway  proposed  an  immediate  return  to  his 
native  land  before  Iris  could  involve  herself  any  further  in 
tins  foohsb  intimacy  with  a  half-savage,  left-handed  Ma- 
nommedan  cousin. 

The  Third  Classic,  however,  to  Uncle  Tom's  supreme  dis- 
gust, refused  to  see  matters  in  the  same  simple  and  legal] v- 
polarized  light.  The  law,  she  said,  in  her  irreverent  fashion 
as  they  conversed  with  animation  that  evening  at  the  Fort' 
might  declare  Uncle  Clarence  was  no  relation  at  all  to  his 
own  daughter  till  all  was  blue.  She,  for  her  part,  defied 
the  judges,  and  insisted  upon  taking  a  more  natural  biolo- 

f^f\Z^?ll^^^''^f'''''  ^^^"^g«'  C;.J.,  mighttalk  him- 
self  black  m  the  face  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  she  wouldn't 
beheve  him  She  maintained  with  obstinacy,  in  spite  of 
^:}lackstone,  the  perverse  opinion  that  father  and  child  are 
more  or  less  remotely  connected  by  nature  with  one  another 
and  that  all  the  law  and  all  the  lawyers  in  England  could 
never  make  them  into  strangers  in  blood,  whatever  they  did 
to  them.  Besiaes,  she  wanted  to  itop  and  see  more  of 
Mericm.  She  wanted  to  decide  in  her  o^  mind  what  must 
be  done  about  the  matter  of  the  inheritftnce. 

She  did  not  add  to  Uncle  Tom— perhaps  she  did  not  add 
even  to  herself- -that  she  wanted  also  to  consider  what  must 
be  done  about  Vernon  Blake,  and  how  she  was  to  tear  awav 
her  own  poor  httle  heart  from  that  too  attractive  and  co- 
nesive  painter. 

'Madame  wiU  be  tired  of  us,'  Uncle  Tom  suggested,  as  a 
ast  resort.     '  She  can  hardly  mean  to  take  us  all  in  as 
lodgers  at  nothing  a  week  for  an  indefinite  period  ' 

But  madame,  who  just  caught  at  the  meaning  of  his 
sentence  as  he  let  it  drop,  interpoied  with  something  more 
than  merely rench  politeness  to  assure  her  dear  friends  she 
would  be  delighted  for  her  part  to  put  them  up  on  those 
terms  for  ever  and  ever.  And  so,  in  truth,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  been;  for  the  little  women  loved  society  and 
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in  tlxia  dull  place,  que  voulez-v<ms,  mmtieur  i    Must  one  die 
of  enmd  ? 

So  Uncle  Tom  in  the  end  retired,  worsted,  as  he  always 
did  from  an  encounter  with  Iris.  Those  persibtent  Knyvetts, 
with  their  sentimentB  and  emotions,  were  invariably  too 
much  for  his  common-sense  legaUsm.  They  could  twist  him 
round  their  little  fingers,  as  he  himself  could  twist  and  turn 
an  unwilhng  witness.  His  very  side-issues  broke  down 
hopelessly.  If  Mrs.  Knyvett's  bronchitis,  as  Iris  averred, 
really  made  it  impossible  to  return  at  this  time  of  year  from 
a  warm  cHmate  to  the  fogs  of  England,  why  couldn't  they, 
at  least,  retire  upon  their  own  snug  and  comfortable  villa  at 
Algiers,  till  Amelia  was  well  again  ? 

But  Iris  said  wo,  with  her  pretty  little  foot  and  the  family 
emphasis,  and  Uncle  Tom,  squashed  flat  under  the  weight 
of  her  crushing  negative,  was  forced  to  submit  to  that  im- 
perative gesture.  Iris  would  never  leave  Grande  KabyUe, 
she  declared,  till  she'd  settled  the  two  subjects  that  now 
lived  most  of  all  in  her  mind  —  Meriem's  fortune  and 
Meriem's  love-affair.  Meriem  must  take  it  all— all—all 
from  her.  Meriem  must  have  Uncle  Arthur's  fortune.  .  .  , 
Meriem  must  marry  that  handsome  painter. 

In  those  two  firm  resolves.  Iris  sobbed  herself  wearily  to 
sleep  with  self-righteous  pride  that  night  in  her  own  bed- 
room at  the  Fort  at  St.  Cloud.  The  fortune,  indeed,  she 
could  give  up  readily;  but  not  the  painter-— no,  not  the 
painter. 

Yet  her  pretty  eyes  were  none  the  redder  for  her  tears, 
when  she  sallied  forth  from  the  Fort  next  morning,  with 
madameand  the  faithful  officer  of  the  G^nie,  and  turned  her 
steps  in  vague  expectation  towards  the  spot  where  Blake 
was  still  so  ardently  displaying  his  practical  devotion  to 
landscape  backgrounds. 

The  painter  vras  there,  as  madame  had  expected;  for 
madame,  all  French  though  she  was  in  her  ideas  of  the  pro- 
prieties, yet  entered  with  zest  into  this  romantic  little 
episode  of  EngUsh  love-making,  the  first  she  had  ever  seen 
outside  the  yellow  covers  of  a  translated  novel. 

•  I  find  that  charming,'  she  said,  in  an  undertone,  to  her 
friend  the  officer ;  '  we  have  nothing  like  it,  pom  le  hon  motif, 
du  moim,  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.    There  is  in  it  the 
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element  of  free  choice,  of  romance,  of  individual  preference 
and  yet  it's  all  so  innocent,  oh,  fnm  Dim,  de  Vinnocence} 
£ar,di8  que  chez  vm,s  mtres,'  and  she  broke  off,  sighin". 

For  she  herseli  had  been  married  at  eighteen, 'to  an 
ehgible  person  r  ■  the  same  fortune,  by  mutual  arrancemeut 
between  her  ow  i  family  and  M.  1' Administrateur'g. 

Her  pooi  little  faded  rags  of  romance  had  all  come  after- 
wards; and  innocence  was  not  precisely  the  exact  attribute 
that  delighted  the  soul  of  the  otiicer  of  the  G6nie. 

They  sat  down  and  criticised  Blake's  picture  for  awhile- 
then  madame  and  her  slave  wandered  off  discursively  into 
gossip  of  the  Fort  and  the  surrounding  colony.  Had  mon- 
sieur seen  the  new  Commandant's  wife  at  the  next  post  ? 
What  was  her  probable  age,  allowing  for  paint  ?  And  was 
she  really  so  very  pretty? 

'  Pretty  I  yes,  ye  ^oous  Vaecorde,  pretty.  But  that  was  all. 
A  most  sad  affair.  She  hadn't  the  sou.  Her  husband  had 
marned  ner  par pv/re  depravation;  je  vmis  asiv/ra,  madame. 
par  pure  di^ .  nation. '  ' 

Madame  laughed,  and  raised  her  pencilled  eyebrows, 
mat  was  wrong,  she  said;  extremely  wrong— and  at  such 
a  cnsTS.  A  French  official  should  be  married  in  these  daya 
--married,  of  course,  because  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
doubly  rich;  he  must  sustain  the  dignity  of  France  amont' 
strangers;  but  to  marry  sans  le  s<m,  that,  for  example,  in 
madame  s  opinion,  was  sheer  wickedness. 

Vernon  Blake  lifted  his  eyes  timidly  from  hia  canvas  as 
she  spoke,  and  caught  Iris's.  He  couldn't  forbear  a  moan- 
mg  smile.  The  wholo  point  of  view  was  so  thoroughly  un- 
jbnghsh.  Iris  dropped  her  own  modest  eyeUds  in  return, 
ine  mute  httle  pantomime  was  not  thrown  awav  on 
madanae  8  keen  glance.  ^ 

'  Taipas86pa/r  lit,'  she  thought  to  herself  good-humouredlv  • 
for  she,  too,  had  been  in  Arcadia.  And  besides,  she  was  not 
averse  in  her  present  humour,  to  a  quiet  me-U6te  he.self, 
^ith  the  officer  of  the  G^nie. 

♦  Come  on,  mon  ami;  she  cried  of  a  sudden  to  her  com- 

Pt?.«c^7°  »  very  low  tone,  seizing  his  arm  spasmodically. 

These  two  have  affairs  of  their  own  to  settle     Let  us  not 

derange  them     Let  us  admire  the  landscape.'    And  they 

admired  the  landscape  on  their  own  account,  a  hundred 
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yards  off,  roiinrl  tho  comer  of  the  rock,  with  that  other 
element  of  individual  preference  thrown  in,  which,  tliough 
not  so  guileless,  is  more  peculiarly  charming  to  the  Frencli 
idiosyncrasy. 

'  What  a  funny  way  of  looking  at  it  1'  Iris  said,  with  a 
8u>-'lo,  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  with  her  heart  boat- 
ing hard  ;  '  ho  very  different  from  our  English  ideas,  you 
know !  With  us,  of  course,  't  seems  quite  natural  a  man 
sliould  marry  a  penniless  ^'irl,  and  work  nard  for  her,  and  try 
to  make  her  happy.  We  think  it  wronj,'  to  marry  for  inorioy. 
But  they  both  seemed  to  think,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  was 
almost  wicked  for  a  man  to  marry  a  girl  who  had  nothing.' 

Vernon  Blake's  breath  came  and  went  in  gasps. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  slowly,  pretending  to  fiddle  with  his  brush 
at  a  painted  leaf  in  the  foreground  as  he  spoke.  '  I  think, 
myself,  1  should  much  prefer  the  girl  I  wished  to  marry 
should  have  nothing  of  her  own.  I  should  like  to  spend  my 
life,  ac  you'  sp-y,  in  working  hard  for  her,  and  if  ever  I 
attained  to  wealth  and  fame  and  honour  and  dignity,  to  lay 
everything  I'd  earned  as  an  offering  at  her  feet,  if  only  she'd 
accept  it.  ...  I  think  it's  more  manly  and  more  natural  so. 
The  man  should  labour  and  slave  for  the  wOi^uan.  .  .  .  But 
suppose.  Miss  Knyvett,  a  man  were  by  chance  to  light  some 
day  upon  a  woman  whom  he  could  love,  whom  he  could 
admire,  whom  he  could  adore,  whom  he  could  die  for — a 
woman  towards  whom  he  could  look  up  with  profound 
reverence — a  woman  whom  he  felt  at  once  immeasurably  his 
superior,  and  yet,  in  other  ways,  his  helpmeet  and  his 
counterpart— a  woman  to  wh<  i  he  could  give,  as  Shelley 
says,  the  vorship  the  soul  i.its  above,  and  the  heavenis 
reject  not — ^suppose  a  man  were  to  meet  such  a  woman  as 
that,  whom  on  all  other  grounds  he  would  wish,  if  he  dared, 
to  make  his  wife,  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  he  happened  to 
be  poor,  and  she  happened  to  be  rich ' — he  looked  at  her 
appe»lingly— '  do  you  think  ...  do  you  think  ...  in 
such  a  case  ...  it  would  be  quite  wrong  of  him,  taking 
into  consideration  how  much  they  might  happen  to  have 

in  common  (as  you  yourself  suggested  the  other  day) ' 

and  he  broke  off  suddenly.  Iris's  face  was  crimson  now. 
She  looked  down  and  answered  nothing.  He  longed  in 
his  heart  to  stoop  forward  and  kiss  her. 
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Bat  Iris  felt  a  sucidou  storm  convulHo  hor  bosom  As  the 
painter  spoko  his  words  thrilled  aer.  She  know  ho  loved  hor 
-she  know  she  lovod  him.  But  he  was  Moriora's  first.  S)io 
must  give  him  up,  against  hor  will,  to  Meriom. 

Blake  paused  for  a  minute,  and  watchad  her  silently. 
Inen  he  spoke  once  more.  ^ 

J  Don't  you  think,  too,'  he  said,  longing  for  some  little 
word  of  encouragement  before  he  dared  to  go  on,  •  that  in 
such  a  case  a  man  would  often  shrink  sensitively  from 
asking  the  girl  he  loved,  for  fear  his  motives  might  be 
cruelly  misconstrued  ?'  ^ 

With  a  terrible  efifort.  Iris  did  what  she  thought  right, 
i  don  t  think  my  cousin  Meriem  would  misconstrue  your 
motives,  she  answered  slowly,  pretending  to  misunderstand 
his  plain  meaning.  '  Of  course  she'll  be  rich  when  she  comes 
into  Uncle  Arthur  s  money,  as  I  mean  she  shall  do ;  but 
she  was  not  rich  when  .  .  when  you  first  paid  attentions  to 
her ,  and  she  could  hardly  think,  under  such  circumstances. 
yt)u  meant  to  ask  her  for  anything  except  her  own  sake.' 

ine  painter  drew  back  with  a  shock  of  surprise 
•    '  ^-fu  ^^r^J*''  ^e  cried,  in  a  pained  voice,  '  you're  play- 
ing with  me  I    You  re  teasing  me  I   You're  intentionally  shut- 
tmg  your  eyes  to  what  I  mean.     At  such  a  moment,  it  isn't 
right  or  kind  of  you      You  can't  seriously  think  I'm  in  love 

it  vfokntr""*  ^'''''°^  ^^"^  ^^""^  '"^  "^^  °'^°'  *°^  ^®^*^ 

Iris  struggled  hard  to  release  it,  but  in  vain 

*  Let  go  my  hand  I'  she  said  at  last  in  an  angry,  authorita- 

tive  tone;  and  Blake,  surprised,,  let  it  go  instantly,  in  answer 

to  that  imperious  Knyvett  voice.    Her  lips  trembled,  but  she 

nerved  herself  up  and  said  her  say,  straight  out,  for  all  that. 

I  don  t  know  why  not,'  she  answered  evasively.     '  Meriem's 

beautiful;  Meriem's  rich;  Meriem's  an  heiress  in  her  own 

rigr.t;  Meriem  s  my  Uncle   Clarence's  daughter:   I  don't 

MeTem  •^^''^"'^°  shouldn't  be  proud  and  pleased  to  marry 

*  And  after  I've  seen  ycm,  Iris  ?' 

He  said  it  boldly.     He  said  it  softly.    Ho  called  he 
by  her  name.      He  was  not  afraid  to  do  it.      In   spite 
of  herself,  in  spite  of  her  conscience,  in  spite  of  her  stem 
sense   of    duty  to    Meriem,   Xri^  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of 
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unwonted  joy  course  down  her  spine  as  she  heard  bim 
call  her  so.  It  was  sweet  to  have  won  the  heart  of  thafe 
beautiful  creator  of  beautiful  images,  come  what  might  of  it. 
Sweet  to  have  won  it,  if  only  for  a  day.  Though  she  musi 
ffive  him  up  to  Meriem— for  he  was  Meriem's  first — she 
didn't  attempt  to  conceal  from  herself  the  delicious  fact 
that  she  loved  to  know  she  had  gained  his  love,  as  he  stood 
there-  appealing,  with  his  two  hands  clasped,  their  fingers 
intertwimng  close  in  one  another,  he  looked  as  grand  and  as 
fair  as  a  young  Greek  god.  She  was  glad  in  her  soul  to 
know  he  loved  her. 

But  she  crushed  it  all  down  with  unconquerabia  for^e. 
She  was  a  Knyvott  born ;  no  weakness  for  her,  even  where 
ft  woman's  heart  was  concerned.  She  looked  back  at  him 
coldly,  though  those  quivering  lips  behed  her  words. 

*  Meriem  told  me  all  last  night,'  she  answered,  with  a 
pang.  *  You  made  love  to  her  long  before  ever  I  came  here, 
you  made  l^ve  to  her  when  she  was  still  poor  a:ad  a  nobody. 
You  must  marry  her  now  she's  a  ricn  lady,  and  Uncle 
Arthur's  heiress ;  for  it's  I,  after  all,  who  am  poor  and  s 
nobody,  you  see,  nowadays.' 

Vernon  Blake's  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 

*  I'm  glad  of  that.  Iris,'  he  cried,  still  more  boldly,  with  a 
burst  of  deUght,  *  for  then  you'll  know  it's  yo^  I  ask  and 
want;  hke  Lord  Konald  with  Lady  Clare,  you,  and  you 
only.' 

It  was  hard  on  poor  Iris,  undeniably  hard.  She  saw  he 
meant  it ;  she  saw  how  the  blood  came  quick  into  his  cheek 
as  she  said  those  words.  It  was  for  herself  he  loved  her, 
not  for  lands  or  money.  Had  she  followed  the  promptings 
of  her  own  soft  heart,  she  would  have  flung  herself  at  once, 
in  sweet  abandonment^  upon  the  painter's  bosom.  But  a 
sterner  tyrant  ruled  her  actions.  The  Knyvett  conscience, 
aglow  with  indignation,  rose  in  full  revolt. 

*  Mr,  Blake,'  she  cried,  starting  back,  and  assuming  a 
virtuous  anger  she  only  felt  with  half  her  nature,  *  how  dare 
you  call  me  by  my  Christian  name,  when  you  know  you've 
made  love  for  months  to  Meriem?  How  dare  you  be  so 
luitrue,  and  unkind,  and  unfaithful  to  her  ?  Don't  try  to 
conceal  the  facts  from  me,  please,  or  to  gloss  them  over,  or 
|>o  make  light  of  them  easily.    You  won't  succeed,  for 
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MeHem  told  me  all  iRst  night;  and  I  see  what  it  meant; 
you  must  marry  Meriem  I'  «   «»u», 

h^l^Jrr''''  -^i^T^fi  ^"«^'«''«^'  fao*  in  the  face,  but  disregardinc 
her  orders.    '  I'U  marry  yon,  or  nobody,  Iris.'  ^     ^ 

He  needed  no  wizard  now  to  t<ai  him  she  lovod  him     Hn 
COP  d  ece  so  much  plainly  for  himself.     Only  this  wretched 
paantom  of  an  imagined  Meriem  stood  between  them.     And 
for  Menem  8  sake,  she  would  wreck  all-wreck  their  joinfc 
lives  that  might  be  made  so  beautiful  I  ^ 

Iris  gazed  back  at  him  like  a  marble  Nemesis 
'  vn^r^'^i^'l^  "^i  l*"®  answered,  with  stern  self-restraint, 

nn^l  Th  ^M  *^  ^^'  *^!  ^*y  *^«y  "^'^'^^  love  in  English 
novels  ahe  told  me  you'd  taken  her  face  in  your  hanr^s 
and  k,..sa  hrr  often.  She  told  me  everything  that  passed 
l^tr-su  you.  Do  ya.1  think  after  fchatffn  your  owS  con- 
Bcieuoe.  you  ve  aiiy  ngbt  to  marry  anyone  else  but  Meriem?' 
J^x.  .6  IroAed  down  at  the  ground  with  awkward  shyness. 
#.^  •  ^^"^  *^«  ^e^est  fli-o^tion,'  hr,  answered,  on  the  de- 
'flns.'.v>.    « I  liCT ar  mfjuy..  r.ny thing  but  just .' 

n»ln?  fT"'  ^'''''''°^- ;.  ^f  y^« '  ^^^'^''^  it,  I  know.  Yon 
meant  to  amub.  yourself.    It  was  only  that  to  you.  perhana 

Lu'^^flV  ^  n  *^'  ^«ri«°^-—  Mri^Blake.  how'&?^ 
tell  me  so?  Don  t  you  see  she  loves  you  I  You'll  break 
that  girl's  heart  unless  you  marry  her  ' 

'And  yrnvr  heart?'  Slake  cried,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 

hniri«r     ^'T  8^^«^*h«  T'*  °^°*^««<^  ^^^  «•  wonderful 
Tif  ^'    1  •  ^ '-  f^""^  y"^  iieart-your  own  heart,  Iris  ?' 
The  English  girl  winced.    It  was  a  home-thrust. 
My  heart  must  break,  too.  if  need  be,'  she  answered  all 

taken  aback,  with  a  flush  of  passion.  answered,  all 

eage^r^y.""  ^''''  ^  ^°^*  ""**''  ^^^*^  "'^"^'  ^P^^g^^^  ^^^ard 
Iris  bent  her  head  and  blushed  crimson.     She  thouffht 
she  was  only  abandoning  the  merest  outwork  when  she  las 
really  giving  up  the  entire  citadel. 

mar^  you.    If  I  can  give  it  up,  so  can  ym.    I  will  never 
rest  till  you  marry  Meriem.'  ^     •     -^  wxu  never 

The  painter's  heart  leapt  up  once  more  with  a  wild  delight 
'If  you  admit  so  much,'  he   said,   'I  neXt  degpEar* 
When  a  woman  says  she  loves  you,  aU  has  b^n  tSi    l 
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kiBHod  her,  I  grant  you.  I've  IcisHed  before.  If  ft  kisa  it  to 
count  for  a  contract  of  mftniage — why,  then  And  he 

ateppt^d  forward  boldly,  and.  with  an  unexpected  assault, 
printed  his  lips  on  Irises  forehead. 

The  startled  girl  sprang  back  as  if  she  htd  been  stung. 
That  kiss  thrilled  her  through  in  every  norvc.  Bui  she 
knew  it  was  wrong;  her  conscience  chilled  her. 

•  Mr.  Blake  I'  she  cried,  one  flush  of  scarlet,  •  never  dare 
again  to  touch  me  as  long  as  you  live  I  You  had  no  right  to 
take  such  an  advantage  of  my  trust.  I'll  never  forgi/e  vou 
till  you've  married  Meriem.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  go 
back  to  madame.' 

But  in  her  own  room  at  the  Fort  that  night  she  lay  on 
her  bed  for  hours,  in  her  evening  dross,  with  the  candle 
burning,  and  sobbed  her  throat  sore  with  love  and  ii^isery. 


CHAPTBE  XXVIII. 
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Im  London,  meanwhile,  in  the  privacy  of  his  chambers, 
Harold  Knyvett,  Esquire,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the 
Cheyne  Bow  Club,  Piccadilly,  had  been  silently  working  out 
his  own  plans  to  confound  that  niuddUng  old  fool,  Whit- 
marsh,  and  to  secure  the  hand  of  his  cousin  Iris.  B'or, 
oddly  enough,  it  was  not  so  much  now  revenge  as  desire 
that  goaded  on  Harold  Knyvett's  soul  to  a  policy  of  reprisals. 
He  had  suddenly  awaked  that  evening  at  West  Kensington 
to  the  previously  obscure  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with  Iris 
— positively  in  love  with  her— and  the  knowledge  of  that 
fact,  brought  home  to  him  in  a  Hash  ai  the  moment  when 
Iris  had  rejected  his  suit  with  scorn  and  contumely,  had 
impelled  him  forward,  ever  since,  in  a  characteiistic  scheme 
for  winning  back,  at  one  stroke,  both  his  cousin  and  the 
property.  So  long  as  he  believed,  in  his  own  cynical  words, 
that  '  at  the  present  day  any  man  may  have  any  girl  he  Ukea 
for  the  asking,'  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in 
love  with  Iris.  The  fruit  was  ripe  to  his  hand  when  he 
chose  to  pick  it.  Imagining,  in  his  own  heart,  he  might 
•  marry  the  girl  whenever  he  iiked,'  money  or  no  money,  '  by 
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S  inn^T  ^'"'  \".  *.  ^'T''  "P^'"^<'  '^^"^  *he  Bide  of  the 
e motiorifl,  ho  carod  but  httle  more  for  that  particular  u\t\ 
than  for  any  otti.r  of  tho  five  hundred  woll  favou  e^^^^^^ 
women  who.  aa  h«  «k;m  r......i i  ,-  ..  n    .   V*^""™"  young 


rn^'«;-^'-!;^ii:-i^i-i^^^;F'-:=p 


'"  "••■  ,  «o  .*«  B„iii  uumy  ana  lond  y  ho  <     would  intm 

i.t,  a8  .00.,  „„  he  l,a.l  I.Mirno.l,  by  actual  «xp.,ri,„«nt  t  at 
»h,8  one  particular  mai.lon  did  not  ardently  doeire  t  u  honou 

pns. ,  that  in  hi8  himrt  of  hcartH  ho  wanted  Iris,  and  no  «irl 
but  Ins  could  jwssihly  satiHfy  liini.  *^ 

It  was  not  a  vory  noble  form  of  'love,  to  bo  sure  irarold 
K.,yv.«  g  very  aljoctions  wero  all  pur<  Iv  »olfi«l  W  at  to 
^.oUKht  to  hn.mclf  every  day.  n.oro  and  n,„r„,  ,ow  U.at  I  U 

coulfeverr""  t^^T' r^"'  '""P'/  ""'^     that  nobody 
could  ever  please  him  like  Iris.    With  Iris,  ho  could  ba 

na S  ru™??'' '"-r""'"""'-  "'  '■'"  «"»='  ■'  "  pleasant  coi^ 
panion  socured  hi-n  for  ever  ;  no  idle  Kosslp  or  siUv  ohattar 

to  disturb  his  tranquil  enjoyment  of  hfs  afte  °di3r  claret 

«  sensible  girl,  with  a  head  on  her  shoulders,  eio?  roadv  to 

1  K  ter  thought.     A  man  of  culturo  should  have  a  woman  of 
culture  as  a  helpmeet  for  him.     lipoid  Knyvott  rromfsod 
m  his  lofty  soul   that  tho  Third    Classfc^  was    bis^nre 
established  harmony,  the  very  woman  intendeT  by  Heav"n 
to  keep  such  a  man  as  himself  company  ^  i^ieaven 

And  tho  lor.^or  he  stopped  away  from  Iris,  the  more  Dro. 
foundly  each  day  did  he  feel  himself  in  lovo  v^ith  hT"    IIow 

tt"eariioTL''"™,'iT-'""''.''  ^'«"  ''  '""  '°  recognise  tl" 
tact  earlier,  he  coulda  t  imagme ;  and  that  he,  Harold  Knv- 
vett,  of  all  ir.en  in  the  world,  should  have  been  such  a  f^l 
was  almost  as  remarkable  a  phonomonon  in  its  wav  as  ev^ 
that  he  should  admi;  himself  for  once  to  have  ™een  so     ^ 

c^'v^rsitLr;' ""  "''^r  ■  r-^  "'«•  charaett  ?ntdlect 
meT»vf  'i  .^^^'■^,'''"''8  '*«  prii!ed-to  back  up  the 
S.  H  "t  .t""""  °f  ^,  F«."y  fa««  ''nd  a  well-turned 
«n^   L  t       '■■'ind  was  the  daintiest  little  hand  in  London  • 

dress    w7  nf 'w^'/'-'^y'','!  ""''''^,  ">«  skirts  of  her  evening 
a. ess— well  Harold  Knyvett  was  fain  to  confess  in  raflao 
tive  moments  that  those  tiny  feet  were  simply  ravishing 

clear  d.7itW„',^ri''*f°V''?'"i  *'""•  «•«  ™°™  abundantly 
Clear  did  it  become  to  his  logical  intelligence  that,  since  he 
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lore^  them,  ha  musl  bring  thoir  owner  down  on  her  kneM 
in  the  diiat  L>efore  him.  Bhe  had  sunt  him  off,  to  ba  luru, 
thftl  evenin((  at  West  Kensington,  with  a  incsl  undigniftu<i 
and  unquahfiud  dipmiisal.  J3ui  wliat  ol  that?  Girli 
ncvor  know  their  own  minds  for  ton  minutes  together. 
Amnntium  ira  amoria  inte jnUio  est  {us  a  mart  of  taHto, 
Harold  Knyvott  could  ovuu  make  metre  out  of  a  Latin 
senariuH),  and  when  elie  found  he  had  oomo  in,  after  all,  to 
Bir  Artlmr'a  property,  aha  would  descend  gracefully,  no 
doubt,  from  her  high  horse,  and,  W'th  some  preliminary 
pretence  at  coyness,  consent  to  marry  the  heir  of  8idi  Aia. 
What's  worth  winning's  worth  playing  for.  And  Harold 
Knyvett,  heing  a  born  gambler,  was  t^uito  prepared  to  piay 
A  high  stake  for  his  cousin  Iris. 

Sir  Arthur  had  never  altered  his  will.  Harold  Knyvett 
determined  (;o  alter  it  for  him. 

It  was  a  big  piece  of  work,  to  be  sure — a  rittky  job — and 
it  requirea  caution.  One  must  put  judgment  into  fhia  sort 
of  th>Dg,  of  couise.  No  precipitancy.  Go  to  work  slowly, 
judiciously,  carefully,  warily,  That  old  fool  Whiimarsh,  a« 
as  he  was,  had  acquire'  an  undoubted  technical  knack  in 
detecting  and  expOHing — well,  colourable  imitations  of  dead 
men's  signatures ;  for,  in  polite  society,  we  never  call  them 
to  oi;rsolvo8  even  *  forgeries.'  But  vviiat  Harold  Knyvett 
meant  to  do  was  to  find  somewhere  a  will  of  Sir  Arthur's, 
leaving  everythini?  to  himself  personally,  and  duly  attested 
by  two  good  witnesses,  both  of  whom  muFt  be  conveniently 
dead,  both  of  whom  must  posaess  at  Last  a  fair  show  of 
probability,  and  both  of  whose  signatures  must  survive  the 
ordeal  of  that  old  fool  Whitmarsh's  professional  scrutiny. 

Now  nobody  has  any  idea  hov/  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to 
forge  a  really  plausible  will  {experto  crede)  until  he  comes  to 
try  :t  himself  experimentally.  First  of  all — but  that  is  the 
smallest  problem  of  any — you  have  to  imitate  the  testator's 
signature  by  gradual  steps  till  you  can  write  it  >l'f-hand  with 
freedom  ana  ease  like  your  own  name  ;  for  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  stilTnoss  or  formality,  tho  laintest  indication  of 
doubt  or  deliberation,  the  remotest  hint  of  unfamiliarity  or 
weakness,  becomes  before  the  prying  gaze  of  the  expert  in 
handwriting  absolutely  fatal.  The  Chabots  and  the  Pallisers 
will  force  youf  hand.    Every  letter  inust  be  turned  out 
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boldly  Aft  II  dwh;  .irery  8L „  nnd  lino  nmnt  b«  natural  and 

no  o  ten  indeed,  that  thefi^gers  ac^uiro  an  v        ■  iivH' Tt 
It  •  far  harder  to  copy  tuccessfully  thoM  fe^  flowing  cumi 
of  a  native  iwirl  than  to  imitate  \  pa«o  of  ordinar?  S 

Wium  Harold  Knyyott  had  nmnaged  by  MmduouB  pracftlce 

writtea)   to  turn  out  an  nnitation  of  Sir  Ar-hur'e  hand  that 
even  Not»ierchft  hiuiHdf  would  have  h.-sitated  fco  declare  an 
undoubted  torgery    tho  hardest  part  of   Ium  task  el    re 
rna,neu  to  hnn.     Ho  had  letter"     ,ough  of   8.r  Arthut^s 

hem  Til  1\''  T^'  '",  '^^  ^'^>  '  ^^'^"'«'  ^«^^  he  studied 
thorn  all  go  carefully  arul  minutely  f.Iiat  he  could  at  last  pro- 

^^Z^^TtJ^Tc'^t'^'^  thecra.npod  and  crabbed 
twists  of  the  old  General's  go'U,  signature.  But  tho  wiU 
tBolf,  with  1  a  tnanifold  pitfalls.  Was  a  far  harder  and  rnTre 
ticlchsh  matter  In  the  first  place,  ycu  have  to  draw  up 
•onethmfr  in  a  le«al  hand  and  with  legal  phrasooloK>  whici 

iTi  -nifv  ""  ""Tr'T  «^"«  °^  ^"'*"^"<^  ^  C-'°.  ani  outlive 
the  em  ling  and  ilaw-hunting  criticism  of  spectacled  junio^ 
Ihen  there  are  the  outsiders,  those  two  feUome  outsider^ 
wno,  as  the  attestation  clause  channincly  phrases  fc  with 
more  lega  precision  than  literary  beaut/,  ^dng  pretnTlt 
he  oame  time  m  testator's  presence,  at  his  reouost,  and  ir 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto  subscribed  their 
names  as  witnesses.'  How  mucii  needless  trouble  they  gave 
poor  Harold  I  how  nearly  they  drove  him  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  m  the  vaiu  attempt  to  make  quita  sure  of  their 
historical  existence,  their  date  of  death,  and  their  freedom 
from  the  disastrous  taint  cf  an  alibi  i^eaom 

Fo-r  Sir  Arthrr's  will,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
must  recessari lyliave  been  exec:; ^od  either  at  Algiers  or  Aix' 
At  no  date  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  tho  iirst  will  in 
Ins  8  favour  had  Sir  Arthu.  ever  returned  to  EnTdand 
Wow,  that  awkward  circumstance  made  the  witness  question 
a  peculiarly  delicate  one  for  tho  amateur  to  handle  Harold's 
problem,  net  y  put,  amounted,  in  fact,  to  just  this  :  how  to 

wl  °n  t^^  ^^'?°i'  ^*  ^'''  ^'^  ^g^^^«'  ^^^^  °ow  defunct, 
th^rTf  ^""^71  °^  ^.^'^  y^^^'  *°  Sir  Arthur,  and  both  . ' 
whom  he  could  be  quite  suie  mi^ht  possibly  have  been  at  « 
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certain,  place  on  a  certain  date,  without  fear  of  any  meddle 
some  lawyer's  proving  that  one  of  them  on  that  da,y  was 
actually  elsewhere.  F"  r  on  one  point  Harold  had  made  up 
his  mind  :  he  would  run  no  risk  ;  if  he  forged  a  will,  nohody 
on  earth  would  ever  be  able  to  say  it  was  a  probable  forgery. 
They  might  think  so,  of  course,  as  much  as  they  liked  ; 
thought  is  free  in  a  free  country — so  long  as  you  don't 
express  it  in  speaking  or  writing.  But  to  say  so — no ; 
Harold  Knyvett  would  so  manage  the  thing  that  whatever 
suspicions  old  Whitmarsh  might  harbour  thoy  should  be 
suspicions  only,  incapable  of  proof  before  judge  and  jury. 
As  a  man  of  culture  he  objected  to  the  crude  contrasts  of 
prison  dress ;  he  would  not  waste  his  valuable  time  in  doing 
fourteen  years  of  enforced  seclusion  among  the  uninterest- 
ing scenery  of  Portland  or  of  Prince's  Town. 

'  Labor  omnia  vincit,'  said  the  Knyvett  motto  that  sur- 
rounded the  crest  on  Harold's  neat  and  dainty  hand-laid 
notepaper ;  iEind  assiduous  care  did,  indeed,  at  last  conquer 
all  difficulties  in  the  discovery  of  two  defunct  possible 
witnesses,  whose  presence  together  in  St.  Arthur's  rooms  at 
Aix,  on  a  given  day  in  the  summer  before  last,  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  not  plainly  disprovable.  With  infinite  pains 
Harold  hunted  them  up.  He  had  first  to  take  into  his 
service,  indeed,  in  the  guise  of  a  kinsman  grateful  for  atten- 
tion bestowed,  that  double-faced  scoundrel.  Sir  Arthur's 
valet,  Gilbert  Montgomery,  whose  deep-dyed  treachery  he 
abhorred  and  despised  with  all  the  strength  of  his  own 
manly  and  simple  nature.  He  had  then,  by  dexterous  side- 
hints  and  careful  leading  questions,  to  find  out  from  this 
dangerous  tool  all  about  Sir  Arthur's  habits  and  Sir  Arthur's 
cronies,  without  too  obviously  exciting  Montgomery's  sus- 
picions. He  had  to  fix  upon  two  persons  both  dead,  both  at 
Aix  at  the  same  time,  and  both  likely  to  be  asked  to  act  as 
witnesses.  Ho  had  to  hunt  up  among  Sir  Arthur's  papers 
(which  Montgomery  sold  him)  letters  from  both  these 
persons,  to  imitate  their  handwriting,  and  to  make  sure  of 
a  day  on  which  both  might  reasonably  have  called  upon  Sir 
Arthur  without  danger  of  anybody  urging  the  awkward  fact 
that  on  that  particular  afternoon  one  or  both  were  ill  in  bed, 
or  abseat  at  Geneva,  or  engaged  in  some  other  incompatible 
pursuit,  place  or  occupation.     In  the  end,  however,  Harold'e 
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ceaseless  pains  provided  against  every  possible  contingency, 
and  triumphed  over  every  prospective  assault  of  the  leader 
of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Division.  The  will,  in  fact,  was 
a  perfect  gem  of  forgery,  calculated  to  deceive  the  very 
elect;  so  clover  a  fraud  had  never  been  perpetrated  since 
Thomas  Kynnersley  Whitmarsh  first  ate  his  dinners  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  the  callow  days  of  the  newly-fledged  half- 
century. 

So  Harold  Knyvett  said  to  himself  with  no  small  satisfac- 
tion as  he  surveyed  the  document  one  autumn  evening  in 
the  safe  solitude  of  his  own  bedroom.  No  detail  had  been 
neglected  that  leads  on  to  success.  The  very  paper  was 
French,  from  Sir  Arthur's  desk  at  Aix-les-Bains ;  the  ink 
was  sand -powdered  with  French  precision ;  the  tape  to  tie 
it  was  bought  in  Paris  ;  the  watermark  was  true  to  year  and 
month ;  everything  was  en  rtgle  with  consummate  fore- 
thought. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Harold  Kynvett  had  for- 
gotten nothing.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  caught  out 
ic  a  scholar's  mate ;  and  he  surveyed  his  own  work,  when 
complete,  with  parental  pride,  as  a  specimen  of  what  a  man 
of  intelligence  can  do  when  he  seriously  devotes  his  mind  to 
forgery. 

And  now  but  one  thing  was  left — to  discover  it. 

Discovering  a  forged  will  is  in  itse!!f  an  art.  Foolish 
precipitancy  in  this  respect  may  spoil  everything.  You 
may  make  your  forgery  itself  as  safe  as  houses,  and  yet,  if 
you  produce  it  without  a  history,  so  to  speak,  or  let  it  drop 
from  a  clear  sky,  unaccoimted  for,  you  lay  yourself  open  to 
the  most  absurd  suspicions  by  not  being  able  to  show  cause 
for  its  due  preservation.  Harold  KnyveLu  had  thought  of 
that  difficulty  too,  but  as  yet  he  hardly  saw  his  way  well 
out  of  it.  On  one  point  only  he  was  quite  clear ;  he  must 
find  the  will  in  Sir  Arthur's  rooms  at  Aix  or  at  Mustapha, 
How  to  account  for  his  presence  at  either  place  at  this 
critical  juncture  was  the  sole  remaining  problem  before 
him.  And  to  the  plausible  solution  of  that  one  problem 
Harold  now  addressed  himself. 

He  must  get  to  Algeria,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LB   WARCHANT   BREAKS   SILENCE. 

On  the  very  same  morning  when  Iris  and  Vernon  Blake 
were  haymg  their  little  love  passage  together  by  the  hillside 
at  St.  Cloud,  Meriem  had  come  out  to  the  tent  at  Beni- 
Merzoug  to  ask  assistance  from  her  friend  Lo  Marchant. 
A  new-born  desire  had  arisen  in  her  soul,  the  desire  to  read 
English  handwriting. 

'  I  want  you  to  show  me,  Eustace,'  she  said  in  her  simple, 
straightforward  way,  '  how  they  make  the  letters  in  England 
when  they  write  to  one  another.' 

'  You  want  to  learn  to  write  EngUsh,  in  fact,"  Eustace 
answered,  smilirig. 

'  Partly  that,'  the  girl  replied  with  half  a  blush.  •  But 
partly  more,  I  want  to  learn  how  to  read  a  letter.' 

'  In  case  Yernon  should  ever  send  you  one,  I  suppose  ' 
Le  Marchant  said  with  a  subdued  sadness  in  his  eve  and 
hps.  "^ 

*  No  1'  Meriem  answered  very  decisively.  •  Vernon  shall 
never,  never  write  to  me.  Vernon  shall  marry  my  cousin 
Ins.  I've  made  up  my  mind  firmly  to  that.  I  wanted  to 
learn  for  another  reason.* 

She  spoke  decidedly,  with  concentrated  determination 
though  It  was  clear  the  \-ords  cost  her  much;  and  Le 
Marchant,  lookmg  keenly  through  and  through  her  read 
her  too  far  to  harrow  her  just  then  with  any  further 
questionmg.  It  would  cost  her  a  wrench  to  give  up  her 
painter  But  the  wrench  must  come,  Le  Marchant  knew 
well.  He  saw  that  Blake  was  in  love  with  Iris,  and  he  was 
sure  he  would  never  dream  of  marrying  Meriem. 

He  brought  out  some  paper  and  pen  and  iiik,  and  set 
Meriem  a  copy  of  a,  b,  c,  in  the  usual  formal  writing-master 
style.  Meriem  sat  down  to  it,  by  a  flat  rock  with 
characteristic  determination.  She  had  a  reason  for  learnina 
English  manuscript-hand  now;  and,  till  she  had  learnt  it  - 
no  spare  moment  should  be  spent  or  wasted  on  anv  other 
subject.  ' 

For  the  next  fe.w  dayft,  &v.v.ordingi;y ,  Menem  toUea  hard 
at  her  new  wnting.  but  especially  at  deciphering  the  strange 
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cnaracters  she  herself  had  written.  What  she  wanted  most 
to  do,  however,  was  to  read  what  was  written  in  other 
people's  hands;  and  to  this  end  she  made  Le  Marchant 
write  down  many  simple  words  for  her,  and  then  read  them 
herself  at  sight  as  weU  as  she  was  able.  By  the  end  of  a 
week,  her  progress  was  remarkable ,  previous  knowledge  of 
the  cursive  Arab  had  stood  her  in  good  stead;  and  she 
found  to  her  surprise  she  could  spell  out  a  page  of  EngHsh 
manuscript  with  decent  certainty,  though  by  slow  stages. 
And  when  once  she  had  reached  ^.hat  point,  she  spent  many 
hours  shut  up  by  herself  in  her  own  bedroom  in  the  Amine's 
cottage,  poring  hard  over  something  held  close  to  her  face, 
of  which  she  told  naught  to  anyone  anywhere. 

'Eustace,'  she  said  suddenly,  a  morning  or  two  later, 
appearing  with  a  flushed  face  at  the  tent-door,  '  you  can 
speak  French.  I  want  to  know  if  you'll  come  with  me  some 
time  over  to  St.  Cloud,  and  find  out  something  from  the 
people  down  there  for  me.' 

Le  Marchant  rose  with  a  pleased  face.  Of  late,  Meriem 
had  been  very  friendly  with  him.  She  wasn't  the  least 
httle  bit  m  the  world  in  love  with  him,  of  course ;  that  he 
knew  well.  He  made  himself  no  vain  illusions  on  that 
foohsh  score.  Meriem  loved  Vernon  Blake,  and  her  love 
for  Vernon  Blake  was  far  too  profound  to  allow  of  room  in 
her  heart  for  any  possible  rival.  Still,  she  was  friendly 
uncommonly  friendly.  She  had  learned  to  trust  him  and 
rely  upon  him  as  a  friend,  with  a  frank  trustfulness  which 
no  English  girl  in  our  conventional  world  could  easily  have 
imitated.  For  that  measure  of  intimacy  Le  Marchant  was 
grateful ;  he  liked  to  see  that  Meriem  trusted  him ;  he  was 
sorry  her  love  was  so  hopeless  and  so  desperate. 

♦What  do  you  wane  to  find  out?'  he  asked,  coming  out 
to  the  door,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  with  friendly 
sincerity.  ^ 

'  Can  I  trust  you  ?'  Meriem  asked,  looking  him  hard  in  the 
face. 

'  iTou  can  trust  me,  Meriem;  implicitly;  for  anything.' 
*  So  I  think.'  she  anawemd     vif;}i  >ia».  l^o^i^  „i„^„,.  2L. 


think,'  she  answered,   vith  her  keen  glance  fixed 
upon  his  truthful  eyes.     ' " 

trust  you.     Well,  then,  I 


believe  you 


are  always  kind  to  me.     I 


VlofVlQ-*.        ■f 


T7  Z^\JV1JI.\JX. 


want 

■I  1  - 
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to  know 
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Cloud  of  people's  marriages  earlier  than  the  Christian  yeai 
1870.' 

Le  Marchant  started.  '  Why  so  ?'  he  asked,  in  no  little 
surprise. 

'Eustace,'  the  girl  said,  very  Beriously,  laying  her  hand 
upon  iiis  arm  with  a  sudden  pressure,  •  if  I  tell  you  this, 
you  promise  on  your  honour  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to 
anybody.' 

*  I  will  never  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anybody,  Meriem,  if 
you  ask  mo  not.' 

*  Then  this  is  why.  I  know  you  won't  betray  mfc.  I 
think  the  books  must  all  have  been  destroyed  in  the  great 
insurrection  of  1251— what  the  Christians  call  1870.  I 
hope  they  were.  I'm  sure  they  must  have  been.  For  the 
Kabyles  attacked  and  burned  down  the  Fort,  and  killed 
almost  every  living  soul  in  the  place,  and  even  Madame 
I'Administratrice  herself  only  escaped  by  walking  across  the 
snow  in  her  light  dressing-gown.' 

*  And  why  do  you  wish  the  books  to  have  been  burnt  ?'  Le 
Marchant  asked  once  more,  with  some  dim  anticipation  of 
Meriem's  probable  meaning. 

'Because,'  Meriem  answered,  clutching  his  arm  hard, 
•  my  father  and  mother  were  married  at  St.  Cloud — secretly 
married  in  the  Christian  way,  before  a  priest,  and  also  at 
the  Mairie— early  in  the  beginning  of  1870.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?'  Le  Marchant  asked,  as- 
tonished. 

Meriem  shook  her  head  with  a  decisive  negation.  *  Don't 
ask  me  how  I  know  it,'  she  cried,  her  fingers  playing 
nervously  meanwhile  with  her  amulet.  '  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  you.  Nobody  shall  know.  But  if  the  books  at°St. 
Cloud  are  really  destroyed,  nobody  on  earth  will  ever  be 
able  to  prove  it.' 

'  And  you  don't  want  it  proved  ?'  Le  Marchant  exclaimed, 
with  rising  admiration. 

'  I  don't  want  it  proved,'  the  girl  answered  eagerly.  '  Wly 
should  I,  indeed  ?  It  could  only  distress  me.  I  don't  want 
to  take  all  this  money  from  Iris.  Iris  shall  keep  it,  for 
Vernon  loves  her.  She  shall  marry  Vernon,  and  break  my 
heart.     But  Vernon  will  have  it,  for  he  loves  Iris.' 

'  And  vou  ?'  Eustace  asked,  lookinsr  back  at  her  with  nitv. 
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•And  me?  I'll  stop  and  marry  Hussein  or  Ahmed,  or 
any  other  man  my  uncle  may  sell  me  to.' 

Le  ]Vb,rchant  looked  once  more  at  b  -  with  infinite  tender- 
nesB.  But  he  said  nothing.  It  must  not  be— it  could  not 
be;  somethmg  must  be  done  somehow  to  prevent  it.  But 
tlie  time  to  speak  out  was  not  yet  come.  They  started  in 
silence  with  heavy  hearts,  to  walk  over  to  St.  Cloud,  alone 
— together.  * 

On  the  way  they  spoke  to  each  other  but  little.    Both 

ToT  \  A  ^t^^..''^'^  thoughts.  It  was  only  after  they 
had  reached  St.  Cloud,  and  Eustace  had  satisfied  himself. 

f^'iQ^n  "v?'^'''"^4*^'?^*^®  ""^S^^*^^  °^  *^e  Ett^t  Civil,  previous 
to  1870,  had  indeed  been  destroyed  in  the  great  rebellion, 
that  they  began  to  talk  at  all  freely.  Meriem's  mind  was 
reheved  by  the  discovery. 

•  That's  well  'she  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  that's  well,  Eustace. 
iNow  Ins  and  Vernon  can  keep  their  money.' 

Eustace  made  sure,  in  his  own  mind,  she  had  learnt  the 
real  or  supposed  fact  from  some  Kabyle  woman  in  the 
village—some  confidante,  perhaps,  of  her  dead  mother :  and 
be  agreed  with  her  that  even  if  true  it  would  now  be  all  but 
impossible  to  prove  it.  So  he  turned  back  once  more,  half 
relieved  hke  herself,  since  she  would  have  it  so,  to  find  that 
her  vague  claim  to  the  Knyve^t  estates  grew  even  more 
shadovT.  If  Meriem  was  satisfied,  what  right  on  earth 
nad  he  to  wish  it  otherwise  ? 

Half-way  home,  they  sat  down  on  a  projecting  ledge  of 
rock  that  overhung  the  valley— a  ledge  under  the  shade  of  a 
gnarled  olcj  olive-tree  ;  and  while  they  rested,  Eustace  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  if  by  accident  almost,  Meriem's  own 
words,  ♦  I  will  stop  and  marry  Hussein  or  Ahmed,  or  any 
otner  man  my  uncle  may  sell  me  to  !' 

Meriem  gazed  up  in  his  face  with  a  half-defiant  air 
ihose  fearless  nostrils  of  hers  quivered  as  she  spoke ;  but 
^.  -nS.  ^^*^  ""^^  faltering  note  in  her  voice,  *  Yes,  I  mean 
It,  Mi^ace  ;  let  Iris  take  Vernon,  and  I'll  marry  Hussein  ' 

Le  Marchant's  face  was  very  earnest.  He  took  the  girl's 
white  hand  in  his  own  unresisted.  Meriem  liked  him  and 
let  him  take  it.  '  Meriem,'  he  said,  with  his  eyes  fixed  full 
on  hers,  '  listen  to  me  a  moment.     I  want  to  speak  to  vou 


ust  liCvcr,  never  marry  a  Kabyle. 
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*  I  must/  Meriem  answered,  '  if  my  uncle  soils  me  to 
him.' 

Le  Marchant  knew  his  hope  was  infinitesimal ;  but  for 
Meriem' 8  sake  he  ventured  to  spcrik  out. 

'  Meriem,'  he  went  on  again,  with  a  lingering  cadence  on 
each  syllable  of  her  name,  '  the  time  is  short,  and  I  want  to 
save  you.  I  know  your  uncle  means  to  marry  you  off 
shortly.  I  know  you  love  Vernon  and  not  me.  I  know 
Vernon  will  never  marry  you.  But  I  can't  endure  to  think 
you  should  pass  your  life — you,  whom  I  have  loarnt  to  know 
and  love  and  admire— a  slave  to  one  of  your  countrymen  in 
the  village  here.  To  me,  this  summer  has  been  a  very 
happy  one.  I've  watched  you  and  talked  with  you  till  I 
know  you  and  feel  towards  you  as  towards  an  English  lady. 
I  know  how  deep  and  profound  is  your  nature,  Meriem, 
you  must  ne^  er  marry  Hussein  or  Ahmed.  I  don't  ask  you 
to  love  me^  I  don't  expect  you  at  first  to  love  me ;  but  for 
your  own  sake  I  ask  you  at  least  to  wait  and  marry  me — to 
save  you  from  Ahmed  or  Hussein,  or  their  like ;  do,  Meriem, 
marry  me.' 

Meriem  gazed  back  at  him  with  her  frank,  fearless 
gaze. 

'  1  can  never  marry  any  man  but  Vernon,'  she  answered 
quietly. 

'But  you're  going  to  marry  Ahmed  or  Hussein  I'  Le 
Marchant  cried  in  a  pleading  voice.  '  Why  not  me  as  well 
as  either  of  them  ?  Surely,  Meriem,  you  like  me  more  than 
you  like  Hussein !' 

'  But  that's  ^mte  different,'  Meriem  answered  slowly,  en- 
deavouring to  disentangle  her  own  mind  to  herself  to  her 
own  satisfaction.  '  I  could  marry  a  Kabyle,  because  that's 
not  marrying  at  all,  you  know,  in  the  way  people  marry  in 
the  English  books — in  the  way  I  might  marry  you  or 
Vernon.  That's  merely  being  Hussein  or  Ahmed's  slave — 
picking  up  sticlts  and  making  cous-cous  for  them.  I've 
expected  that  all  my  life  long.  It's  nothing  new  to  me.  I 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  it.  .  .  .  But  to  marry  yo^,  Eustace, 
would  be  quite  different.  I  could  never  marry  any  English- 
man at  all,  except  Vernon.' 

•Meriem,'  L©  Marchant  urged  once  more,  holding  her 

"*       ••■•■       •  ..  ^^^        rt*^*3-«1^^ZIi*--*       J_l J   T 
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don't  ask  you  to  mamr  me  for  my  own  Bako  in  the  least, 
though  I  love  you  dearly,  and  have  always  loved  you.  I  ask 
you  to  aiarry  me  to  get  you  away  from  this  place  altogether- 
1  want  you  to  put  yourself  into  freer  and  more  natural  and 
congenial  surroundings,  to  save  your  own  life  from  Hussein 
or  Aiimod.  Oh,  Meriem,  don't  throw  your  life  away  I  For 
your  own  sake,  pause  a  moment  and  think.  I  want  to  take 
you.  and  save  vou  from  drudgery.  Marry  me  first ;  you 
may  learn  to  lo.o  me  by  degrees  afterwardn.' 

1  frr^^f  .  ^^^^^^^  the  fingers  that  held  her  own  with  her 
left  hand  tenderly. 

'Eustace,;  she  said,  in  a  very  soft  voice,  not  antinged 
with  a  certain  profound  regret.  'I  like  you  dearly.     I  know 
you  and  trust  you.     I'm  very  fond  of  you.     Except  Vernon 
there  s  nobody  else  I  like  as  I  like  you.     In  a  way.  I  ?ove 

VI'  I  a\  y°''  ^^""S?*  ^^  ^  *°^®^  ^'^s^-  You've  always 
been  kind  to  me.  You've  been  more  than  thoughtful. 
From  the  very  first  day  when  you  came  to  Beni-Merzoug 
I  ve  always  seen  and  noticed  how  kind  you  were.  Kinde^ 
than  Vernon.  J  ve  seen  that,  too,  all  along,  of  course.  You 
thought  of  me.  while  he  thought  of  himself  and  his  own 
SiWlf'on  Jf  "^  never  spoke  one  word  of  love  ;  you  loved  me 
silently,  and  tried  to  help  me.  I  know  all  that ;  I  recognise  all 
that,  don  t  think  me  ungrateful;  I  like  you  dearly;  I  love  you 

^J:f        Tt\  ^Ti  ^  *''°*^^^-    ^^*  «««  how  strangely  our 
hearts  are  built  I     I  know  all  that ;  yet  I  love  Vernon;  and 

iTlt  ^^^^y, ^«J"°^-  I  could  never  mapry  you.  and  partly 
just  because  I  like  you  so  dearly.  I  could  marry  Vernon 
because  I  love  him;  I  could  marry  Hussein  because  I  hate 
him  but  you,  never  1  because  I  like  you,  and  love  you  as  a 
brother!  And  with  a  simple,  graceful  womanly  impulse 
she  raised  his  trembling  hand  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it 
affectionately.  ;  Dear  Eustace,'  she  said,  looking  up  at  him, 
still  with  brimming  eyes,  '  I  wish  I  could  say  yei,  if  it  would 
give  you  pleasure.  But  I  must  say  no.  I'm  very,  very,  very 
y ' 
Eustace  clasped  her  hand  yet  harder  in  his  own. 

n.i^^f  iT'.^/  '''^^^'  "^/^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^«^P  emotion  of 
middle  life     if  you  won't  marry  me.  you  shan't  get  rid  of 

fLr.       u"?  ^Tf^l-l  ^"^  ""^^^^  °^®f  yo^  and  protect  you. 
i  knowwhat  sort  of  Hfo  vqu'ii  h^^r^  +^  i^«j     -dZj.  ^i   „  •<;    „ 
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never  harm  you.  Try  at  least  to  remain  einglo  for  me.  Iti 
intolerable  to  think  such  a  woman  as  you  should  be 
Hussein's  sUve.  A  woman  like  you,  so  grand  and  sweet  I 
And,  perhaps,  in  time  you  may  forget  Vernon  and  learn  to 

loTe  me.'  „    ^       ,  nc    • 

« I've  'eamt  to  love  you  long  ago,  Eustace,  Menena 
answered,  with  a  smile  through  her  tearful  eyes  ;  'but  I 
sliall  never,  never  forget  Vernon.  Iris  may  take  him  ;  1 
want  her  to  take  him ;  I  love  Iris  and  I  love  Vernon,  and  I 
want  them  both  to  be  happy  together ;  but  as  long  as  I  live 
I  shall  never  forget  him.  I  shall  never  forgot  your  goodness, 
either ;  but  my  heart— my  heart— my  heart  is  Vernon's.' 
And  she  held  it  tight  to  keep  it  from  bursting. 
Le  Marchant  rose  and  kissed  her  forehead  chivalrously. 


love  loi  u.,  grand  passion.  I've  seen  many  women ;  1  ve 
loved  some  ;  but  I  never  loved  any  woman  before  as  I  love 
you,  Meriem.  I  loved  you  from  the  first ;  what  you've  said 
to-day  has  made  me  love  you  better  than  ever.  I  admire 
you  because  you  have  a  strong  nature.  I  know  I  have  a 
strong  nature,  too.  Strong  natures  go  forth  naturally  to 
one  another.  Some  c^ay,  Meriem,  I  believe  you  will  love 
me  But,  love  me  or  not,  I  will  never  forsake  you.  For 
your  own  sake,  I'll  stand  by  you,  and  protect  you,  and 
watch  over  you.  You  are  to  me  a  new  interest  m  life.  I 
can  never  let  you  fall  into  Hussein's  clutches.  Come  on, 
my  child ;  it's  growing  late  now,  and  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  you  hdve  said  to-day  m  my 
favour.' 

CHAPTEB  XXX. 

SYMPTOMS. 

It  was  a  distinct  surprise  to  Harold  Knyvett  to  receive,  a 
few  days  later,  a  note  from  his  Aunt  Amelia,  couched  in 
comparatively  affectionate  terms,  and  dated  from  '  The  Fort, 

St.  Cloud,  Algeria.'  u     r  xu     ir        ** 

Communications  witx^  the  rival  branch  of  the  Kny^^ett 

family  had  of  course  been  inter^-upted  for  Harold  of  late ;  ha 
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haa  heard  nothing  from  that  high-stepping  girl,  Iris,  heroelf, 
since  the  meinorablo  evening  when  he  had  proposed,  to  his 
shame,  and  been  promptly  rejected.  But  he  was  glad  to 
fand  Aunt  Amelia,  at  least-good,  easy  soul  l-didn't  share 
her  daughter  s  alienated  feelings.  It  was  something  to  have 
tne  maternal  authority  more  or  less  on  his  side ;  and.  think- 
mg  thus,  Harold  accepted  the  note  aH  a  rapprochement,  an 
mdirect  rooponmg  of  relations  between  the  two  high  contract- 
ing parties.  If  Aunt  Amelia  held  out  the  right  hand  of  friend- 
Hhip  to-day  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  that  recalcitrant 
ilaughter  of  hers,  for  all  hor  fads  and  fancies,  would  follow 
suit  most  amicably  to-morrow. 

'  My  dear  Harold,'   Mrs.  Knyvett  wrote,  without  the 
faintest  show  of  resentment,  or  even,  for  that  matter,  of 
Christian  forgiveness  either,  '  please  excuse  pencil.     Here 
we  are,  up  in  a  heathenish  place  among  the  snowy  moun- 
tains,  which  they  call  Grande  Kabyhe,  stopping  at  a  fort 
whore  an  outbreak  of  the  natives,  it  seems,  may  be  any 
moment  expected,  and  indebted  for  our  daily  (sour)  bread 
to  the  hospitaUty  of  a  frivolous  and  ill-regulated  young 
frenchwoman,  whose  manners,  I  fear,  are  hardly  a  good 
example  for  such  a  high-spirited  giri  as  our  dear  Iris.     We 
left  Algiers  for  this  dreadful  place  almost  immediately  after 
our  arrival  m  iU  country ;  and  here  Iris  has  kept  us  ever 
since,  much  against  my  will,  away  from  her  comfortable 
home  at  Sidi  Aia  (which  is  really  a  delicious  house),  huntiu- 
up  some  mythical  claims  to  her  estate,  set  forward  on  beha,  f 
of  a  poor  bare-footed  pagan  girl  of  the  name  of  Meriem,  or 
something  of  that  sort.     I  won't  write  to  you  about  this 
however,  at  any  length,  as  I  understand  dear  Tom  doesn't 
want  the  matter  discussed  in  London.    My  real  object  in 
troubling  you  to-day  is  merely  to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  do  me  a  little  favour.     To  add  to  my  misfortune, 
as  ill-luck  will  have  it,  I've  managed  in  the  last  few  days  to 
get  a  bad  attack  of  my  old  enemy  bronchii  s,  which  has 
come  on  severely  since  the  snow  began  to  fah  thick  on  the 
upper  mountains.     I  haven't  had  such  a  bad  turn  of  it  for 
years  and  years,  and  I'm  writing  this  with  a  very  blunt 
pencil  (as  you  see)  in  bed,  for  the  houses  here  are  most  ill- 
constructed,  and  it's  quite  impossible,  with  aU  one's  nains 
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to  keep  the  draught  out  through  those  horrible  win^owf. 
What  I  want  to  know,  therefore,  is,  whether  you'll  be  ho 
good,  like  a  dear  boy,  as  to  call  at  our  house  and  a«<k  Martha 
tor  mv  bronchitis  kettle,  and  the  inhaler,  and  spray- machine, 
and  all  the  preHcriptions  and  medical  things  in  the  lower 
right-hand  drawer  of  the  spare  bedroom  dressing-table. 
Please  put  them  up  in  a  neat  parcel,  and  take  them  all 
(addressed  to  me)  to  Dr.  Yate-Westbury'g  (I  forget  where 
he  liyes  in  St.  John's  Wood,  but  you  can  look  his  place  up 
in  the  "Post  Office  Directory").  He's  coming  over  to 
Algiers  foi*  the  seasor  aext  week,  as  Iris  learns  from  the 
Sidi  Aia  people ;  and  if  you  ask  him,  I've  no  doubt  in  the 
world  he'll  be  glad  to  bring  the  things  over  for  me,  as  he 
owns  the  next  house  to  ours  on  the  hill  at  Mustapha. 
Thanking  you,  by  anticipation,  for  your  kindness  in  this 
matter,  and  with  best  love,  in  which  Iris  (who's  out  at 
present)  would  no  doubt  join,  believe  me,  my  dear  Harold, 
'  •  Ever  your  affectionate  Aunt, 

'  Amelia  Maby  Knyvett.' 

The  perusal  of  this  fond  and  foolish  letter,  as  he  loitered 
over  the  anchovy  toast  at  breakfast,  afforded  Harold  Knyvett 
in  his  own  soul  the  keenest  enjoyment.  '  The  Whitmarshes 
are  all  donkeys,'  he  thought  internally,  with  the  self-con- 
gratulatory smile  of  the  very  superior  person ;  '  but  Aunt 
Amelia's  really  the  biggest  donkey  of  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
The  idea,  now,  of  her  blurting  out  like  that  the  secret  of 
what  it  is  that's  taken  them  all  over  to  Algeria  I  And  to 
me,  too,  of  all  people  in  the  world  I  How  mad  that  old  ass 
her  brother'd  be  if  only  he  knew  what  a  precious  mess  his 
affectionate  sister's  gone  and  made  of  it.  "  Doesn't  want 
the  matter  discussed  in  London,"  indeed  I  The  transparent 
idiot  1  I  suspected  as  much  when  I  heard  he'd  gone  across 
with  Iris  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  So  they've  found 
out  some  young  woman  who  claims  to  be  Clarence  Knyvett's 
heir  and  representative  I  Well,  well,  we  may  try  that  tack 
in  the  end,  if  all  other  plans  fail,  and  my  own  little  will  mis- 
carries anyhow.  But  it  won't  miscarry ;  it's  as  safe  as 
houses — and  a  great  deal  safer,  too,  in  these  earthquaky 
ages.  For  houses  nowadays  are  no  better  than  Three  per 
Cents.    I'd  no  idea  my  dear  relations  were  away  from 
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Alffier.!     What  a  strokn  of  luck!     Tho   house  ▼•cftnt  f 

h^o^cmll  '\i:\^''^^\'\^--[  up  Aunt  Arnolia'B  ^'1' 
bronchitis  f  It  a  a  nplonuid  chtinoo  for  mo  to  «ot  to  Si.li 
Am  whilo  they're  al    away  from  it.  and  <liHcover  n  y  w 

diX.rtT  ^  ""^""^  ■■"  '*'"  ^'"''^  ^•^"'  "^  '^'^^  convenient 
i'or  Jlaiold  Knyvott,  who  left  nothing  to  chance    ha<l 

arranged  beforehand  the  matter  of  the  davonijort 

H«  finished  his  coffee  and  lighted  a  cigarette  :  then  ho 

??r' Yarl^' w'\'r  ^^^^^V^^^^^^^y  in  one  hand  befo  e  li  " 
Dr  Yato-Wo8tl)ury!  Ha,  ha  I  An  idou  I  In  luck  again 
Aunt  Amelia  had  unconsciously  miggostod.  byasindo  phrase 
the  m.Bsing  link  in  his  grand  sohemo.  Une^^i  KTs 
doubt  ul  and  Aunt  Amelia  had  cleared  it  Sp.  He  would 
bnng  that  proud  Ins  to  her  knees  at  last  I  Ho  would  make 
her  marry  him  or  give  up  her  property 

Ho  stroked  his  chin,  and  smiled  to  himself.  Dr.  Yato- 
Westbury  I  The  groat  authority  upon  nervous  disease  I  Ho 
saw  his  way  clear  now  to  a  voyage  to  Algiers.  The  man 
was  an  enthusiast  for  the  Algerian  ch^mate.  It  was 
notorious  that,  having  land  to  sell  there,  ho  regarded 
the  place  as  an  absolute  panacea  for  all  the  ills  that  llosh  is 
heir  to,  and  especially  for  all  forms  of  nervous  disorder  A 
nervous  disorder  then,  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  secure 
»  good  plea  for  visiting  Sidi  Aia. 

Harold  Knyvett,  to  be  sure,  was  in  boisterous  health. 
He  had  started  in  life  with  those  two  famous  allies  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  '  a  bad  heart  and  a  good  digestion  * 
?l™  T  T^""  i''"?.  anything  yet  to  f-.pair  eittier  of 
them.  Leave  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  therefore,  would  he 
ditticult  to  get  on  any  othor  pretext ;  but  a  nervous  disorder  I 
.here,  the  strongest-bmlt  and  seemingly  healthiest  man  mav 
succumb  any  day  to  an  unexpected  malady.  Fired  with  the 
Idea,  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  a  hansom  at  once 
.  lo""  a.  T  ^*^°?°"„  Library,'  he  cried  aloud  to  the  cabby, 
12,  St.  James  s  Square ;  and  look  sharp,  for  I'm  in  a 
precious  hu^-ry.'  ^  *«  *u  » 

There  was  time  before  office-hours  to  look  up  the  question 
He  reached  the  library,  rushed  upstcire    and   tool   down 
from  the  shelf  •  Yate- Westbury  on  Diseases  on  the  Nervous 
bystem .     He  would  hocus  the  doctor  out  of  his  own  treatise. 
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In  t«n  niinutes,  Ue  Wad  ch  >Mn,  dlg^ted,  and  w-^mi^f *^^ 
hii  dloeaee:  he  know  the  syrnptonih  of  hi«  particuur  malady 
an  lit  as  Yate-Wo8.bury  himielf  could  have  told  him  them. 
A  t^  tchin^^  of  the  ftnier«--veH,  yoB.  iuet  80 ;  a  nervouH 
hcmblinK  ah<H.t  the  corners  of  the  month  ;  loss  of  memory^ 
decreaie  of  appetite,  frequont  HleoplesBnoHS.  accompanied  l^ 
a  Rowing  tern  ency  to  dwell  miPitely  upon  lon^pajt  events 
fn^he  niuht  watcfieH  ;  incapacity  to  wnto  down  the  exact 
word  or  phraHe  ho  wanted^  forKctfulnens  of  namofl,  even 
with  the  nearest  and  dearoRt  friends  or  acouaintanceH.  Ho 
had  swallowed  the  whole  diaKnosis  entire  \)cfort.  ^^^J^f'^^ 
off  in  hot  baste  to  the  oftice;  he  wan  the  victim  of  a  s»ow 
and  insidious  decay ;  he  needed  rest,  chan^'(   c  i  air,  relaxa- 

*'li  Ihe  door  of  his  room  at  the  Board  of  Tra  le  ho  met  his 
chief,  with  a  vacuous  smile  on  his  carefully  -  composed 

""'^hl'^ning.  Mr.-.r— .•  he  said,  and  paused   ir- 
resolute      T  .en.  with  a  sudden  air  of  frankneo.  he  drew  h.s 
hand  acros.  his  forehead,  and  added  auickly.  '  Mv  dear  s^r 
you'll  hardly  credit  it.  but  I've  actually  managed  to  forgot 
your  name.     1  ^an't  think  what's  coming  over  my  poor  head 

^  a^ve  noticed  that  before,'  his  chief  answered,  with  a  good; 
natured  laugh.  •  For  a  long  time  past.  In  fact.  I  ve  observed, 
Knyvett.  that  your  memory  hasn't  been  by  any  means  so 
brisk  and  keen  as  it  used  to  be.  You've  seemed  preoccupied 
and  absorbed  and  moony  and  distracted.  If  I  were  you,  do 
you  know,  my  dear  fellos^  I'd  not  lose  a  day ;  I  d  consult 

Yate-Westbury.'  ^     , , 

Harold  had  hard  work  to  repress  a  smile.  Could  any- 
thing on  earth  have  happenod  more  opportunely  ?  It  ca^ne 
in  the  very  nick  of  time,  'M  if  he  himself  had  carefully 
aneled  for  it.  No  douV,t„  indoe  1,  he  had  been  preoccupied 
of  late.  When  a  man's  engaged  *  i  all  his  leisure  moments 
with-aheml-drawingupawillfor  a  deceased  person  he 
may  well  have  but  little  attention  left  to  spare  for  the  dull 
and  dry  details  of  exports  and  imports  I  _ 

« You  think  s  ?'  he  murmured,  with  well-assumed  alarm. 
•  I'm  sorry  for  that.  But  I've  felt  it  coming  on  myself,  for 
the  last  two  months  or  so.    My  mind  seems  to  have  lost  its 
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always  so  sound  and  roaaorabie     I'm    i^"  i  i    "  ^^^"^l"  ' 
to  go  to  Yate- Wostbury  •  ^^  "^  ^  Persuaded  hun 

IlaroldThuTfor  moS^bv^'f  ^"'  ^^^^^/  °^^^'  ''^^^^^^or,, 
withou    dHav  fco  fh«  f„^  extraneous  advice,  wont  round 

hin^se^f  as  hTs  mice's  nSwTr^^^^        .^f^  introduced 
(Btrai,.ht  out  of  tt  bS  ^^t^tl  '^^'^'/^    "'  '^"^P^^"^« 

Miixed  vvitli  mtemal  nH.?!  V*^  ^^''^  attention,  not  un- 

had  never  con  ^ac?2Twi^f^  i''^"'^^  °^««  ^^ 

it  be  so    forjTarold'«  a.^f'''''  ^^P^^^^  '     ^nd  well  migli^ 

vvay,  Harold  answered,  plnvinr,  ««>. i-  .    ,      . 
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tioualy  with  his  Angora  on  a  button  of  his  coat,  While  he 
endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  twiuch  and  jerk  as  conspicuously  as  possible,  *  notmng 
much,  thank  Heaven  1  I'm  not  troubled  that  way.  I  Ion  t 
think  of  anything  of  the  slightest  importance.  Merely 
minute  old  childish  reminiscences,  and  all  that  sort  of  thmg. 
The  specialist  smiled  a  grim  smile  of  recognition— as,  to 
be  sure,  he  might,  for  the  symptom  confirmed  his  own 

diagnosis.  ,  ...     ,,    ,«,  i 

« And  why  do  you  pull  about  your  button  like  that .    ne 
askeC,  darting  down  upon  him  with  sudden  emphasis. 

Harold  glanced  down,  and  pretended  for  the  first  moment 
to  notice  the  movement. 

'  I— I  don't  know  why,'  he  answered  meekly.     '  I  wasn  t 
aware  I  was  pulling  it  about  till  you  called  my  attention  to 

it.     Indeed,  Dr.— er— er '  and  he  forgot  the  name  with 

the  most  skilful  innocence, '  I  don't  think  I  pull  thmgs  about 

so  usually.'  ,  .  ,.  .      i    a 

•  Do  you  haggle  over  names  much  ?'   the  specialist  asked, 

with  a  knowing  look.    *  I  noticed  you  forgot  what  mine  was 

this  moment.'  ,,  ,  .    ^ 

Harold  hugged  himself  inwardly  on  the  perfect  way  m 

which  he  was  diddling  his  man  with  such  a  transparent 

fiction.  ,  ,  .     - 

A  good  caal  of  late,'  he  answered,  his  fingers  rising  up 
once  more  to  the  button,  as  if  unconsciously.  '  But  it  11 
s  )on  pass  over,'  he  added,  with  pretended  nervousness.  It 
won't  go  on  long.  A  mere  passing  aihnent.  I U  be  ail  right 
again  in  a  week  or  two,  I  fancy.'  _ 

«  Look  here,  Mr.  Knyvett,'  the  doctor  said  seriously.  i 
woi  "t  conceal  from  you  the  painful  fact  that  your  case  is  a 
dangerous  one— a  listinctly  dangerous  one.  We  must  be 
very  careful.  We  must  face  these  facts.  You  know  what 
this  sort  of  thing  generally  leads  to  ?'  He  lowered  his  voice 
and  almost  whispered  in  his  ear,  '  Insanity,  ^y  dear  sir- 
simple  insanity.'  ^   -,     .       tt 

'Harold  assumed  a  profoundly-horrified  air.  He  was  a 
good  actor,  and  had  the  muscles  of  his  face  well  under  con- 

trcl 

'  You  doD'l  mean  to  say  so  !'  he  cried,  jn  apparent  alarm. 
•Oh,  don't  say  that,  Dr.-l-er— er--Yate-iJia8ibui:y/ 


he 


alarm. 
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Dr^  Yate-Westbury  closed  his  lips  tight. 
There's  only  one  thing  for  you  to  do,'  he  said,  with  em, 

Llidav'Totlf  '""'^  °^^^*  *?'«  *  boliday-i^oril^c^ 
Holiday.     No  half-measures— a  thorough  change     I  see  hv 

your  eyes  you've  been  over-exciting  yourself  tof much  about 

some  business  or  other  lately.    You  have  the  air  of  a  maa 

who  has  been  profoundly  absorbed  by  private  affairs      A 

bachelor  you  say ;  self-centred  I  self-centred  I     The  root  of 

di  t7«  ;/^  P!?P^'  ^'^^^^  ^^*  '''  i*-  You  need  clmnge  of  air 
distraction  diversion,  amusement.  You  should  go  abroad  • 
Nice,  sha.l  we  say?  or  Mentone?  or  Monte  cfrlo?'  He 
paused  for  a  second,  and  stroked  his  chin.  '  Or  stay  'he 
went  on,  as  if  struck  by  an  inspiration,  '  why  not  AMers? 
It  B  the  very  place  for  people  who  suffer  from  special  fymp- 
toms.     Air  s  sedative,  soothing,  and  extremely  bland.     As 

MonTr'' W.'\\r  ^^'"^°^  *^-:\-yBelf  for  L  winter  on 
Monday.  You  d  better  come  with  me.  In  your  present 
state  o/health,  you  need  constant  medical  advice andTtS 
twlJ^  ^^'  ^  ""'l!?  o^^^Btapha,  just  next  door  to  your  unc?e 
Sir  Arthur  s  Miss  Knyvett's  there  now  already  I  beheve 
so  you'll  find  yourself  at  once  in  the  bosom  of  Jiur  family^ 

Ldn'fT^  ^Tv?  ^^'l^'J  ^^^  ^''  ^^*  l^Bt  season.  We 
needn  t  say  anything  to  her  or  others  about  our  fears  and 

suspicions  for  the  future,  of  course '  here  Dr    Yate 

Westbury  nodded  and  smiled  with  an  air  of  profound  pro- 
fessional mystery.  '  Mum's  the  word  there.  ^I'll  give  you 
a  certificate  of  a  non-committing  so.'wor  the  Board  of  Trade 
people;  you  know  the  line  of  country-overwork ;  nervous 
exhaustion ;  need  of  rest  and  change  of  scene ,  and  you'U 

n?/7H*°..'*'f  ri^  ^1.^?^""^  ^^^^^^g  Cr^BB  on  Monday.' 
Harold  thanked  his  dismterested  adviser  with  gloomv 
gratitude,  and  completed  his  arrangements  with  an  internal 
chuckle.  As  he  left  the  room,  he  didn't  himself  obser" 
his  Angers  were  toying  once  more  in  a  nervous  way  with 
that  unfortunate  button.  If  he  had,  indeed,  he  would  only 
have  reflected  with  a  mental  smile  that  he  was  simulating 
the  symptoms  even  better  than  he  intended.  But  Dr  Yate 
Westbury  noticed  it  with  his  keen  glance,  and  remarked  to 
his  assistant,  as  Harold  disappeared  towards  the  front- 
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upon  him.  Premonitory  signs  01  acute  dementia;  and 
what's  more  odd,  the  worst  among  them  are  not  at  all  the 
ones  he  himself  seems  to  think  the  most  importQ.nt  t' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

STaiCTLY   PROFESSIONAL. 

To  Harold  Knyvett  the  voyage  to  Algiers  came  as  a  welcome 
amusement.     He  really  wanted  to  rest;    he  was  glad  to 
escape  from  London  fog  and  London  mud,  after  the  intense 
strain  of  the  last  few  months,  to  the  olives,  and  mulberry- 
trees,  and  evergreens  of  the  South.     As  the  train  de  luxe 
from  Paris  rolled  along  in  the  early  morning  light  down  the 
wide  Rhone  Valley,  past  gardens  still  gay  with  roses  and 
anemones,  past  cypress  walls  that  guarded  the  tender  vine- 
yards from  the  cold  blast  of  the  icy  mistral,  past  distant 
vi8t£-3  of  the  snow-clad   Alps,  past   fields  wLere  bronzed 
Proven9al   peasants   toiled  in   the  broad   sunshine  among 
luscious  flowers,  he  was  gratified  at  tha  success  of  his  ruse, 
and  delighted  at  the  freshness  and  perennial  beauty  of  the 
ever-glorious  Mediterranean  borderland.    A  certain  indefinite 
exaltation  of  success  filled  all  his  heart.     Things  were  going 
well  with  him.     Fortune  favoured.     For  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Mustapha,  to  the  very  next  house  to  Sir  Arthur's  villa, 
with  the  forged  will  buttoned  safely  up  in  his  inner  breast- 
pocket, and  all  in  the  most  natural  possible  fashion.    Even 
the  suggestion  to  '  Try  Algiers '  had  rot  come  from  within. 
His  chief  had  recommended  him  to  consult  Yate-Westbury ; 
and  Yate-Westbury  would  be  able  to  relate  hereafter  to  his 
acquaintances  the  curious  coincidence  how  this  lucky  young 
man  in  the  Board  of  Trade  had  come  to  him  f'^r  advice^, 
quite  by  accident,  about  a  nervous  complaint— overwork  ancT 
loss  of  memory ;  how  he  had  urged  him  to  visit  the  soothmg 
climate  of  North  Africa ;  and  how  the  upshot  of  it  all  was 
the  incidental  discovery  of  the' Ic  ng-lost  will,  unearthed  in 
Bome  remote  corner  of  Sir  Artliar's  villa— that  will  which 
restored  the  property  to  the  rightful  heir,  and  brought 
about  at  last  the  happy  reunion  of  the  Knyvett  family, 
ij'or  he  meant  to  marry  irii*  m  me  iung-iiAi*.     j."«  «»«««« 
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itself  was  now  to  some  extent  a  minor  matter.     He  regarded 

h«Tr  V'  ^T'?'  ^?  ^°  ""*^-     A°^  *he  end  was  to  bring 

wmy?^my  ^  ""  ^'"'^'  '•  *'  '""^P"^  ^^^  *°  °^^^^  ^^^ 

He  loved  Iris.  He  «;o?i/^  have  Iris.  No  power  in  tha 
world  should  keep  him  from  Iris.  The  only  girTon  earth  he 
had  ever  cared  twopence  about;  the  only  girl  on  earth  who 
was  really  worthy  of  him. 

So  he  rolled  ale,  ,g  in  high  good-humour  down  to  Marseilles 
seemg  success  now  well  in  view,  and  went  with  joy  on  board 
the  VMe  de  Naples  which  was  to  carry  Harold  iS^ett  and 
ol'sun^y'iScl'^^^^^^    "^"  included-to  the  gold^  shores 

intoW«h?l^?r^^^'^.*°  ^'  P^'^'^"«'   i^^^^^'  was  that 
mtolerable  old  bore  of  a  nervous  speciahst,  who  insisted 
upon  treatmg  him  as  a  critical  patient-half  cracS'n 
short-and  readmg  him  sermons  on  the  absolute  need 'for 
^stractmg  his  mind  from  his  own  absorbing  personality 
Harold  Knyvett  didn't  want  his  mind  distracted^ust  then' 
He  was  more  than  distracted  enough  already.     It  was  a 
nuisance   when  you  preferred  to  admire  the  blue  bay  and 
the  white  Proven9al  hills  receding  in  the  distance  tobp 
compelled  to  listen  to  that  frantic%ld  idiot'    professional 
fhJt  ^°^^%^^^^  ^^  ^i^d  spasmodically  from  toe  to  time 
the  necessity  for  keeping  up  somehow  the  n.ost  prominent 
symptoms.     Not  that  the  twitching  of  the  fingers^gave  Wm 
much  trouble  by  this  time.     Practice  makes^perfect     H^ 
was  able  to  manage  i.M  part  of  the  farce,  thank  goodness 
without  the  slightest  apparent  effort.     Th^  state  of  nemfus 
tension  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  consciouress 
of  holding  the  forged  will  concealed  about  his  person  and 

well-laid  scheme,  made  a  certain  amount  of  uneasy  fin-erina 
indeed,  perfectly  natural  to  him.  You  can  simulaCnefvous-' 
ness  readily  enough  when  you  really  feel  it ;  the  difficulfcv 
would  have  been  in  Harold's  condition,  to  simiJate  the 
calm  of  uneventful  existence.  ^^^uiaie  me 

'  What  you  have  most  to  guard  against,'  Dr  Yate- 
Westbury  remarked  once  in  a^onfidential  undertone  as 
they  paced  the  deck  together,   cigar  in  mouth    ?L  too 

exclusive  a  finnnftr>frof.mn    «*    ,v„-.,;j    "_  ja    ^i ,   .       '       ^°     ''"" 
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own  personality  and  your  own  interests.  You  live  too  much 
in  yourself,  my  dear  sir  ;  that's  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
Your  brain's  wrapped  up  in  private  schemes  and  designs  and 
ideas ;  I  can  see  thorn  whirling  and  circling  in  your  head. 
You  ought  to  be  married,  and  enlarge  your  sphere  ;  a  wife 
and  children  would  drive  all  that  sort  of  thing  promptly  out 
of  you.' 

Harold  laughed  in  his  sleeve  to  think  how  curiously  the 
mad-doctor  bad  put  his  finger  by  accident  upon  the  very 
point.  Hem  acu  tetigit.  His  mind  was  indeed  wrapped 
up  in  private  schemes  and  designs  and  ideas.  He  stroked 
his  breast-pocket  stealthily  with  his  hand  outside.  It  was 
safe,  quite  safe,  that  precious  document  I  He  could  feei  it 
rustle  under  the  coat  as  he  pressed.  His  private  schemes 
and  designs  and  ideas,  indeed  !  Ah,  yes,  but  they  all  led 
on  by  a  direct  route  to  that  very  marriage  which  the  doctor 
counselled.  A  wife  and  children  I  Ho,  bo !  the  humour  of 
it  I  Well— a  wife,  if  you  like ;  a  wife's  all  right  enough ; 
but  as  for  the  children,  why,  Harold  was  strongly  incUned 
to  say  about  them,  '  Le  Eoy  s'avisera.'  He  didn't  want  a 
parcel  of  noisy  brats  running  about  the  place — the  mansion 
of  his  fancy.  All  he  wanted  was  a  peaceful  interchange  of 
ideas  in  spacious  g  imds  with  such  a  girl  as  Iris — a  pleasant 
companion  laid  on  is  it  were,  like  the  gas,  and  the  water, 
and  the  electric  beLa,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  amuse 
and  divert  him  with  her  chatty  conversation  and  her  tender 
playfulness. 

'  The  great  error  of  the  nervous  consti'oution,'  the 
specialist  went  on,  puffing  away  reflectively  at  one  of 
Harold's  very  best  Fortuna  di  Cubas,  *  is,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it,  selfishness.  My  system  of  cure  consists 
entirely  in  such  a  course  of  rational  treatment  as  will  succeed 
in  taking  the  patient  fairly  out  of  himself.  The  narrow 
circle  of  one's  own  interests  leads  at  last  to  nervous 
disintegration.  People  should  avoid  being  too  self-centred. 
That  way,  as  Shakespeare  says,  madness  lies.  One's  got 
strenuously  to  fight  against  it,  or  else  to  succumb  to  it. 
Have  you  read  my  book  on  Mental  Disease  ?  You  know 
the  theory  I  there  lay  down  on         origin  of  insanity  ?' 

The  subject  was  intensely  distasteful  just  then  to 
Harold. 
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* ?®*,i^i.^*y®°'*'' ,^*  answered,  with  some  asperity.  'I 
avoid  all  books  on  the  brain,  on  principle  '  r-    j       * 

'  Well  my  theory  is,'  Yate-Westbury  went  on  with  pro- 
fessional  zeal,  disregarding  his  tone,  'that  insanity's  not  a 
melady  of  the  intellect  at  all,  as  most  people  imagine:  it's 
a  m.  > ..  ,dy  of  the  social  and  moral  nature.  A  man  who  lives 
P  h..^  ,hy,  varied,  natural  life— who  mixes  freely  with  his 
fellow-men-who  troubles  himself  much  about  their  welfare 
and  their  happiness— who  reads  and  thinks  and  works  and 
plays-who  vividly  represents  to  himself  the  feelings  and 
wishes  and  ideas  of  others-such  a  man  as  that,  now,  never 

frl\T  '  ^?-  ^^'  "^  temptation.  His  surroundings  are 
too  sane  and  his  interests  too  numerous.  A  family,  friends 
pubhc  duties,  society-all  those  are  safeguards  against  the 
msane  tendency  Literature,  science,  art,  politics-the 
wider  your  world  the  less  your  chance  of  nervous  derange! 
ment.  But  the  follow  who  lives  a  purely  selfish,  concen- 
trated  life-the  bachelor  who  takes  £s  ease  all  day  long  at 
his  club-the  man  of  means  who  finds  society  and  family 
ties  a  bore  whose  social  instincts  are  inefficiently  awakened 
whose  public  spirit  is  dormant  or  non-existent- those  are 
the  people  if  you  look  around,  who  go  mad  easily.  They 
take  to  hobbies,  or  else  to  monomanias.  Some  pet  design  or 
soD^e  favounte  scheme,  most  often  purely  personal,  absorbs 
their  energies.  If  it  succeeds,  they  go  mad  with  delight  ;j 
It  fails,  they  go  mad,  per  contra,  with  disappointment ' 

Harold  s  fingers  toyed  unconsciously  with  the  top  button 
of  his  tweed  tourist  suit.  The  precious  paper  rustled 
melodiously  underneath.  The  sound  was^like  muffled 
music  in  his  ears.  mumea 

'You  think  so?'  he  said,  half  stifling  a  yawn.  'You 
think  insanity  depends  upon  self-concentration  ?' 

•  ^^^\  so  !'  Yate-Westbnry  echoed,  with  a  touch  of  con- 
tempt m  the  intonation  of  his  voice.     '  Think  bo  I     My  dear 
sir,  I  don't  thmk  so ;  I  know  it.     I've  studied  the  que^stion 
The  proof's  just  this     You  must  have  met  madmen  ovei 
and  over  again  m  asylums ' 

I  £<?°^'*  visit  asylums.'  Harold  interposed  drily, 
btill.  you  must  have  met  madmen,  anyhow,*^ the  doctor 
went  on  warming  up  to  his  subject,  '  who  thoughtthey 
were  rich,  who  thought  they  were  poor,  who  thonf  hf  '3 
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were  Napoleon,  who  thought  they  were  the  rightful  heirs  to 
the  Crown,  who  thought  they  were  the  authors  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  who  thought  they  were  persecuted  by  wicked  rela- 
tions, who  thought  they  were  the  Czar  or  the  Prophet 
MahoniMed.  But  you  never  mot  a  madman  anywhere  who 
thought  somebody  else  had  come  into  a  fortune,  somebody 
else  was  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  somebody  else  was  followed 
and  annoyed,  somebody  else  was  the  ill-used  inheritor  of  the 
Throne  of  England.  Self,  self,  self,  self.  All  insane  people 
have  but  one  cry :  7  am  this,  I  am  that,  I  am  the  other. 
It's  1, 1,  7,  whatever  they  say.  They  forget  their  children, 
their  wives,  their  friends,  their  enemius  ;  but  they  never  for 
a  single  moment  forget  their  own  delusion,  or  their  own 
pet  grievance.' 

Harold  moved  away  restlessly,  with  a  moody  air,  towards 
the  side  of  the  ship.  This  talk  annoyed  him.  He  didn't 
want  to  be  bored  by  abstract  discussions  about  the  habits 
and  manners  and  natural  history  of  the  insane,  when  he  was 
going  to  Algiers  to  prove  his  title  to  a  splendid  estate,  and  to 
compel  his  cousin  Iris  to  marry  him  i  He  was  full  of  him- 
self, and  resented  boredom.  A  man  can't  be  worried  with 
rubbish  like  that  while  all  his  soul  brims  over,  seething  with 
one  great  design,  on  whose  success  or  failure  he  has  staked 
his  whole  future  fate  and  happiness.  One  picture  alone 
now  usurped  his  brain  and  monopolized  consciousness — the 
picture  of  himself,  rummaging  drawers  at  the  villa  at  Sidi 
Aia,  and  engaged  in  discovering  Sir  Arthur's  will— the 
forged  one,  of  course ;  but-  that  was  a  detail — in  some  hidden 
corner  of  his  uncle's  escritoire. 

And  then  to  be  obliged  to  listen  respectfully  to  that  old 
image  droning,  droning,  droning  on — 'The  graat  thing  to 
avoid  is  intense  preoccupation  with  one's  own  affairs;  too 
profound  an  entanglement  in  any  private  or  personal  piece 
of  business.  To  people  oi  the  selfish  or  self-centred  type, 
such  preoccupation  is  frequently  next  door  to  fatal.  It 
drives  tliem  at  last  by  slow  degrees  into  acute  dementia.' 

Good  heavens  1  "Would  the  man  never  cease  his  chatter  ? 
Gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  the  whole  day  long  1  And  Sir 
Arthur  s  will  nestling  all  the  time  in  his  safe  breast-pocket  1 
Preoccupation ,  indeed  1  Who  could  help  being  preoccupied  ? 
Sir  Arthur's  fortune,  and  Iris  Knyvett  1 
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*  AUX    ARMEB,    OITOYENB  I* 

Dp  in  the  mountains,  meanwhile,  strange  things  were 
taking  place  among  those  idyllic  Kabyles.  But  neither 
Le  Marchant  nor  Blake  nor  Moriem  knew  as  yet  any- 
thing about  them. 

It  was  a  chilly  evening  of  Algerian  winter. 

The  naturalist  was  sitting  at  home,  Komewhat  shivering 
in  the  tont,  tryuig  on  a  complete  new  suit  of  woollen  Kabyle 
costume  which  he  had  bought  as  a  curiosity  at  a  neighbour- 
ing market  to  take  home  to  England.  Vernon  Blake  was 
dining  out  by  special  invitation  at  the  Fort,  where  Iris 
and  he  were  conversing  unreproved  with  much  animation 
under  Uncle  Tom's  very  nose — so  unsuspicious  is  age  when 
once  its  views  are  firmly  hardened.  And  Meriem  was 
seated  on  the  hard  mud  floor  in  her  own  room  at  the  Amine's 
cottage,  thinking  in  her  poor  lonely  soul  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  her  if  those  two  flaring  meteors  of 
Englishmen  had  never  darted  with  their  disturbing  influence 
across  her  peaceful,  old-fashioned  Kabyle  horizon. 

But  on  the  hillside  without  a  very  different  scene  might 
have  presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  had  she  happened  to  look 
forth  towards  the  village  platform  from  her  narrow  mud 
window.  For  there,  under  the  open  sky,  and  i;  the  broad 
moonlight,  the  men  of  the  Beni-Merzoug  were  assembled 
together  in  the  ancient  fashion  under  all  arms,  and  in  their 
midst  the  eldest  of  the  marabouts  stood  erect,  with  flashing 
eyes,  and  stretched  his  bare  arms  heavenwards  in  awful 
prayer  before  the  eager  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly. 

'  Hush!'  the  Amine  cried,  with  a  commanding  voice,  as 
the  marabout  beckoned  with  one  hand  for  silence.  'The 
servant  of  Allah  will  speak  over  the  chosen  youths — the 
youths  who  go  forth,  Uke  their  fathers  of  old,  for  ihe 
defence  of  their  fatherland  against  the  infidel  and  the 
oppressor.' 

A  great  stillness  fell  at  his  words  upon  the  entire  meeting. 
The  buzz  and  hum  of  voices  ceased  at  once  to  thrill,  and  the 
men   dropped  down  at  the  signal  on  their  bended  knees 
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rose  in  fumoa  from  a  brazier  in  the  midst — the  poisonous, 
intoxicating  incense  of  haschisch. 

Th:,  marabout  spread  out  both  arms  slowly  over  thuir 
heads.  '  The  blosBing  of  Allah,'  he  cried  aloud,  '  of  Allah, 
the  All-wise,  the  All-merciful,  be  with  you.' 

'  So  be  it,'  the  young  men  responded  solemnly. 

*  Friends,'  the  marabout  be^an,  once  more,  as  they  knolt 
and  bont  their  heads,  in  a  serried  body,  '  you  know  well  the 
crisis,  and  the  custom  of  the  Kabyles.  It  was  the  way  of 
our  fathers,  when  hordes  like  locusts  invaded  their  land,  to 
call  upon  the  chosen  young  men  of  the  tribes  to  band  them- 
selves together  by  solemn  oath  into  a  sacred  legion.  The 
more  forlorn  the  hope,  the  greater  their  courage ;  for  the 
sons  of  the  Kabyles  shrink  not  from  self-sacrifice.  It  is 
your  duty,  too,  in  like  manner,  to  sacrifice  your  lives  to-day 
for  your  country.  To  that  end  we  have  proclaimed  a 
Sacred  War,  when  Islam  shall  rise  in  all  its  might  against 
the  power  pf  the  Infidal.  In  such  a  war  there  is  no  goiL^g 
back.  It  is  as  when  the  lion  rushes  upon  the  spears.  You 
will  take  the  oath  before  the  face  of  Allah.  The  prayers  of 
the  dead  shall  be  read  over  you  all,  for  you  go  to  your  death, 
and  you  come  not  back,  except  upon  trestles,  or  else  with 
victory.  Thrse  who  die  in  this  conflict  shall  be  buried 
apart,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  saints,  in  the  field  of  glory , 
and  each  man  amrng  them,  dying  for  the  Faith,  shall  be 
reckoned  as  a  saini  and  counted  a  Sidi.  Prayers  shall  be 
offered  for  ever  at  his  tomb,  and  the  blessing  of  Allah  shall 
rest  upon  it  always.  But  if  any  of  you  escape  with  loss  of 
honour  from  the  field,  his  corpse  shall  rot  like  a  camel's  in 
the  desert.  He,  and  all  his  kindred,  shall  be  held  for  ever 
in  utter  contenipt  by  all  the  Faithful  as  dogs  and  outcasts.' 

The  young  men  bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  ground  with 
one  accord,  and  with  military  precision.  *  We  accept,'  they 
answered,  *  we  go,  for  Allah !'  and  with  their  faces  turned 
one  wfcy  towards  Mecca,  they  prayed  silently  for  a  few 
minutes. 

*  You  swear,'  the  marabout  said  again,  as  they  rose  from 
the  (ground,  holding  out  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  the  Koran, 
'  you  swear  by  this  sacred  book,  which  came  from  Mecca, 
and  by  the  holy  tomb  of  our  Lord  of  Kerouan.  t)ie  companion 
of  the  Prophet,  to  wage  a  Jehad  to  the  death  against  all 
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Infidels,  and  never  to  return  from  the  field  of  battle  savj 
dead  or  victorious.' 

•  Wo  8 wear,'  the  young  men  answered  solemnly,  with 
uplifted  hands. 

*  Let  a  Taleb  come  forward,'  the  marabout  said,  stretch- 
inghis  bare  arms  once  mure  heavenward. 

Hadji  Daood  ben  Marabot  8tagg«sred  slov/ly  forward,  ard 
took  the  roll  from  the  mai-about's  hands  in  his  trembling 
fingers.  Unfolding  it  spacmodically,  and  with  due  delibera- 
tion, the  toothless  old  man  came  at  last  in  his  search  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  which  enjoins  on  the  Faitiifu'.  the  duty 
of  exterminating  the  infidels  everywhere.  Bonding  over  the 
book,  he  read  those  terrible  lines  aloud  in  their  sonorous 
Arabic,  with  that  peculiar  droning,  sing-song  voice  which 
lends  BO  much  mvstary  and  solemnity  of  tone  to  islahom- 
medan  ceremonial.  His  words  thrilled  them.  Every  curse 
told  home  separately.  The  men,  it  was  clear,  were  deeply 
stirred.  They  clasped  their  short  Kabyle  knives  with 
desperate  resolution  in  their  trembling  fingers,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  the  signal  to  march  upon  their  deadly 
errand. 

The  voice  of  the  reader  wavered  at  last  upon  the  awful 
closing  sentence,  *  Neither  man  nor  woman,  lord  nor  servant, 
old  age  nor  infancv  :  spare  none,  but  slay ;  spill  their  blood  on 
the  gr  ind ;  lot  the  infidels  perish  utterly  from  the  earth, 
saith  Allah.' 

A  deep  murmur  of  '  Amens  '  ran  like  a  shudder  through 
that  heaving  crowd.  Hadji  Daood  sank  back,  exhausted, 
into  the  ring.  Then  the  marabout  stepped  forth  once  more, 
with  his  wild  locks  tossed  shaggily  over  his  bronzed  fore- 
head, and  in  a  loud  voice,  with  foaming  mouth,  began  to 
recite  in  solemn  tones  the  prayers  for  the  dead  over  the 
chosen  youths,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  their  bodies  while 
he  spoke,  as  though  each  of  them  lay  already  on  his  bier  in 
an  open  grave  spread  out  before  him. 

The  effect  was  electric,  overwhelming,  irresistible.  The 
old  men,  standing  round,  sobbed  aloud  over  the  heads  of 
their  doomed  sons.  The  young  men,  kneeling  in  front,  felt 
the  tears  trickle  slowly  down  their  hot  cheeks.  The 
marabout  himself  faltered  once  or  twice  with  a  choking 
Toice,  and  ^ben  went  on  again,  sustained,  as  it  seemed,  in 
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his  holy  tank  by  some  direct  inspiration  of  hin  bloodthirsty 
doity.  His  features  wore  deadly  pale  and  convulHtMl,  and 
his  limbs  wore  working  as  though  drawn  by  wires.  At  the 
close  of  the  prayers,  all  rose  once  more  in  their  long  whito 
robes,  and  the  marabout  cried  aloud,  in  a  more  nmrtial  tone, 
'  You  have  heard  your  duty  !  Go  now  and  perform  it  I 
The  Beni-Yenni  and  the  Aith  Mengi.ellath  are  marching  on 
8t.  Cloud.  March  you,  too,  direct,  and  surprise  the  inlidels 
in  their  beds  as  they  sleep  Slay,  slay,  slay — men,  women 
and  children.  Let  not  one  single  Christian  eHoapo  with  hio 
lifi).  French,  English,  or  Spaniard,  slay  all  alike  ;  but  above 
all,  slay  her,  '^ho  enemy  of  your  race,  tlio  high-heeled 
woman  I  Avenge  on  lier,  and  on  all  beneath  her  roof,  the 
bones  of  the  blessed  Sheikh  el-Haddad  the  Blacksmith! 
Avenge  on  her  the  bones  of  Si  Mohammed  Said  with  the 
Two  Tombs,  whose  holy  romp  ins  she  cast  out  on  the  field  to 
bo  defiled  by  dogs  and  vultures  and  jackals  I' 

"With  a  bud  unearthly  shout,  the  whole  vast  body,  seizing 
rifles  and  swords,  put  itself  tumultuously  and  fiercely  under 
way.  Rol.f^ious  frenzy  and  the  fumes  from  the  brazier  had 
driven  the  men  mad.  Their  lips  were  blue;  their  eyes 
started  from  their  sockets;  great  drops  of  sweat  poured 
down  their  pale  and  haggard  faces.  *  Jehad  I  Jehad  i'  they 
cried,  in  a  mad  shriek  for  vengeance.  *  Death  to  the 
infidel  I  To  St.  Cloud  I  To  St.  Cloud  I  Slay,  slay,  every 
man,  eve/y  woman,  every  child  of  them  1' 

The  musicians  in  front  beat  upon  their  drums,  and 
twanged  aloud  iheir  tortoise-shell  lyres.  The  wild  dis- 
cordant music  of  the  tomtoms  and  castanets  seemed  to 
intensify  and  inflame  their  fury.  '  To  St.  Cloud  I'  the 
marabout  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  fierce  tones, 
bis  hair  now  flying  loose  on  the  breeze  behind,  his  eyes 
bloodshot,  and  his  mouth  foaming.  He  w  wed  his  bare 
arms  wildly  around  him.  '  Slay  the  high-heeled  woman,'  he 
shouted,  •  and  all  her  house,  in  honour  of  Allah  and  Mo- 
hammed his  Prophet ;  and  aast  forth  her  body  for  dogs  to 
eat,  as  Jehu  of  Israel  cast  forth  the  body  of  Jezebel,  the 
idolatress,  before  the  gates  of  Jezreel,  and  as  Omar  the 
Caliph  cast  foi  I  a  the  body  of  the  accursed  Roumi  before  the 
gates  of  Sidon.' 

At  the  word,  he  dragged  a  goat  from  behind  into  their 
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midst.  •  Taste  blooa  f  ho  shrieked,  and  flung  it  towards 
thorn.  With  hidoous  shouts,  the  fanatics  ruHliod,  with 
hooked  fingers,  upon  that  syniboUoal  victim,  toro  it  Hmb 
from  hmb  aUve  and  bleeding,  and  fought  ith  one  another 
like  wild  boaHts  for  the  quivering  morsols,  more  after  the 
fasliiou  of  ravenous  wolves  than  of  human  beings.  Their 
faces  a  ad  hands  reeked  with  blood.  •  Now,  on  to  St. 
Cloud  r  the  marabout  yelled  out,  tearing  a  live  snake  and 
devouring  it  before  their  eyes. 

/Jehad  I  Jehad  I'  the  crowd  shouted  aloud,  in  response, 
with  savage  tumult.  'Slay,  slay  I  the  voice  of  Allah  pro- 
claimc  it  I  A  Holy  War  I  Death,  death  to  the  infidols  !' 
And,  drunk  with  blood  and  haschisch,  they  dashed  madly 
onward.  ^ 

Menem  in  her  own  room,  sitting  still  on  the  floor,  heard 
with  surprise  tJio  tramr  of  feet  and  the  mingled  noise  of 
niany  voices,  and  rushed  to  her  window,  breathless,  to  learn 
the  moaning  of  it.  As  she  did  so,  she  just  caught  the  last 
echoes  of  those  shrill  cries,  '  Jehad  I  Joliad  I  Slay  the  high- 
heeled  woman  and  all  her  house  I  A  iloly  War  I  Death 
death  to  the  infidels !' 

In  a  moment  her  reeling  brain  took  it  all  in.     She  guessed 
what  it  meant.     She  understood  insiinctivoly.     Her  quick 
wit  reali^ied  the  truth  at  once  in  all  its  hideous  implications 
They  were  going  to  St.  Cloud  ♦■o  murder  the  Europeans  i 
And  amongst  them  they  would  murder  Iris  and  Vernon  I 

At  the  sound,  lolam  died  out  within  her. 

For  to  Meriem  a  Jehad  was  no  idle  word  She  had  heard 
awful  tales  on  the  village  platform,  man  ,  mmer  evening 
of  the  great  uprising  of  1870.  She  had  ueard  from  the 
mouths  of  the  actors  themselves  how  the  religious  fanatics 
of  that  troublous  time  had  massacred,  in  hot  blood,  the 
entire  population  of  Palaestro ;  had  carried  off  into  slavery 
the  women  and  children  of  the  European  villages  scattered 
throughout  Kabylie ;  had  burnt  to  the  ground  every  farm- 
house, church,  and  oil-mill  in  the  mountains ;  had  besieged 
Bougie  and  invested  Djidjelly ;  hau  spread  fire  and  slaughter 
far  and  wide  through  the  land,  from  the  valley  at  Tizi-Ouzou 
to  the  eagle's  nest  of  French  soldiers  perched  on  the  preci 
pitous  heiehts  of  Fort  NationaL     She'  " 
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fierce  »ud  fiery  Kabyle  blood  it  up,  neither  ohildInK  mothef 
nor  gpeechlcBi  babe  will  bo  uparod  from  the  •laughUjr  by 
tholr  lndi«criu»inate  fury.  Bho  knew  that  hor  countrprmen 
would  fall  upon  St.  Cloud  like  wolvet  upon  a  nheopfola,  and 
rond  FriB  and  Vernon  to  pieoei  like  vulturei  in  thuir  fanatic 

ouidnesi. 

A  Holy  Wor  I  A  campaign  againBt  the  infidels  I  Vomon 
and  Irii— her  dearoBt  on  ewth  I  In  that  dociaivo  nionjenl 
the  faith  of  hor  ciiildijood  went  down  like  water  before  her 
inHtinetivo  feeling's.  At  all  hazards,  »ho  must  save  the  livoi 
of  the  Clnititians  I  .  .     n 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do :  to  make  at  once,  with  all 
■peed,  for  the  valley  of  Tizi-Ouzou.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
warn  the  garrison  at  St.  Cloud.  She  saw  hor  countrymen 
wore  >vell  on  the  road  to  the  fort,  already,  and  she  could 
never  hope  to  pass  them  by  undetected,  even  if  her  feet  were 
fleet  enough  and  strong  enough  to  overtake  them  and  outrun 
them,  iiut  the  garrison,  though  surprised,  might  hold  out 
tillmo:ning.  She  had  heard  of  the  iron  wires  that  carry 
news  '  nth  lightning  speed  for  the  infidel— of  the  iron-horse 
that  drags  his  carriages  like  clouds  before  the  sirocco.  If 
she  could  but  reach  Tizi-Ouzou  and  warn  the  French  there 
to  telegraph  to  Algiers,  help  might  yet  arrive  in  time  to 
save  them.  To  save  Iris :  to  save  Vernon  I  The  Kabylo 
within  her  was  forgotten  altogether  in  her  burning  desire  to 
protect  from  death  those  two  she  had  learned  to  love  so 
dearly.  Traitress  as  she  might  be  to  her  .  .vn  people,  she 
had  but  one  thought— to  save  Iris  and  Vernon  1 

She  lifted  the  latch  of  the  rude  door  and  stole  out  unper- 
ceived  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  where  Eustace  stood 
within,  in  the  Kabyle  dross  he  had  just  been  trying  on,  and 
which  transformed  him  at  once  into  a  perfect  native. 
;  *  '.lorn  started  to  see  him,  but  l.ad  no  time  for  comments. 
'  Eustace,'  she  cried  in  haste,  snatching  up  a  flaBk  that  lay 
upon  the  box,  '  they've  made  a  Jehad— a  sacred  war.  My 
people  have  risen.  It's  death  to  the  mfidels.  They're 
marching  on  to  St.  Cloud  to  kill  the  Christians.  The  whole 
village  together  has  turned  out  in  arms.  I  «aw  them  myself 
—the  marabout  at  their  head  I  They  mean  '  )  kill  every 
soul  in  the  Fort  I     What  can  we  do— to  save  Iris  and 
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In  her  ifcartlod  face  Eustace  read  the  whole  troth  inRtlne- 
tively  %%  once.  He  knew  the  Irnpetuous  Mo.  lorn  nature  too 
well  to  doubt  that  Meriem  was  right  in  her  strange  story.  •  W« 
must  go  on  and  warn  thorn,'  he  cried  in  answer  horricdly. 

•  Too  late  I'  Morioiu  sobbed  out.  •  No  chance  for  that  I 
They're  on  the  road  alroady.  Our  people  have  started.  I 
sa*  tham  go.  There's  no  other  way  down.  We  oould 
never  get  nast  them.' 

'Can  they  Mngraph  to  Tigi-Ouzou?'  Eustaoo  asked  in 
haste.  '  If  reinforcements  could  come,  thoy  might  hold  oul 
for  a  day  or  so.' 

Meriem  shook  her  head  despondently.  '  My  people  would 
be  sure  to  cut  the  wire,'  she  answered,  in  agony.  •  They 
know  all  that.  It  crosaoa  the  path.  Even  I,  who  am  only 
a  girl,  had  heard  of  it.'  ^ 

'  Then  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  tramp  to  Tizi-Ouzou,' 
Eustace  answered  at  once,  with  prompt  decision.  'Our 
only  hope  lies  in  rousing  the  authorities  there ;  thoy  might 
telegraph  on  for  help  to  Algiers  and  Fort  National.  Come 
on,  Meriem.  There's  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Come  with 
me,  and  tell  them  when  you  get  there  what  you've  soon 
We  might  ride,  perhaps,  'f  here  are  mules  outsida  Let's 
seize  them,  and  run  down  at  once  to  Tizi-Ouzou.' 

So,  quick  as  thought,  going  forth  from  the  tent,  in  his 
Kabyle  dress  unchanged  as  ho  stood  fit  was  safor  so),  h<* 
tvjght  the  first  two  mules  he  could  find  in  the  iiold,  an^ 
slipping  fu  a  bridle  in  breathless  basto,  mounted  one  of  fchom 
hiiiisolf  to  dercend  the  mountain.  Meriem,  without  ouo  word 
held  and  mounted  the  other.  And  in  such  strr.nge  guise 
did  those  two  set  off  through  the  moonlight  alono,  to  rouso 
the  unconscious  settlers  of  Tizi-Ouzou  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  the  colony. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AMONG  THE  SNOWB. 

They  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  yards  down  tht  path, 
riding  single  file  on  the  narrow  Kabyle  road,  wLich  cactus 
and  aloe  obstructed  on  either  side,  when  suddenly  Meriem. 
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who  wont  first,  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  sharp  and 
short  report  of  a  pistol,  fired  full  in  the  face  of  her  borrowed 
mount.  C'r'r'r,  it  whizzed  past  the  inule'B  very  nooe.  The 
animal  reared  upright  with  terror  on  ita  haunches  for  a 
moment,  and  Meriem,  looking  ahead  towards  the  darkling 
bushes  in  front,  ailed  out  in  Kabyle  tremulously,  but  in 
very  clear  tones  :  '  Who  d  there  ?     Why  fire  at  us  ?' 

As  she  spoke,  two  men  crept  cautiously  out  from  the 
shadow  of  the  lentisk  scrub,  and  one  of  them  answered  in  a 
sulky  voice,  in  the  same  tongue  which  Eustace  could  now 
just  vaguely  follow :  '  Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  oft 
to  to-night,  the  wrong  way  down,  when  the  sons  of  the 
Kabyles  are  marching  in  a  mass  against  the  homes  of  the 
infidel  ?• 

The  men  were  not  of  her  own  tribe,  Meriem  knew  at  once, 
by  their  peculiar  dialect.  They  were  Beni-Yenni,  from  the 
village  beyond  the  Fort,  posted  there,  no  doubt  by  arrange- 
ment, to  guard  the  pass  down  to  Tizi-Ouzou  against  retreat- 
ing Christians.  There  must  be  dozens  more  of  them 
picketed  lower  down  the  road.  To  proceed  that  way  would 
be  clearly  useless.  Ee treat  was  impossible,  so  Meriem  tem- 
porized. '  I'm  a  woman,'  she  said — '  a  true  believer — and 
I  was  going  to  the  '  Uief  of  the  Beni-Yenni,  with  letters  and 
messages  from  the  Amine  of  the  Beni-Merzoug.' 

The  stranger,  advancing,  seized  the  bridle  of  her  mule 
with  a  suspicious  glance. 

'  And  your  husband?'  he  cried,  with  a  \  wl  at  Le  Mar- 
chant.  '  Why  is  he,  a  man  of  military  age,  skulking  from 
the  Holy  War  at  such  a  moment  ?' 

'  My  husband,'  Meriem  answered  with  trembUng  lips, 
hoping  in  her  heart  Eustace  would  have  the  sense  not  to 
break  into  words  and  betray  himself  for  a  Christian,  '  is  a 
deaf  and  dumb  man.  He's  useless  as  a  soldier.  So  my 
uncle,  the  Amine,  has  sent  him  to  take  care  of  me.' 

'  It's  a  lie  !'  the  Kabyle  answered,  wrenching  the  mule 
aside  suddenly,  and  gazing  straight  into  Eustace's  eyes. 
•  Firt,  Mohammed,  fire  I  These  are  traitors — infidels  I  I 
know  the  man's  face.  They're  going  down  to  Tizi-Ouzou  to 
warn  the  garrison.' 

Meriem's  heart  leapt  up  into  her  mouth  at  this  imexpected 
emergency. 
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PnJ^T®-  ^°"''  ^"^^  ^°^  ,™"'  Meriem/  Eustace  cried,  in 

f^^lt'?  T^  f  ^l  ?P^¥  ^'°°^  ^^«  °^°  beast,  and  siz- 
mg  her  tromulouE:  hand  hard  in  his.  Next  moment  a  bullet 
whizzed  hissmg  past  his  ears,  and  a  short  Kabyle  knife 
gleamed  white  and  bright  in  the  clear  moonlight. 

Ihe  iLnghshman  seized  his  assailant  in  his  stout  arms 
flnn^^h'f  Pf'°^  ^'^  round  the  waist,  with  one  violent  effort 
flung  him  from  him  heavily  upon  the  path  behind.     Then 

hu'run  hl*"^'^  ^re-foi.  Eustace  hl^Sn't  even  waittd  to 

\^rLF  ^  flTu'^^'/^  *^®  ^^^^  o^  *b«  moment-they 
turned  and  fled  headlong  into  th.  thick  lentisk  scrub,  and 

ftTnl  I  h'^'^P  ?."^  ^^"  ^^'"^^"  b'^^^i^«  towards  the  brook 
at  tne  bottom  Delay  was  dangerous  with  so  many  unseen 
enemies  about.  The  stones  under  foot  slipped  as  they  went 
or  the  slope  was  rubbly,  and  Eustace  tore  his  hands  more 
than  once  in  clutching  Pt  the  bushes  to  save  Meriem  from 
too  hasty  and  abnipt  a  descent ;  but  Meriem,  all  barefooted 
as  she  was,  leaped  lightly  down  unhurt,  like  some  moSn 
ante  ope,  and  planted  her  sole  firmly  at  last  on  the  soft 
mould  in  the  centre  of  the  gully. 

'  What  can  we  do  now  ?'  she  whispered  low,  as  shots  were 
heard  again  whizzing  over  their  heads  from  the  rocks  abX^ 

fak J  %  ^"°^  ^*  '^"^^^^  ^^  *^«  ^i^^^tio^  they  had 

J«L       V      ^11 '  ""^  /^**^°S  ^°^^  t<^  Tizi-Ouzou  at  this 

rate,  and  no  other  road  except  back  by  the  Fort  to  St.  Cloud 

and  so  on  to  Fort  National.'  ' 

Eustace  made  his  mind  up  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Weve  only  one  thing  left  to  do,'  he  answered  boldly. 

The  passes  are  held  on  either  side.     We  must  go  over  the 

mountams,  right  across  the  Col,  and  descend  upon  the  Con- 

st^^tnt'     """"^  '"ti^^  ^'^}^J' ,  ^*  ^°^^i^^"  «^  the  first  other 
PhiHppe^lle?       *^^y  ^°^^^  telegraph  for  aid  to  Algiers  and 

Meriem  shuddered.     It  seemed  impossible 
.    'Upon  the  Constantine  railway  1'  she  cried,  in  a  low  voice 
hatfternfied.    ;  Over  the  high  mountains  I     No  other  way 
left  I     We  must  trudge  through  the  snow,  then !'  ^ 

And  she  gazed  down  ruthfully  at  her  poor  bare  feet,  ill- 
fitted,  mdeed,  for  such  a  walk  as  that  was 

f^iLr^tff'li'^*^^^^  ^^f  possible,'  Le  Marchant  answered. 
.o«v-vT.«i^  "«i  eyes  wim  ms  own  as  they  looked  downward 
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timidly — 'for  me,  at  least.  I  must  go  to  Boulra.  Bfl 
Meriem,  why  need  you  accompany  me  ?  Couldn't  you  steal 
back  unperceived  to  the  village  ?  The  walk's  too  long  and 
too  hard  by  far  for  you,  my  child.' 

•  Never,'  Meriem  answered,  with  profound  conviction. 
*  Never,  while  Iris  and  Vernon  are  in  danger.  I'll  walk  my 
feet  bavu  to  the  bone  before  I  desert  them,  Eustace.  We'll 
rouse  all  Algeria  rather  than  let  them  be  murdered  in  cold 
blood  at  St.  Cloud,  if  we  have  to  trudge  through  miles  of 
snow  to  do  it.' 

Le  Marchant  saw  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  he 
made  no  attempt  to  turn  her  from  he?  purpose.  He  ar'mired 
it  too  much  to  wish  to  interfere  with  it. 

•  Come  on,  then,'  he  said,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 
'  We  must  start  at  once.  Not  a  moment  to  lose.  Up  these 
first  heights  hGre  will  lead  us  to  a  point  where  we  can  see 
the  Djurjura.  Once  we  natch  sight  of  the  snowy  peaks  in 
this  bright  moonlight,  wu  can  find  our  way  well.  We  must 
walk  all  night;  but  by  early  morning,  with  good  Ir  k,  we 
may  reach  Boulra.' 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  They  turned  at  once  to 
set  out  toilfuUy  on  that  difl&cult  and  dangerous  mountain 
journey.  Between  them  and  the  main  central  valley  of  the 
Atlas,  down  whose  midst  the  grand  trunk-line  of  Algeria, 
from  Oran  to  Constantine,  winds  by  long  gradients  its  tor- 
tuous way,  lay  the  huge  white  snow-covered  mass  of  the 
Djurjura.  Ca'/  tv,  >  passes  threaded  the  lateral  ranges  on 
either  side  from  Beni-Merzoug :  one  of  them  led  back  to 
Tizi-Ouzou,  and  was  held  in  force  by  the  Beni-Yenni 
mountaineers:  the  other  led  forward  to  the  Fort  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  was  the  one  down  which  the  Beni-Merzoug 
themselves  had  marched  to  massacre  the  isolated  little 
garrison.  How  far  the  insurrection  might  spread  on  either 
side,  Le  Marchant  had  not  the  faintest  conceptiop  ;  but  he 
hoped  by  reaching  civilization  once  more  on  the  line  of  the 
railway  route  he  might  still  be  in  time  to  avert  the  menaced 
massacre  at  that  doomed  outpost.  To  do  so,  however,  no 
plan  was  possible  save  the  desperate  one  of  crossing  the 
snowy  ridge  between  the  sister  peaks  of  Tamgout  and  Lalla 
Khadidja.    They  had  to  make  their  way  alone,  at  dead  of 
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fo'^^'^'Jhi?!*^^  fr*®'  P*^"*  ""^  ^^^^*^  ^^^^  absolutely  unknown 
to  either  one  of  them  But  it  was  the  sole  remaining  chance 
for  saymg  the  hves  of  their  friends  at  St.  Cloud^  and  thev 
^^  mu  ^ V°g«*^«r,  bravely  and  silently.  '  ®^ 

ihe  hillside  above  the  gorge  was  steep  and  rockv   but 

nZTT'^t  ^1  '*'P  }y^^-VAn  dead  silence  crTepi^^^ 
under  the  shadows  of  the  wild  olive-bushes  and  the  low 
gcnis  a   scrub,  for  fear  of  attracting  the  attention  of  thi 

range  of  a  vifie-shot.     As  they  toiled  on  and  un  under  fho 

TnTclt^'   or"  ^'rt '''''  *^^y  attainedVewrolde 
and  colder      Olives  slowly  gave  way  to   pine  Ld  cedar  • 

cedars  again  ceased,  in  turn,  in  favour  of  ?ow  clumps  of 
wmd-swept  jumper.  Meriem  drew  her  thin  wS^robe 
closer  and  closer  around  her.  She  was  chilled  by fhefreez! 
mg  wind,  and  her  teeth  chattered.  ^ 

'  Here  '  Le  Marchant  cried,  pulling  off  his  own  unner 
cloak-the  outer  Kabyle  garment-' you  must  man  Xa 
about  your  shoulders,  my  child ;  it's  beUer  Than  nXng  ' 
«,  UAi'  Menem  answered,  holding  her  haik  tight  in  her 
numbed  fingers,  and  shaking  her  head;  'keep  it  yourself  • 
you  need  it  more  than  I  do.  We  Kabyles  ar^  accTtomed 
to  winter  cold.  We  go  about  barefoot,  even  when  the  snow 
hes  deep  and  thick  on  our  own  mountains  '  ^ 

Le  Marchant  wrapped  it  round  her,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
monstrances,  with  an  imperious  gesture 

-.Ip'/r^'''''^*  i^^!  '*''  ^^  ^^'^-  '  You're  the  less  warmly 
clad  by  far  of  the  two.  Thank  heaven,  I've  a  thick  eS? 
jersey,  unchanged,  under  my  bernouse      Besides  what  we 

rJl'll  ^""^Y  ''''  ^^^^^y  °^^^  **^«  intervening  ground 
mile  after  mile  up,  up-up  ever,  till  they  reached  thf  snow ' 
line  on  the  high  Col  between  the  two  rearing  moonS 
momitains      At  its  edge,  Le  Marchant  sat  down  onT^rei 

quieTr  '  "'  ''"'"  ^"''"^  '^   ^"^^^"^  ^«"' 

;  What  are  you  doing?'  Meriem  asked,  repressing  a  shiver 

.«nl"'^'^l^"°*'  °^';  ^"  '^^'<^^^^^  answered^L  if  for  a 
f^T^r,^l}.%  ^^  ^-ployed  werethemost  natural  proctd 
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•  So  I  soci,'  Meriem  replied.     '  But  what  for  ?' 

She  kne\7  already ;  but  until  he  told  her,  natural  polite- 
ness Buggested  it  would  be  rude  to  anticipate. 

'  You  must  put  them  on/  Le  Marchant  answered  firmly, 
handing  them  over  to  her.  '  You  can'^.  go  and  tramp 
through  the  snow  barefoot.  They'll  be  a  deal  too  big  for 
you,  but  they're  better  than  nothing.  I  have  my  stockings. 
We  shall  both  be  protected  against  the  worst  of  the  cold  to 
some  extent.' 

Meriem  shook  her  head. 

'  No,  no,'  she  said  eagerly  ;  *  I  can  never  wear  them.  I'm 
accustomed  to  go  barefoot  often  in  the  snow.  You're  not. 
My  soles  are  hardened  to  it.  Besides,  they'd  slip  off  my 
poor  little  feet  liko  anything.' 

Le  Marchant  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  taking  out  the 
handkerchief  concealed  in  his  bosom,  he  tore  it  in  two,  and 
bound  each  half  tight  round  Meriem's  insteps.  Meriem, 
looking  <m  in  wonder,  allowed  him  to  do  it.  Next,  he 
gathered  on  the  hillside  a  few  handfuls  of  the  dry  Algerian 
club-moss,  as  soft  as  tow,  and  twining  it  close  around  the 
two  rags  of  handkerchief,  thrust  her  feet,  thus  bound,  into 
his  own  boots,  which  he  proceeded  to  lace  up  in  solemn 
silence,  in  spite  of  Meriem's  protests  and  exclamations.  •  I 
can  fill  up  my  socks  vith  moss,'  ho  went  on  quietly,  '  and 
that'll  keep  the  warmth  of  my  feet  from  melting  the  snow. 
It's  freezing  to-night.  The  surface'U  all  be  hard  and  firm. 
If  you  can  hold  out,  I  can  hold  out,  Meriem.' 

Meriem's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 

*If  you  make  me  take  them,  I  can  go  on  all  night, 
Eustace,'  she  said  simply.  And  she  took  his  hand  in  hors 
with  a  friendly  pressure. 

The  Englishman's  eyes  moistened  also,  but  he  said 
nothing.  He  stuffed  his  socks  with  the  soft  moss,  and, 
lifting  her  by  the  hand,  raised  her  gently  from  the  ground, 
in  the  unaccubtomed  foot-gear.  They  walked  on  through 
the  snow,  thus  equipped,  for  a  few  hundred  yards.  Then 
Meriem  sat  down  on  the  crisp,  hard  snow. 

'  Take  them  off,  Eustace,'  she  said  faintly.  *  I  can  walk 
better  without  them.  They  seem  to  clog  my  feet  so  much. 
I'm  not  accustomed  to  these  great  hard  things,  I'd  a 
thousand  times  rather  you  yourself  wore  them.' 
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Le  Marchant  saw  she  really  meant  it ;  the  unusual  weight 

mpeded  her  free  and  graceful  movements;  so  he  s.it  down 

by  her  side  and  unlaced   the  clumsy  things    without  a 

.t'iw®,*^*?u®^^^^°S®''  ^®  ^^'^'  *8  soon  as  he  had  finished. 
1  \\  take  the  boots,  and  you  the  stockings.' 
'Oh,  no  I'  Meriem  cried.  '  Never  mind  about  me.  I'm 
used  to  CO  d.  It  doesn't  matter.  If  we  go  on  walking,  it 
wont  hurt  me.  But  you  English  are  more  dehcately 
brought  up  than  we  are.'  ^ 

'In  a  crisis,'  Eustace  answered,  with  prompt  decision 
one  man  must  be  dictator  and  order  aoout  the  others' 
Don  t  answer  me  back.     Do  as  you're  bid,  Meriem.     The 
lives  of  the  people  at  St.  Cloud  depend  upon  it ' 

Meriem  knew  in  her  heart  he  spoke  the  truth. 

They  made  the  exchange  in  silence,  and  then  marched 
on  across  the  deep,  soft  snow.    T^e  socks  kept  Meriem's 
feet  warm  ;  a  nest  of  club-moss  su.'ficed  for  Eustace.     The 
snow  lay  flaky  and  powdery,  as  it  often  Hes  on  mountain- 
heights  ;  and  the  sHght  Col  between  the  peaks  that  thev 
were  endeavouring  to  surmount  rose  still  many  hundred  feet 
aooye  them.     In  places  the  drifts  covered  with  their  de- 
(septively  even  sheet  great  hollows  and  bowls  in  the  under- 
lying surface;  in  places  their  feet  struck  sharp  rocks  or 
jagged  ends  of  ledges  an  inch  or  so  below  the  treacherous 
and  glistenmg  level      As  long  as  the  moon  shone,  however, 
all  still  went  well ;  but  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gap  between 
the  two  twin  mountains,  thin  clouds  began  to  drive  up 
slowly  from    south-westward— an    ominous   quarter— and 
flakes  to  fall  here  and  there  in  their  faces  as  they  went  at 
long  intervals.     Gradually  the   flakes  followed  faster  and 
faster ;  and  just  as  they  reached  the  summit  level  of  the 
Col,   a  perfect  storm  of  snow,  in  blinding  masses,  beat 
fiercely  against  them.     Meriem  was  weary  now  with  much 
tramping  through  the  drifts,  and  ill-clad  still  in  her  light 
and  simple  Kabyle  garments.     She  drew  her  heik  tighter 
and  tighter  yet  around  her,  and  battled  bravely  against  the 
cutting  blast  that  drove  wildly  in  her  face;   but  her  lips 
were  blue  and  hex  teeth  chattered,  and  Eustace  began  to 
lear  in  his  soul  she  would  never  get  through  to  descend 
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At  last,  as  the  storm  drove  fieroer  in  their  fa^es,  she  sal 
down  exhausted  in  the  doft  snow. 

'  Leave  me,  Eustace,'  she  said,  in  a  weary  voice,  like  a 
cliild  that  can  hardly  keep  its  eyes  open.  •  I  can  go  no 
further.     Fci  Vernon's  sake  and  Iris's,  go  on  without  me.' 

To  ait  dovm,  wearied  out,  in  the  snow  to  rest,  is  to  freeze 
to  death.  Le  Marchant's  heart  ahiiost  failed  him  at  the 
thought.  If  Moriem  was  sinking,  Meriein  was  doomed. 
They  could  do  nothing  but  sit  down  there  and  die  together. 
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In  the  Fort  at  St.  Cloud,  Madame  I'Adminiatratrice  had 
gathered  around  her  hospitable  board  for  the  moment  a 
party  which  might  almost  have  enabled  her  to  forget  Paris. 
The  little  woman,  indeed,  was  in  high  spirits.  And  not 
without  reason.  On  her  right  hand  sat  an  eminent  dignitary 
of  her  Church,  on  a  pastoral  tour  through  his  extensive 
dioceBe.  On  her  left  sat  that  distinguished  light  of  the 
British  Bar,  Mr.  Thomas  Kynnersley  Whitmarsh,  Q.O., 
pouring  forih  French  small-talk,  in  hiS  usual  glib  fashion, 
with  perfect  fluency  and  most  imperfect  grammar.  The 
oflBcer  of  the  G^nie,  ablaze  with  medals,  had  taken  in  the 
wife  of  the  neighbouring  Commandant — the  lady  whose 
husband  had  married  her  out  of  pure  depravity ;  and  the 
neighbouring  Commandant  had  returned  the  compliment  by 
offering  his  one  remaining  arm  to  the  plain  and  somewhat 
faded  sister  of  the  officer  of  the  G6nie.  Iris  and  Vernon 
Blake,  thus  linked  by  malice  prepense  of  madame's,  sat 
opposite  the  last  couple  at  their  good  friend's  board ;  and 
Mrs.  Knyvett  herself,  in  the  place  of  honour,  forgetful  for 
the  night  of  her  bronchial  troubles,  consoled  that  amiable 
cypher,  M.  I'Administrateur,  with  congenial  conversation  in 
scrappy  fragments,  jerked  out  at  intervals  with  the  purest 
boarding-school  Parisian  accent. 

The  dinner  itself  was  a  monumental  triumph  of  Franco- 
African  ctdsine.    Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
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Bignon  ;  the  fish  was  frosh-caught  grayling  from  the  enow- 
fed  inountain-streanis  of  the  greater  Djurjura  ;  no  suspicion 
of  garhc  disgraced  the  sweetbreads ;  no  faint  reminiscence 
of  lurcine  flavour  raised  doubts  (too  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
the  Algerian  bon-vivant)  as  to  the  possible  substitution  of 
kid  for  laml>  in  the  succulent  rdti.  The  burgundy  had 
blushed  on  the  sunny  06te  d'Or,  no  imitative  colonial  brand 
from  the  slopes  of  Atlas;  the  oUves  had  ripeued  on  Pro- 
vencal  hills,  and  been  bottled  in  oil  and  stuffei  with 
anchovy  by  the  cunning  hands  of  Maille  of  Paris.  Madame 
1  Admmistratrice  herself  beamed  with  joy  and  with  creme 
de  Ninon.  Monseigneur  had  deigned  to  compliment  her  on 
bar  betgneta  h  la  retne  ;  and  monseigneur  was  well  known  to 
recoup  himself  for  his  Lenten  fast  in  due  season  by  making 
the  best  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  when  the  Church 
permitted  such  occasional  relaxation. 

*  And  who  wouid  say  we  were  lost  among  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  African  mountains?'  monseigneur  observed 
reflectively  with  a  faint  sigh,  plunging  his  fork  as  he  spoke 
mto  his  tenth  olwe  farcie,  and  stroking  with  his  left  hand 
that  long,  flowing  beard  which  the  rules  of  the  Church 
permit  to  add  so  much  dignity  to  the  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  missionary  clergy.  '  With  madame's  commissariat, 
and  madame  s  flow  of  wit,  a  man  of  the  world  would  judge 
himself  m  Paris.'  ''     ^ 

'  For  my  own  part,'  Uncle  Tom  remarked,  rolling  a  mouth- 
ful of  burgundy  on  his  palate  with  obvious  approbation  '  I 
refuse  to  believe  this  is  Africa  at  all.  Our  friends  here  have 
made  us  so  perfectly  comfortable,  and  so  perfectly  at  home, 
that  I  shall  be  quite  sorry,  I  declare,  when  the  time  comes 
for  us  to  go  back  to  the  shelter  of  my  dingy  club  in  dear 
dirty  old  London.' 

'  And  yet,  on  y  est  trds  Men  h  Londrea  aussi,'  monseigneur 
went  on,  with  an  abstracted  eye,  his  mind  reverting  dreamily 
to  certain  pleasant  memories  of  English  hothouse  grapes 
Highland  grouse,  and  giant  asparagus;  '  it  is  only  in  England' 
apHa  tout,  that  a  connoisseur  can  taste  the  vdne  of  Oporto 
m  its  full  perfection.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  here  in 
AfricBr— decidedly  in  Africa.  I  am  strong  on  that  point  I 
refuse  to  admit  the  contrary,  monsieur.     My  diocese  is  the 
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origin»l  Afri.  Aid  my  flock-  the  Kabyles— for  are  not 
they,  too,  my  flock  ?— are  the  people  of  Masmissa  and  Juba 
and  Jugurtha.' 

•Don't  you  think,  monseigneur,'  Iris  pui  in  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  in  her  very  be8t  French,  though  not 
without  timidity,  '  there's  a  great  deal  of  Vpndal  blood  left 
to  this  day  among  the  Kabyles  as  well?  I  notice  so  many 
of  them  have  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair— some  of  the  children 
have  alien  light  blonde  complexions.  That  must  surely  be 
i|iiite  Teutonic.  Belisarius  can  hardly  have» exterminated 
the  northern  invaders,  even  if  he  broke  down  the  power  of 
(Jilimer  and  his  fellow-countrymen.' 

Vernon  Blake  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  speechless  admira- 
tion at  the  intrepidity  of  the  young  lady  who  could  thus 
venture  to  approach  a  bearded  French  prelate  with  historical 
criticisms  in  his  own  language;  while  even  monseigneur 
himself,  who  had  never  before  met  an  English  learned  lady 
of  the  new  school,  raised  his  eyebrows  by  degrees  in  mild 
surprise  at  such  an  unexpected  interpellation  on  such  a 
matter.  But  the  old  priest  was  too  poUshed  a  gentleman 
to  show  his  astonishment  overtly  in  words;  he  merely 
answered,  with  a  deferential  bow:  'Mademoiselle  is 
doubtless  quite  right  in  principle ;  such  fair  hair  and  eyes 
may  frequently  betray  a  Teutonic  origin.  Genseric  may, 
perhaps,  have  borne  his  share  in  the  total.  But  what  I 
maintain,  especially,  is  that  my  flock  as  a  whole— for  I 
consider  them  mine,  though  most  of  them,  unfortunately, 
still  remain  in  error— are  the  genuine  old  Eomanized 
provincials  of  Africa,  the  historical  Christians  of  African 
antiquity,  the  descendants  of  the  race  which  gave  to  the 
Church  TertuUian,  and  Cyprian,  and  Augustine  of  Hippo.' 

'  They  are  certainly  most  European  in  face  and  feature,' 
Iris  answered,  with  that  effort  which  English  people  always 
feel  in  speaking  a  foreign  language.  '  If  one  dressed  them 
differently,  in  European  dress,  one  could  hardly  distinguish 
them,  I  think,  from  Italians  or  Spaniards.' 

'And  even  their  costume  itself,  which  seems  to  us  so 
foreign,'  Vernon  Blake  ventured  to  remark,  but  in  his  own 
tongue  (for  he  had  got  here  on  ground  that  he  really  knew); 
•  why,  it's  almost  precisely  the  old  Greek  dress,  as  onf  gets 
it  in  the  torqos.    You  can  see  in  the  sculptures  from  thg 
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Parthenon  at  the  British  Museum  exactly  the  flame  arrange- 
ments of  folds  and  drapery  as  those  of  the  Kabylo  womon. 
The  peculiar  straight  lines  of  the  robe  as  it  falls  to  the 
ground  are  absolutely  identical.  You  get  them  again,  you 
know,  in  Flaxnian's  drawings.  The  fact  ia,  ifc'a  just  tho 
Greek  dress,  the  old  universal  dress  of  simple  nations, 
surviving  in  Africa.* 

Monseigneur  bowed  with  an  expression  of  the  intensest 
interest  and  appreciation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  like  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  ho  understood  not  a  single  word 
of  any  living  language  except  his  mother-tongue. 

'  But  to  revert  to  what  mademoiselle  was  just  observing,' 
he  interposed  placidly,  with  a  dexterous  shift  of  his  eyes 
from  the  painter  to  Iris ;  '  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  my 
Kabyles  here  are  merely  a  remnant  of  the  old  common 
Mediterranean  population,  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
Gredce  and  Italy  and  Spain  and  the  Islands.  They're 
Berbers  still,  and  still  unaltered.  Sd(m  moi,  mademoiselle, 
invasions  never  very  greatly  alter  the  underlying  character 
of  a  population.  France  is  still  Gaul,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. The  esprit  Gaulois  is  with  us  yet.  It  is  the  same  in 
Africa.  The  Carthaginians,  the  Eon.^ns,  the  Vandals,  the 
Byzantines,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Arabs  have  all  conquered 
the  old  Berber  coast  in  turn  ;  but  the  Kabyles  are  to-day, 
in  spite  of  that,  as  Berber  as  ever.  From  their  mountain 
eyries  they  have  looked  down  unhurt  upon  the  dwellers  in 
the  plain  under  a  dozen  dynasties.  Islam  itself  has  made 
no  real  structural  change  in  their  social  relations.  In  their 
savage  Switzerland  ineae  free  tribes  are  monogamist  still ; 
they  are  domesti  j  still ;  their  women  wear  no  veils,  and 
are  cooped  in  no  harems ;  the  open  old  Greek  and  Eoman 
life  exists  among  these  peaceful  and  idyllic  mountaineers 
as  fully  as  ever.  And  therefore,'  monseigneur  went  on, 
warming  up  with  enthusiasm  and  forgetting  his  olive,  '  I 
look  forward  with  confidence,  I  look  forward  with  hope,  to 
the  time  when  the  Kabyles  shall  once  more  be  gathered  as  a 
body  into  the  fold  of  the  Church  ;  when  an  African  cathedral 
of  worthy  architecture  shall  rise  anew  above  the  niins  of 
Metropolitan  Carthage ;  when  a  new  Augustino  shall  adorn 
our  Hippo ;  when  a  new  Monica  shall  grace  our  re-risen 
Husgunia;  when  a  new  Synesius  will  go  forth  from  our 
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Cvrene  to  evanguhze  the  black  races  of  interior  Africa, 
ihb  Arab  boliove  me,  will  retire  abashed  to  his  native 
desortH;  the  Kabyle  will  rotum  a  willing  convert  to  the 
fold  of  Chnstendoni.' 

Monseignour  paused  for  breath  one  second  in  tuat  oft- 
roixjated  peroration,  delivered,  after  his  wont,  with  folded 
palms,  and  with  something  of  his  noted  ecclesiastical 
unction.  But  the  piuae  was  fatal  to  his  chance  of  the 
Houses  attention.  Madame  I'Administratnce,  loaninc  for- 
ward impatient  y  for  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  liis  even 
flow,  cut  m  at  the  break  with  her  flippant  criticism. 

{pliant  d  mm  momeigtieur,'  she  said,  with  a  slight  toss  of 
her  well-dressed  coifure,  •  I  perceive  r.one  of  those  differ- 
encos  you  so  eloquently  point  out  between  indigene  and 
ttultgine  After  the  monkey,  the  animal  that  most  neadv 
approaches  man  is  no  doubt  the  Kabyle.  But  for  rne,  a  pi« 
ot  a  native  is  always  still  a  pig  of  a  native.  The  Kabyles 
maybe  as  Greek  and  as  Christian  as  you  make  out,  but 
why,  m  the  name  of  a  saint,  I  ask  you,  do  they  come  around 
at  night  to  steal  my  spring  chickens,  and  then  offer  them 
calmly,  plucked  and  drawn,  next  morning,  for  throe  francs 
a  pair,  at  my  own  door,  to  my  own  ^uisiniher 

'  Madame,'  the  dignitary  of  the  Church  responded,  in  his 
blandest  accents,  with  that  crushing  politeness  which  most 
±  renchmen  know  how  to  employ  so  effectively  against  an 
obtrusive  woman,  'we  will  admit  that  in  the  solitaiv 
matter  of  spring  chickens  the  Kabyle  morality  has  hardly 
emerged  as  yet  above  the  ordinary  Christian  gipsy  levef 
liiven  m  France,  our  peasants,  we  know,  still  confuse  a( 
times  the  victim  and  the  tuum,  as  our  great  ladies  occasionally 

Zl".?^  1  f'''^^"^  ^°^-  -n  '  "^'fe'hbour.  But  the  Kabyle, 
nevertheless,  if  madame  will  permit  me  to  differ  Trom  her 
on  so  abstruse  a  subjoct,  to  which  she  has  no  doubt  devoted 
no  small  share  of  her  distinguished  consideration-the 
Kabyle  mademoiselle,'  and  he  turned  once  more  to  Iris 
has  •tiU  his  virtues,  distinctively  European.  He  is  no 
nomad,  like  the  Arab,  he  is  fixed,  stationary,  ajid  open 
therefore  to  the  first  lessons  of  our  higher  civili;,ation.     En 

Jtir  V  i  /"?!  ^  ^  f  "^'f '''*•      ^®  i^  industrious,  sober, 
habituated  to  labour.    Be  is  a  weaver,  a  potter,  a  jeweller 
a  metal-worker.    Our  Kabyle  accepted,  but  did  not  emhri.^^' 
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U\hm.  He  {■  clothed  with  it  as  with  a  cloak,  under  which 
he  keeps  intact,  to  this  day,  his  own  higher  and  nobler 
social  habits.  Ifo  has  iho  idea  of  the  family,  the  rt-specl 
for  woman.  Your  sex,  madomoisello,  rotains  even  now  in 
his  hut  its  proper  position.  And  he  has,  above  all,  that 
nobh  sentiment  of  the  sotd,  the  love  of  his  country;  ho  is  a 
patriot,  a  warrior,  a  worthy  son  and  defender  of  his  father- 
land.  It  was  that  elevated  8or)timont  alone  which  induced 
him,  formerly,  to  make  common  cause  with  an  Arab  chi^f 
like  Abd-el-Kader  against  the  arms  of  our  generals;  it  was 
that  Hontiinent  which  drove  him,  with  ill-j..dgod  zeal,  into 
the  rebellion  of  El-Mokrani,  in  thrt  vain  endeavour  to  shako 
off  the  yoke  which  our  countrymen  had  all  too  lightly 
imposed  upon  him.  Our  task  at  present  is  to  attach  this 
high  and  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  France,  rather 
than  to  Algeria;  to  give  the  Kabylo  also  a  share  in  the 
glories  of  the  French  arms  and  the  French  civilization  ;  to 
teach  him  how  to  merge  his  feelings  as  a  mere  provincial  of 
Africa  in  the  wider  consciousness ' 

•  Greet  heavens!'  cried  Iris,  interrupting  his  discourse, 
and  clapping  l>oth  her  hands  suddenly  to  her  ears,  '  what 
was  that,  Mr.  Blake  ?  Just  close  outside  I  It  was  ever  so 
near  I     Did  you  hear  it  ?    A  pistol-shot  I' 

And  even  as  she  spoke  a  wild  cry  from  without  burst  all 
at  once  upon  the  startled  table.  •  Jehad  t  Jehad  /  Dehabia 
Kabyli.  Ibahalal  Islam  /'  And  then  once  more  in  French, 
*  A  bas  les  Francais  /' 

Monseigneur  bounded  from  hii  seat  like  one  struck. 

*  A  revolt  I'  he  exclaimed  aloud,  walking  over  with  in- 
trepid calmness  to  the  window.  '  I  spoke  too  hastily.  The 
Kabyles  have  risen  I  They've  proclaimed  a  Jehad  1  They're 
massacring  the  garriso*i  1' 
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Iris  stood  speechless  with  horror  and  terror.  From  the 
window  of  the  dimng-room,  whence  they  looked  upon  the 
outer  court  oi  the  i^'ort,  sL    could  see  a  turbulent  mass  of 
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angry  KabyUm.  tho  firit  in  the  field,  drunk  bythii  time  with 
fanftticiHni  ana  blood,  surging  wildly  a-ain8t  tho  biiiloy  gate 
of  the  frail  littlo  fortreta.    The  vanguard  had  almost  sue 
ceedod  in  eurpriBing  the  place ;  and  the  pt)stern,  oven  now, 
was  kopb  opon  from  within,  strongly  guardod,  to  give  refi-ge 
to  tho  panic-stricken  and  tly^ng  colonists  from  the  outrti.lo 
homos.     A  few  Zouaves,  hastily  Humnionod  from  the  gr.ard- 
room,  wore  holding  at  bay  for  awhilo  with  fixed  bayonets 
the  tumultuous  wave  of  frantic  insurgents.     A  hum  an  of  a 
boehivo  pmadcd  tho  place.      Men,  women,  and  children 
preHsmg  their  way  between  escort  through  tho  savage  crowd 
under  a  hot  firo,  were  running  tho  gauntlet  for  tlio  harbour 
of  refuge.     8croam8,  yells,  and  bellowings,  like  those  of  wild 
boasts  pursued  them  to  their  lair.     More  and  more  Kabylos 
surged  up  ench  minute.     The  Pt^re  Baba,  in  his  white  ber- 
nouso  an(  with  his  long  gray  beard  all  spattered  with  mud. 
camo  rushing  for  the  gate  with  two  children  in  his  arms 
iVlonseignour,  calm  and  courageous  in  the  midst  of  the  din 
recognised  the  good  old  man,  and,  flinging  tho  window  open 
wide,  cheered  nm  on  with  his  voice  to  the  place  of  safety. 
As  he  neared  tho  gate,  a  few  of  tho  foremost  Kabyles,  recog- 
msing  their  friend,  refrained  from  striking  him;  but  others 
shouting  aloud 'Jeliad  I  Jehad!'  raised  their  dagg^^rs  angrily 
in  mid  air  ;  and  one  shrieking  wretch  brought  down  a  nmtv 
cutlass  on  the  good  priest's  shoulder,  making  the  blood  spurt 
out  over  the  brave  old  man's  white  Kabyle  bernouso. 

At  signt  of  the  blood,  Iris  cried  aloud  in  terror,' and  all 
but  fainted.  Vernon  Blake  supported  her  in  iiis  arms  to  a 
cliair.  There  she  sat  and  cowered,  with  her  face  in  her 
hands,  white  as  u  sheet,  and  incapable  for  awhilo  of  speech 
or  motion,  ^ 

But  Madame  I'Administratrice,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
Bight,  leaning  threateningly  out  of  the  open  window,  cried 
aloud  with  the  intensest  .corn  and  indignation,  '  Cowards  I 
cowards  I  would  you  strike  a  defenceless  old  man  and  a  pair 
of  poor  children  ?  Come  on  and  fight  us,  cana^illc  d'i,idindnes, 
and  you  11  get  your  deserts,  as  you  did  in  1870.'  And  she 
flung  the  dessert-knife  she  still  held  in  her  hand  insultingly 
m  their  faces,  with  a  whoop  of  challenge. 

The  hated  face  of  the  woman  with  high  heels  seamed  to 
rouse  the  excitement  of  the  angry  Kabyles  to  a  perfect  pitch 
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of  nnfiinTenmble  fnui/.y.  WIfch  ft  ruflh  thoy  dashod  aft  thn 
opon  uatu  oucG  more  ;  and  tlio  Zouavos,  just  hurrying  the 
wounded  PAre  Baba  within  the  walls,  were  compollod  next 
moniont  to  shut  the  pontern  in  the  face  of  the  lant  few  flying 
villagers.  As  tlioy  di'i  so,  the  Kabyles  hackt d  to  pieces 
before  thoir  eyes  a  torrifuul  Pronchwotnan,  who  had  fkd  in 
frantic  alarm  for  the  gate,  and  then  tOHaetl  hor  head  con- 
temptuously from  a  piko  in  the  direction  of  the  window.  A 
bullet  came  whizzing  past  madame's  ears ;  madamo  with- 
drew her  face  rapidly  for  half  a  second  from  their  sight, 
then  put  it  out  a;^'ain  like  a  Baucy  street  child  that  she  was, 
with  her  tongue  in  her  chook  and  hor  ovoh  rolling  wickc  lly. 

•  Coohons  /  she  ern"'  again,  imperturbable  still,  but  white 
with  rage.  '  Ooohor»>  '  Cochons  /  Sacri$  cochom  d'incli- 
ghiea.'  And  she  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  them  in  savage 
exultation. 

Monseigneur  pullc    '-.er  gently  but  firmly  within. 

*  Madame,'  ho  said,  in  a  very  stern  voice,  placing  her  at 
the  furthest  end  of  the  disordered  room,  •  it  is  not  thus  wa 
shall  teach  those  misguided  croaturob  to  respect  our  cause. 
Not  inimit,  but  reason.  M.  I'Administrateur,  permit  thora 
to  opon  the  gate  forme  one  moment.  I  will  go  out  as  I  am, 
taking  my  life  in  my  hand,  and  reason  with  those  poor 
fanatical  people.' 

M.  I'Admiu'strateur  gazed  back  at  him  for  a  socond  in 
mild  surprise.  jJe  was  too  practical  a  man  not  to  see  clearly 
that  the  moment  for  argument  had  gone  past  long  since,  and 
t'  at  au  eminent  dignitary  of  the  Church  in  a  violet  robe  who 
sliould  venture  forth  to  still  their  passions  just  then  with 
Christian  advice  and  sweot  reasonableness  would  assume 
the  unbecoming  form  of  mincemeat  in  rather  I033  than  half 
a  dozen  seconds.  *  Monseigneur,'  he  answered,  politely  but 
firmly,  ♦  you  cannot  possibly  leave  the  Fort,  Every  man 
within  it  will  be  sorely  needed  soon  if  we're  to  hold  out  tiM 
reinforcements  can  arrive  from  Algiers.  Castellano,  look 
after  the  guns  and  the  magazine.  Kandon,  hurry  up  the 
reserve  from  the  barrack  I  Sabaterie,  see  if  they've  cut  the 
telegraph-wires,  will  you  ?' 

The  next  t<ii:  minutes  wore  a  crowded  time  of  manifold 
senaation  and  noise  and  motion  during  which  Iris  was  con- 
scious onlv  of  continuous  firing  and  confused  unroar  aiid 
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loud  occasional  reports  from  the  one  big  gun  of  the  tiny 
battery.  When  she  next  could  recognise  anything  with 
distinct  perception,  she  saw  that  the  ':vindow  was  now 
closed  tight  with  an  iron  casemate,  that  all  the  men,  Vernon 
Blake  included,  had  left  the  room,  that  a  great  glare  per- 
vaded the  Fort,  and  that  her  mother  and  their  hostess  were 
holding  her  up  between  them  in  their  arms,  and  trying  to 
comfort  her  with  tears  and  kisses. 

'  I  never  knew  I  was  such  a  coward  befor  ,'  Iris  mur- 
mured, with  some  pallid  attempt  at  a  smile.  *  I'm  afraid 
I  should  never  make  a  good  soldier.' 

*  My  dear,'  madame  answered,  with  a  sa^'acious  little  nod, 
'  we're  all  of  us  just  equal  cowards  in  our  hearts ;  only  we're 
a  great  deal  too  much  ashamed  to  confess  it.  But  this  time 
the  indigenes  will  do  for  us  finally.  We're  all  dead  women. 
They've  cut  the  wires,  and  no  help  can  come.  Nothing  on 
earth  can  possibly  save  us.  We  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  die  where  we  stand.  For  my  part,'  and  the  httle  woman 
seized  another  dessert-knife  viciously  in  her  fist,  *  I'm  not 
going  to  die  without  sticking  this,  hilt-deep,  into  the  breast 
of  a  dog  of  a  Kabyle.' 

*  We  m  "st  make  up  our  minds  to  die  I'  Iris  repeated,  all 
horroi -struck. 

'Yes,  my  dear,  madame  answered,  with  infinite  sang- 
froid. '  They'll  murder  us  all.  Just  the  same  as  they  did 
at  Pajaestro  in  1870.' 

Iris,  unaccustomed  to  thus  dwelling  upon  the  fiery  verge 
of  an  active  volcano,  hid  her  face  in  h^r  hands  once  more  at 
the  easy  answer ;  but  Madame  I'AdminJstratrice,  inured  to 
danger,  went  on  glibly  in  an  unconcerned  voice : 

'  I've  looked  out  through  the  peephole  in  the  casemate  of 
the  window,  and  I  can  see  they're  firing  the  houses  and  the 
haystacks.  Old  Fourchault's  haystack's  blazing  like  a  bon- 
fire I  Giel,  what  a  blaze !  They're  putting  torches  now  to 
the  woodwork  of  the  school.  There  are  women  and  children 
ia  there,  all  huddled  together,  who  came  too  late  to  escape 
into  the  Fort.  They'll  be  roasted  alive  in  the  house  pretty 
Boon,  unless  Hippol3rte  can  get  up  a  sortie  to  recover  them.' 

*  But  who  are  the  men  who  are  doing  these  fearful  things, 
iiiadame  ?'  Iris  cried  in  horror. 

•youir  friends,  the  Beni-M«rzoug,  for  the  most  part,' 
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madame  answered  coolly,  'they  and  the  BeniYbxmi  and 
khe  Aith-Menguellath.' 
•The  Beni-Merzougl*   Iris  exolaimed,  in  blank  dismay. 

*  Why,  surely  those  are  Meriero's  people.' 

*  Paifaitement,  ma  chdre,'  madame  responded  cheerfully. 

*  And  I've  very  little  doubt  your  good  cousin  herself's  out 
there,  this  moment,  assisting  them  to  set  fire  to  the  little 
children  and  old  women  in  the  school-house  It  amus(  s 
them,  that— to  bum  alive  little  children  and  poor  helpless  old 
women  I 

A  blank  silence  reigned  for  some  minutes,  while  Iria 
cowered  and  crouched  half  fainting  once  more  in  the  comer. 
She,  the  Third  Classic,  the  indomitable  reaaoner,  so  resolute 
and  determined  in  every  moral  crisis,  was  a  physical  coward 
of  the  feeblest  in  an  emergency  like  this.  Even  Mrs. 
Knyvett  herself,  she  observed  to  her  surprise,  was  far  more 
composed;  while  Madame  TAdministratrice,  that  weak 
little  creature,  rising  with  true  Parisian  buoyancy  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion,  kept  her  eye  fixed  from  time  to  time 
on  the  peephole  in  o>^e  casemate,  undeterred  by  the  rifle 
bullets  that  rattled  continually  against  its  resounding  surface, 
and  went  on  with  a  running  comment,  undisturbed,  on  the 
history  of  the  iusLrrection. 

•They're  making  a  sortie  I*  she  cried  at  last,  with  volatile 
animation,  withdrawing  her  face  for  a  moment  from  the 
well-guarded  look-out.  '  My  husband  has  organized  a  party 
of  Zouaves.  Well  done,  Hippolyte  !  Well  done,  Sabaterie  I 
They've  opened  the  gates  and  sallied  out  in  good  order.  .  .  . 
Monseigneur's  with  them,  and  Mr.  Blake  ^oo.  .  .  .  Mon- 
seigneur's  holding  up  two  fingers  to  the  rebels.  .  .  .  The 
staircase  is  burnt  down,  and  the  women  and  children  are 
being  fired  at  in  a  mass  by  the  cochons  d'indigknes.  .  .  .  The 
fire  grows  heavier  and  heavier  each  moment.  The  rescue 
party's  fought  its  way  through  to  the  door  now.  Well  done, 
again,  Hippolyte  I  I  can  see  it  all  plainly  by  the  hght  of 
the  haystacks.  .  .  .  They're  putting  up  a  ladder  to  the 
window  for  the  women  to  escape.  There's  Julie  Augier  on 
the  ladder  now,  coming  down  like  a  bundle.  .  .  .  She'a 
safe  1  she's  safe  !  They've  caught  her  and  held  her  I  Mon- 
seigneur's caught  her ;  ce  brave  monseigneur  1  Pierre  Forste- 
mann  the  Alsatian's  up  there,  too,  with  his  rifle,  picking  off 
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shot  Sf  ^X  ?;  *^^r PP^^^°^  *he  ring ;  he's  a  splendid 
uKa^  I  ®i  ^°?^  ^^^^  ^^®^-  •  •  .  Mr.  Blake's  on  the 

ladder  now  handing  down  the  children.  .  .  .  They're  fir  ng 
Hfl«  W  .  °^'  ^^^^-^e®  a  Kabyle  dog  just  pointing  hi! 
nfle.     Ha!   yes      Qj^Z  dcmmige !    He'l  'hit  him  on  the 

blSding^'^  '  ^  '°*°-     ^®'*  ^*^^y  ^^^-     T^«  a'°»'8 

I  Hit  whom  ?'  Iris  cried,  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

f liA  1'.^  \  "^f^^^  answered,  her  blood  all  afire  with 
the  excitement  of  the  scene.  'But  n^im^ortel  Our  men 
have  covered  him  well;  they're  bringing  him  back.  These 
savages  shan't  have  his  body.  The  women  and  children  are 
ail  sate  too.  Blake  was  handing  down  a  little  Riri— the 
very  last  left-when  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the  left  forearm 
Well  thrust  woTi  ca^omZ  /  Well  thrust,  indeed  I  Thev'U 
have  him  under  cover  in  the  gateway  shortly.'  ^ 

«^'o^?.T  ^^''  I^js  cried,  rising  white  and  wan;  'let  me 
lou  think?  '"oh"^  ^T-  ^'  l^«/-^g«rously  woinded,  do 
wounded?'  '  '^^^^^®'  madame,  is  he   dangerously 

.rnuT^xf  'T^'^  falling  in  now,'  madame  went  on,  unmoved. 
The  fire  has  caught  it.  del  t  what  a  grand  sight !  I  can 
see  the  flames  bursting  up  hke  red  tongues  through  the 
broken  crevices.  What  a  magnificent  thing  !  Bed  jets  of 
fire  shoot  from  the  interior  !     I  wish  I  was  I  man !     I  wish 

IClt^tl^v '   '  ^'°^^'  "^^  ^'^  ^^  '^'  -^  ^-«  ^  «^^*  ^* 

fotmtrn'xi'ty'  '"'  '"'  ^'^  ^^  ^'^  ^''''  ''''  ^^^^  ^  P^^' 
'They're  fighting  their  way  back  in  a  hollow  sauare  ' 
madame  answered,  all  agog.  '  Hand-to-hand  fight.  Glorious  I 
magnificent  I  The  Zouaves  outside,  the  womel  and  children 
and  wounded  in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Mm  Dieu,  it's 
splendid!  but,  oh!  what  hot  work!'  She  gave  a  little 
scream.     'They've  wounded  the  sous-lieutenant /    But  mon 

^iT'^T  1^^  ^^^*  ^  ^  ""^^^^  '^^  anything  finer  in  my  life, 
ihe  Kabyles  are  pouring  m  upon  them  on  every  side  like 
ants  from  an  anthiU  The  Zouaves  are  pushing  them  back 
—thrust,  thrust,  thrust-with  fixed  bayonets,  and  firing 
from  the  second  rank  inside  upon  those  frightful  creatures. 
And  the  blood  I  oh,  the  blood  1    Ma  cUre,  it's  flowing  I 
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Quel  bruit  quel  carnage  /  One  can  see  the  blood  red  by  the 
glare  of  the  haystacks  .  .  .  They're  close  by  the  gate  now^ 
Saba  erie  a  leading  them.  Hippolyte's  waving  his  sabre  in 
!.  .1  '.  •  :  t'^^yy^  opened  the  gates  to  these  brave  folk 
and  they  re  taking  m  the  wounded.  Lange  is  firing  among 
the  savages  with  the  great  gun  I  Morbleic  /  what  blood  ! 
^ire  flashes  from  every  bush  and  rock.  Que  c'est  affreux  t 
Que  0  est  viagmfiqus  /'  -»  c*^/eifcc  / 

'  And  Mr.  Blake  ?'  Iris  asked,  too  terrified  now  to  make 
Riiy  pretence  at  cloaking  her  special  interest  in  that  one  non- 
combatant. 

cv,!^""*  ?-^^®'l  ^°?i^®  *be  wall  all  safe,  and  Hippolyte's 
shaking  his  sabre  m  their  faces,  insulting  those  wretches 

Hippolyte  I     Cest  hen  fait,  raon  enfant.    I  never  admired 

chance  I   what  a  change  I    I  could  lay  down  my  life  for 

fii/5  *T  ?^^^*f  ^ore  that  disordered  dining-room  was 
tilled  afresh  with  pale  women  and  children,  too  terrified 
even  to  cry,  and  men  with  bleeding  arms  to  be  stanched 
and  bandaged.     Madame  I'Administratrice,  well  used  to 
such  work,  turned  aside  instantly  to  tear  up  linen  rag  into 
^ng  strips,  and  to  encourage  and  tend  these  brave  defenders 
finger-glasses  supplied  water  to  stanch  open  wounds,  and 
dinner-napkms  were  hastily  turned  by  deft  hands  into  im- 
promptu  tourniquets.     Iris,  now  partially  recovered  from 
her  first  wild  scare,  collected  her  thoughts  to  put  in  practice 
on  Vernon  Blake  s  cut  and  bleeding  arm  the  lessons  she  had 
learned  at  her  Cambridge  ambulance  classes.     And  without 
the  noise  grew  louder  and  fiercer,  and  the  glare  broke 
stronger  with  a  more  lurid  light  through  the  creaking  cracks 
of  the  iron  casemate.  ^ 

In  half  an  hour  a  Zouave,  all  grimy  with  smoke  and  blood 
and  powder,  came  up  from  below  with  an  urgent  message. 

Monsieur  desires  me  to  tell  madame,'  he  said,  not  for- 
getting his  mihtary  salute  even  at  that  moment  of  danger 
that  we  have  ammunition  enough  to  resist  for  three  days 
and  that  m  any  case  we  can  hold  out  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.   If  a  rescue  arrives,  all  will  be  well.    He  wiU  send  a 
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*  The  messenger  will  never  get  thera,*  madame  answered, 
with  a  shrill  little  laugh  of  despair.  'He'll  be  out  into 
a  thousand  very  small  pieces  before  he  can  break  through 
the  line  of  Beni-Merzoug.  But  never  mind.  If  we  die, 
we'll  have  killed  three  timet  ourselves  in  Eabyles  I* 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

DESPAIB. 

But  alone,  on  the  summit  of  the  Col,  beneath  the  steep 
slopes  of  Lalla  Khadidja,  Eustace  Le  Marchant  knelt  in 
agony  on  the  crisp  smooth  snow,  beside  half -lifeless  Meriem, 
giving  up  all  for  lost,  both  there  and  at  St.  Cloud,  in  his 
utter  helplessness.  A  mile  or  two  of  snow  still  remained  to 
be  traversed  before  they  could  reach  the  beginning  of  bare 
ground  once  more  on  the  downward  slope ;  and  Meriem,  in 
her  present  state  of  collapse,  was  wholly  unfit  to  continue  a 
hundred  yards  further. 

The  cold  was  intense,  and  the  wind  blew  through  him. 

K  only  he  could  carry  her  I  But  the  idea  was  impractic- 
able. He  had  walked  too  far.  His  strength  was  used  up. 
They  must  both  sit  down  and  die  together. 

And  yet,  how  easy  the  slope  looked  I  A  smooth  descent 
down  a  long  and  even  snow-clad  valley.  No  glaciers  here, 
as  in  the  High  Alps ;  no  peaks  or  snow  bridges ;  no  probing 
with  the  r.xe,  or  cutting  steps  in  ice ;  no  moraines  or  preci- 
pices ;  no  boulders  or  crevasses ;  nothing  but  one  long  level 
slope  of  snowbank.  It  looked  as  easy  as  those  great  drifts 
he  had  often  slid  down  on  a  toboggan  at  Quebec  the  year  he 
was  working  upon  the  coleoptera  of  Canada. 

And  then,  with  a  flash  of  inspiration,  the  idea  seized 
him :  Why  not  slide  down  with  Meriem  in  his  arms — if  only 
he  could  find  something  solid  to  slide  upon  ? 

But  what  ?  The  very  hope  seemed  to  mock  his  despair. 
Not  a  stick  or  a  stone  lay  about  anywhere.  Nothing  but 
snow,  snow,  snow,  all  round.  And  the  pitiless  flakes  still 
fell  over  them  as  they  sat,  and  covered  Meriem's  dress  with 
their  cold  white  crystals. 

He  was  kneeling,  but  on  what  ?    Not  on  the  fresh-fallen 
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snow.  He  sank  into  that  for  a  full  inch,  and  then  sup- 
ported himself  on  a  hard  crust  benjath.  He  knew  well 
what  that  hard  crust  meant.  A  thin  layer  of  ice  had  frozen 
on  top  of  the  older  snow—a  layer  solid  enough  and  firm 
enough  to  support  him. 

When  snow  falls  and  lies  long  in  a  cold  climate  or  on  high 
mountams,  the  heat  of  tho  sun  often  melts  the  surface  on 
warm  days,  and  the  melted  top  then  freezes  hard  at  night, 
fouling  a  sort  of  crust  or  semi-solid  layer,  which  caps  the 
sot  and  powdery  under-stratum.  On  such  a  crust  Le 
Marchant  was  kneeling.  His  heart  gave  a  bound  as  he 
seemed  to  feel  its  value  to  him  in  this  last  extremity. 

•  Lend  me  your  knife,  Meriem,'  he  said  suddenly. 

•  What  for  ?'  Meriem  cried,  roused  to  horror  at  the  de- 
mand.    '  You  don't  want  to  do  yourself  any  harm,  do  you 
Eustace  ?'  ^     ' 

•  No,'  Eustace  answered,  holding  her  tight  for  warmth 
against  his  own  breast.  '  I  only  want  to  cut  some  ice.  I'll 
show  you  why  soon,  Meriem.* 

Meriem  took  from  her  girdle  the  little  ornamental  dagger 
set  with  knobs  of  coral  and  lapis  lazuli,  that  all  unmarried 
Kabyle  girls  wear  by  their  side,  and  handed  f  without  a 
word,  m  her  numbed  fingers,  to  her  eager  companion.  A 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  her  as  she  lay. 

'  If  I  die  here,  Eustace,'  she  ciied,  with  energy,  *  and  you 
have  strength  to  go  on  upon  your  way  to  Bouira,  will  you 
promise  me  to  take  the  charm  from  my  neck  and  throw  it 
in  a  fire,  without  ever  opening  it  ?' 

'You  wJl  mi  die,  Meriem,'  Eustace  answered  firmly. 
*  Or,  if  you  do,  I  will  die  here  beside  you.' 

'  But  promise  me,  at  any  rate  I'  Meriem  gasped  out. 
shivering. 

'I'll  promise  you  anything,  Meriem,'  the  Englishman 
answered,  pressing  her  hand  hard.  ♦  And  if  I  die  with  you 
here,  I  shall  die  happy.' 

'■  Thank  you,  Meriem  said.  '  You  are  very  good,  Eustace. 
I  told  you  before,  I  love  you  as  I  love  no  one  else  on  earth 
but  Vernon. 

Eustace  took  the  knife  and  proceeded  to  cut  out  wiCn  it 
a  large  square  or  oblong  cake  of  the  under  surface— the  icy 
layer— BCMoae  seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  broad  in  proper- 
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tion.  Then  he  shovelled  away  the  upper  snow  can  oiously 
with  his  arms,  and  drew  it  out  with  care  on  the  freshly 
fallen  surface.  If  it  broke,  they  wore  lost ;  but  if  only  he 
could  manage  to  seat  Meriem  accurately  in  the  very  middle, 
and  push  it  before  him  with  hands  or  ieet,  it  would  go  like 
a  toboggan,  he  fondly  fancied,  down  these  smooth  slopes. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope;  that  last  straw  to  which  the 
drowning  m  i  proverbially  clings,  but,  alas  for  Eustace!  it 
was  insane,  impracticable.  As  he  lifted  Meriem  and  placed 
her  on  the  frail  seat,  the  ice  shattered  at  once  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments.  He  wondered  at  his  own  insensate  folly 
in  hoping  it  would  bear  her.  That  ice  go  down  a  whole 
mountain-side  I  Why,  it  splintered  at  a  touch.  Eidiculous  I 
Impossible ! 

He  sat  down  on  the  snow  once  more  in  despair. 

*  If  we  had  only  some  wine  !'  he  said.  •  Some  brandy  I 
Anything!' 

Meriem  opened  her  eyes  at  the  rjound,  and  answered 
feebly,  with  a  flash  of  remembrance,  '  Your  flask  is  at  my 
girdle.  I  forgot  it  till  now.  I  snatched  it  up  as  we  were 
leaving  the  tent.  There's  something  in  it.  I  thought  you 
might  want  it.' 

With  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  Le  Marchant  seized  the  bottle 
eagerly  from  her  side,  and  unscrewed  the  top  with  numbed 
white  fingers.  It  was  whisky,  neat,  and  happily  more  than 
half  full. 

'  Thank  God  !  he  cried,  '  we're  saved,  Meriem ;'  and  he 
poured  out  a  wine-glassful  into  the  cup  beneath,  tempering 
the  raw  spirit  with  a  handful  of  snow  that  melted  in  it 
instantly.  '  Here,  drink  this  off,'  he  went  on,  holding  it  to 
her  blue  lips;  'it'll  give  us  both  strength  to  go  on  to 
Bouira.' 

'  Is  it  wine  ?'  Meriem  asked.  '  I  never  tasted  any.  You 
know  we're  not  allowed  to  drink  wine,  we  Moslems.' 

'  No,  it's  not  wine !  ue  Marchant  answered  firmly.  *  And 
you're  not  a  Moslem  !  And  whether  you  like  or  not,  you 
must  drink  it  instantly  1' 

Meriem  drank  it  oft'  without  further  parley. 

'  Why,  it  warms  one  at  once,'  she  cried  in  surprise.  *  I 
never  in  my  life  felt  arything  like  it.' 

Le  Marchant  tossed  down  a  good  draught  himself. 
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•  Now,  we'll  wait  five  minutes  for  that  to  take  effect/  he 
■aid,  with  fresh  hop>;  'and  then,  as  soon  as  it's  begun  to 
strengthen  us,  if  I  have  to  carry  you  down  the  whole  way  in 
my  arms,  we'll  go  on,  Meriem. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  Meriem,  summoning  up  all  her 
courage,  and  refreshed  by  the  stimulant,  was  rea(Jy  once 
more  to  start  ofif  walking  again  with  a  spasmodic  effort. 

The  downward  slope  was  far  easier  than  the  upward  one. 
Sometimes  by  sliding,  sometimes  by  a  glissade,  and  some- 
times by  trudging  through  the  soft  snow,  they  made  their 
way  toilsomely  and  slowly  to  the  point  where  the  snov^ 
ceased  on  the  mountain.  Already  the  exercise  and  the 
higher  temperature  made  Meriem  warmer.  As  they  reached 
the  last  edge  of  the  deep  snow,  she  said,  with  a  fresh  access 
of  feverish  energy : 

•  I  can  walk  on  now  to  the  bottom,  Eustace.' 

On,  and  ever  on,  they  tramped  accordingly,  in  the  early 
morning,  the  dawn  just  beginning  to  whiten  the  east  in  the 
direction  of  the  iron  line  they  could  now  see  dimly  below 
them  in  the  gorge  of  the  river.  Meriem  had  never  set  eyes 
on  a  railway  before,  but  she  was  the  first  to  make  it  out, 
with  its  rigid  curve,  and  she  guessed  what  it  meant. 

'  The  iron  road,'  she  cried,  for  she  had  forgotten  the 
English  name  that  Eustace  called  it.  '  We  haven't  so  far 
to  go  now.  I  can  hold  out  etill,  if  I  drop  when  I  get 
there.'  * 

It  was  hve  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  reached  the 
gorge  itself,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the  single  line  of  rail- 
way. Eastward,  the  next  station  was  not  in  sight;  but 
westward,  beyond  the  river,  they  had  descried  from  the 
heights  houses  and  a  steeple.  That  must  be  Beni-Mansour 
Station,  Eustace  thought,  from  the  lie  of  the  country.  They 
turned  their  weary  feet  in  that  direction,  walking  along  the 
line,  and  treading  on  the  ties  ;  if  only  they  could  once  reach 
a  station,  Ihey  could  telegraph  on  for  aid  m  all  directions. 

A  hundred  yards  further  on  they  came  to  a  bridge.  It 
was  an  iron-girder  bridge,  thrown  boldly  across  the  river 
from  bank  to  bank  of  the  wide  gorge.  But  there  was  no 
footway.  The  rails  ran  along  skeleton-wise  upon  sleepers 
-riix*  Biv»,  «ii«  vTViij.  wwiiciiuii  was  open  irestie-woxk  of  the 
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American  type.  Meriem  looked  along  at  it  with  doubt  and 
hesitation. 

•  It'i  hardly  a  kilometre  to  the  station,'  she  said,  shrinking 
back.  '  But,  Eustace,  I  daren't  oross  that  thing  now.  If  it 
were  op  in  our  mountains,  and  I  were  fresh  and  strong, 
perhaps  I  might  venture  I  but  I'm  so  very  weak  and  giddy 
with  fatigue  and  hunger  I  Leave  me  here — leave  me  here 
for  awhile — and  send  people  back  to  me  from  the  village 
with  food.  I  shall  be  quite  safe  where  I  am,  you  know.  I 
shall  sit  by  the  roadside,  and  nothing  will  hurt  me.' 

Le  Marchant  considered  seriously  for  a  moment  with  him- 
self. She  was  certainly  in  a  very  weak  a.-id  faint  condition. 
It  required  nerve  and  strength  to  cross  that  bridge.  He 
hardly  cared  even  to  face  the  task  himself.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  didn't  like  to  leave  Meriem  alone  and  un- 
protected by  the  open  roadside.  He  reflected,  however, 
that  Kabyle  maidens  are  generally  very  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  and  also,  which  was  perhaps  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  point,  that  nobody  was  likely  to  be  passing 
at  that  early  hour  down  an  uninhabited  gorge,  along  a  lonely 
railway  line.  As  the  outcome  of  which  deliberation,  he 
decided  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  leave  Meriem  by  herself 
for  the  time  being,  and  hurry  on,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  besieged  at  St.  Oloud,  to  the  nearest  village. 
The  sooner  he  could  get  there,  the  sooner  she  would  have 
food,  warmth,  and  shelter.  Though  it  looked,  perhaps,  a 
little  cruel  and  unchivalrous  to  leave  her,  it  was  the  truest 
chivalry  and  kindness  in  the  end — the  only  way  to  procure 
her  all  that  she  needed. 

'Very  well,  Meriem,'  he  said,  with  regretful  decision. 
*  Sit  here  by  the  side ;  I  won't  be  long.  I  shall  come  back 
to  you  soon  with  food  and  clothing.'  Then  a  sudden  idea 
struck  him  as  he  turned  to  go.  '  You  must  take  care  of  the 
engine,'  he  said,  in  a  warning  voice ;  '  you  know  what  that 
is — the  great  iron  horse  that  comes  puffing  and  snorting 
along  the  rails.  If  it  passes  by  while  you're  here,  don't  go 
on  the  line,  or  it'll  run  you  down  and  crush  you  to  atoms. 
Better  not  stir  at  all  from  the  spot.  Sit  where  you  are  by 
the  side  till  I  return ;  don't  move  hand  or  foot,  for  fear  of 
danger.' 

Meriem  nodded  her  wearv  head  in  assent,  and  t-ook  bJs 
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hand  in  her  own,  dreamily.     She  raised  it  to  hor  mouth,  and 

E tinted  a  kiss  upon  it.     Eustace  stooped  down  and  kissed 
er  forehead  in  return. 

♦Good-bye,  Meriem,'  he  said,  'I  shall  soon  be  back. 
Good-bye,  my  child,  and  take  care  of  the  engine.' 

And  he  turned  to  make  his  way  across  that  dangerous 
bridge,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  towards  the  half-faintiuu 
Kabylegirl.  ,  * 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

PBBITi. 

The  bridge  proved  harder  by  far  to  pass  than  Eustace  had 
at  all  at  first  anticiptited.  It  was  one  of  those  spider-Hke 
trestle  structures  with  which  Transatlantic  engineers  have 
made  us  so  familiar ;  and  its  lightness  and  airiness  were  in 
American  extremes.  The  ties  stood  open  rather  far  apart ; 
the  gorge  below  yawned  deep  and  rock-bound;  and  the 
distance  bridged  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual 
size  of  the  torrent  stream,  owing  to  the  immense  width  and 
abrupt  descent  of  the  chasm-like  valley.  At  every  step 
along  those  open  sleepers  the  Englishman's  knees  trembled 
under  him.  He  dared  not  look  down  at  the  abyss  below ; 
he  dared  not  look  back  at  poor  weary  Meriem,  for  fear  he 
should  grow  giddy  and  lose  balance  entirely.  He  could  only 
walk  on— walk  on  mechanically,  planting  one  foot  after 
another  on  the  uncertain  ties,  and  steadying  himself  as  best 
he  might,  with  his  arms  spread  out  like  an  acrobat  or  a 
rope-dancer. 

It  would  have  been  a  ticklisji  task  even  at  the  best  of 
times.  With  his  numbed  and  weary  hmbs,  after  that  long 
tramp,  it  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  He  had  got  half- 
way over,  however,  in  safety,  when  a  strange,  dull  noise 
vibrating  along  the  metals  underfoot  made  him  start  and 
listen  with  vivid  eagerness.  Hark  I  what  was  that  ?  The 
rails  seemed  to  thrill  with  an  indefinite  hum.  A  moment's 
suspense  1  Then  he  heard  a  voice  calling  to  him  aloud  from 
the  further  bank. 

'  Eustace,  Eustace  1'  the  yolce  cried  in  agony.  *  It'i 
coming  1    It's  coming!* 
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TTn  know  what  that  meant.     TTo  rooognisod  hli  peril.    It 
was  Merioin  crying  aloud  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.     With 
a  thump  of  the  heart  ho  took  it  all  in. 
The  morning  train  from  Setif  to  Palaostro  I 
0  God  1—0  God  I  it  was  rushing  down  upon  him  resist- 
lessly. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  or  to  plan  escape  now.     No 
place  to  turn  aside,  to  right  or  to  loft.     Only  tlio  line  itsolf, 
and  the  river  beneath.     He  could  hoar  the  wild  dash  of  the 
engine  as  it  catne  roaring  and  thundering  down  that  stoop 
incline  to  the  mountain  river.     lie  could  hear  the  rattle  and 
ring  of  the  rails  as  they  giatod  under  the  wheels.     The 
brake  was  pressed  hard.     It  thrilled  and  resounded  along 
the  trestles  of  the  bridge.     He  realized  the  doadly  peril  in 
which  he  stood.    But  for  one  thing  he  was  grateful.    Tliank 
Heaven,  be  hadn't  tried  to  tako  Moriom  over  with  him  I 
Meriem,  at  least,  was  safe  from  peril. 
His  first  thought  was  to  make  a  wild  dash  for  it,  and  try 
to  get  to  the  other  end  of  the  long  bridge  before  that  rush- 
ing engine  could  reach  and  overtake  him.     But  one  second 
Butliced  to  show  him  how  mad  and  hopeless  was  that  wild 
plan ;  how  impossible  the  chance  of  getting  across  before 
the  engine  bore  him  down.     Only  one  bid  for  life  yet  re- 
mained—for Meriem's  sake,  and  the  besieged  in  the  moun- 
tains.   Like  a  flash,  the  solution  occurred  to  his  quick  mind. 
He  must  lower  himself  on  his  hands  in  the  gap  between  the 
ties,  hang  on  by  his  fingers  as  one  hangs  on  to  a  trapeze,  and 
let  the  engine  and  train  pass  bodily  over  him. 

It  was  a  bold  idea,  yet  rot  wholly  impracticable.  For  as 
soon  as  it  had  passed,  he  could  raise  himself  up  again  on  his 
elbows,  like  a  gymnast,  and  continue  his  journey  to  the 
nearest  station.  But  for  the  moment,  dear  life  was  all  he 
thought  about. 

Quick  as  thought,  he  lowered  himself  on  his  hands  as 
steadily  as  he  could  manage,  and  placing  one  foot  against 
an  angle  of  the  iron   trestle-v/ork  at   the  side— the   rod 

attachments  were  too  thick  and  too  big  to  climb  by clung 

with  hooked  fingers  to  the  sleeper  above  in  speechless  sus- 
pense and  quivering  expectation.  How  long  he  might  have 
to  wait  there  he  had  no  conception.  But  he  waited  for 
ages.    Hours,  days,  years,  seemed  to  pass  slowly  before 


that  rushing  engine,  at  fnll  speed,  rolled  over  hie  head  with 
Its  ratthng  burden.     There  he  hung,  inert,  botwoen  earth 
and  sky,  with  one  foot  just  poJBod  against  the  eliww  of  th« 
trestle-work   and  the  other  dangling  loose  in  onipty  space, 
and  heard  the  great  iron  horse  dash,  pulling  antf  pantinff 
across  the  long  lino  of  iron  girders,  in  slow  haste  to  destroy 
h-m      Would  he  liavo  nerve  to  cling  on  when  once  it  got 
fairly  overhead,  he  wondered  ?     He  hardly  dared  to  hope  it 
his  h-nds  qtuvorod  and  shook  so  much  already.     The  mere 
physical  jar  and  cor.-  islon  as  the  train  passed  by  would 
perhaps  suflice  to  looseu  and  shake  off  his  tremulous  fingers 
i^atiguo  and  hunger  had  unnerved  him  already:  the  ordeal 
was  a  harder  one  than  his  exhausted  frame  was  then  and 
there  prepared  to  go  through. 

But  Meriem  at  least  was  safe  upon  the  bank!  Thank 
Heaven  for  that.  He  had  not  fooUshly  and  thoughtlessly 
imperilled  Meriem.  b  j 

Jar.  jar    jar:  how  the  girders  rocked  I    The  train  was 
coming  rolling  and  rattling   on.    It    approached,  it    ap- 
proached ;  nearer,  nearer,  nearer.    He  saw  the  lumbennti 
engine  pass  slowly  overhead.    The  boiler  went  over  him 
grate,  grate,  grate.     The  funnel  puffed   and   steamed  and 
snorted.    The  fire  glowed  red  above  his  face  with  a  fierce  hot 
glow.     But  still  he  held  on,  trembling,  trembling  violently 
Great  heavens  I  would  the  thing  take  all  day  to  go  past? 
I^.ach  instant  seemed  to  lengthen  itself  out  into  an  eternity  I 
A  second  s  breathing-space.    The  engine  had  passed  him  I 
Then  the  tender  vyent  next,  jar.  jar,  jar,  jar.     And  after  it 
tne  carnages,  with  their  unconscious  living  load  of  humanity 
not  one    soul   of   whom  knew  how  an   unhappy  fellow- 
creature  was  hanging  on  below  there  for  dear  lifo  with 
straining  hands  to  the  ties  and  sleepers.     One,  two,  three 
four  of  them    each  jarring  separately,  and  each  almost 
shaking  bim  from  his  insecure  hold  with  those   numbed 
dead  fingers.     A  cattle-truck  next;  two,  three,  four    five 
SIX  goods-waggons.     And  then  a  pause.     Eustace  breathed 
again,     fhank  Heaven  I  thank  Heaven  !  the  jar  was  over 
The  train  had  passed.     He  might  safely  get  up  again. 

But  when  he  came  to  try,  his  cramped  hands  refused  to 
raise  their  heavy  burden.  He  hadn't  purchase  enough  to 
pull  himself  up.    He  must  wait  for  a  few  minutes  and 
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recovor  his  itrength.     Th«  nm-voiiN  atmln  had  arnnftoned 
hirn  for  the  moment. 

80  h©  waitwl,  waited ;  half  fainted,  but  waited. 

Another  (juick  change  I  Great  heavent  I  what  was  thii  ? 
The  jar  ceased  abruptly.  The  girders  left  off  vibrating  one 
morrient.  The  train  had  stoppid  before  reaching  the  end ! 
Soniothing  muat  have  happened.  Then  suddouly  the  jolting 
began  once  more,  but  in  the  opjwsite  direction.  A  horrible 
doubt  appalled  his  mind.  Next  instant  the  doubt  resolved 
itself  into  a  certainty.  The  engine  was  reversed  I  The 
train  was  corning  back  again  I 

Could  he  muster  up  strength  to  face  it  out  ?  Cc  id  he 
ever  hold  on  till  it  had  reached  once  more  the  other  side, 
numbed  and  cramped  as  he  was  already  with  his  super- 
human effort? 

And  even  if  it  went  back  and  passed  him  over  unhurt,  i^ 
must  still  go  on  a  second  time,  and  make  its  way  finally  to 
Bouira  and  Palaestro.  Twice  more  of  that  spenchloss, 
indescribable  suspense  I  Twice  more  of  that  horrible 
grating  and  jarrying  I  He  could  never  endure  it.  It  would 
kill  him  with  the  uncertainty. 

Back,  back  they  came,  all  those  same  cruel  carriages,  in 
reversed  order. 

One,  two,  three,  ionr,  five,  six— those  were  the  goods- 
waggons.  He  counted  them  all,  wa{.'^n)n  by  waggon,  a  long 
age  each,  going  slowly  over  again.     Then  the  cattle-truck ; 

ho  could  hear  the  oxen  in  it.     Then  one,  two,  three,  four 

eastward  they  went  again,  those  four  passenger  carriages. 
Jar,  jar,  jar,  as  they  passed  overhead ;  the  grating  this  time 
far  more  deliberate  and  woise  than  ever.  The  tender  rolled 
next,  on  slow,  slow  wheels  ;  and  now  for  the  danger  of 
dangers— the  engine.  That  was  worst  of  all,  because  of  the 
heat  and  glare  and  blast  of  the  furnace.  If  it  halted  o\ar 
his  head  (and  it  was  going  very  slow),  the  heat  would 
torture  him  :  h  would  be  all  up  with  him. 

How  instantaneous  is  thought  I  how  swift  I  how  in- 
divisible 1  In  that  second  of  time  between  the  tender  and 
the  boiler  he  caught  himself  speculating  in  his  whirling 
brain  why  the  train  had  turned  back  on  the  bridge  at  all, 
and  how  long  it  would  wait  before  it  went  on  again 

Then  the  boiler  came,  and  with  it  oblivion. 
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All  he  know  ole&rly  wm  that  a  dart  <d  pain,  prefliunably 
1  th'i  han'l,  was  followed  fast  by  a  faint  wniation  of  rush 
air  buoying  him  up  all  round— a  sudden  plunge,  a  thud, 
J  iJ  *npage.    The  univerte  teemed  to  reel  and  whirl  around 
mm.     All  aUe  was  blank,    lie  had  fallen  inaentible. 

One  ipurt  of  boiling  water  from  the  engine  as  it  passed 
nad  dropped  accidontally  on  the  hooked  hand  that  baroly 
clutched  the  rugged  sleeper.  That  sudden  throb  of  scalding 
pain  made  him  relax  his  tenacious  muscles  instinctivelv.  It 
wag  all  up  thon.  Ilia  hands  let  go.  He  had  fallm  a  to 
the  landbank  that  bounded  the  river. 


CHAPTKB  XXXVIII. 

WHY  IT   BTOPPBD. 

And  Meriem^    Well,  the  train  was  putting  back  to  pick  up 
Meriem. 

When  Eustace  left  her,  she  had  sat  for  awhile  listless  on 
the  bare  bank,  too  weary  to  think  of  anything  but  her  own 
fatigue,  and  longing  for  rest  :.t,^  food'  and  release  from 
anxiety.  For  Vernon  Blake  s  danger  was  still  an  ever- 
present  reality  to  her  mind,  p9r8i8ting  through  everything  as 
a  vague  background  of  oonsciousness.  She  watched  Eustace, 
as  ma  trance,  n:aking  his  wa>  slowly  over  those  open  ties. 
Would  he  get  across  the  bridge  in  safety,  she  wondered, 
half  dreamily— would  he  get  across  and  rouse  Algiers  in 
time  to  rescue  Iris  and  Vernon  ? 

So  she  s»t  there  listless,  with  her  eyes  partly  closed.  But, 
like  all  mountaineers,  she  had  keen  hearing.  An  indefinite 
hum  soon  attracted  her  attention.  What  was  that  faint, 
low  noise  that  buzzed  along  the  line  ?  A  distant  b'r'r,  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  bridge?  Though  she  had  never  beheld 
a  railway-line  in  her  life  before,  she  felt  sure  it  was  the 
train  coming  up  from  eastward. 

A  train  she  knew  only  as  a  wonderful,  horrible,  death- 
deahng  machine.  Strange  stories  had  reached  her  ears  in 
her  romote  mountains  of  the  magic  pace  and  dangerous 
whirl  of  those  inventions  of  Satan,  which  run  a  man  down 
before  ever  he  can  cross  the  path  in  front  of  them,    Th« 


«i 


i 


« 
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infidels  knew  how  to  mako  wiJd  iron  horses  *hat  careered 
along  the  ground  Vviuh  dizzy  speed,  like  biids  on  the  wing, 
or  shooting-stars  in  heaven.  If  any  living  creature  presented 
Itself  in  their  way  when  they  were  in  full  flight  (may  Allah 
preserve  us !)  they  crushed  it  in  their  wrath  under  their 
heavy  wheels,  as  an  angry  bull  crushes  a  grasshopper  beneath 
hi*:  tread  on  his  way  to  dash  fiercely  at  a  bellowing  rival. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  a  locomotive  have  always  heard 
of  it,  indeed,  chiefly  as  a  fearful  engine  of  destruction. 
Menem  s  terrors  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  super- 
stitious  awe,  as  she  saw  the  great  snort.ng  and  pufiing 
creature,  breathing  fire  from  its  nostrils,  wheel  rapidly 
round  the  corner  of  the  r-ountain,  and  bear  down  with  a 
wild  swoop  upon  the  bridge  in  front  of  her— the  bridge 
where  Eustace  was  feeling  his  way  slowly,  with  tentative 
feet,  above  the  yawning  abyss  of  the  gorge  of  Isser. 

And  it  was  she  who  had  sent  him  on  his  awful  eirand! 
She  w4o  had  urged  him  to  cross  the  bridge  I  She  who  had 
asked  him  to  try  that  dangerous  path,  forVernon'a  sake— for 
Vernon's  and  Iris's ! 

He  was  so  good,  so  brave,  so  true,  so  gentle  I  And  he 
loved  her  so  truly  I  How  could  she  ever  have  sacrificed 
that  earnest  soul  to  her  unkind  lover?  Her  heart  smoto 
her  with  a  terrible  remorse.  She  flung  herself  on  the  line 
in  an  agony  of  regret. 

'  Eustace  !'  she  cried,  in  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  '  Eustace ! 
Eustace  !  it's  coming,  Eustace  !' 

Bu*.  he  never  heard  her,  or,  if  he  heard,  he  never  turned 
his  face  aside  to  listen  for  one  moment.  It  would  crush 
him  where  he  stood  before  ever  he  was  aware  of  it  I 

If  only  she  had  done  as  Eustace  told  her— waited 
patiently  by  the  ide,  and  never  stirred  from  her  place 
come  what  might,  aU  might  yet  httve  gone  well  with  them! 
The  train  would  have  passed  over  his  head  in  safety,  and 
Eustace,  when  it  had  passed,  might  have  summoned  up  his 
strength,  by  slow  degrees,  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbows  to 
the  level  of  the  bridge  again.  But  what  woman  on  ea^th 
could  keep  her  presence  of  mind  enough  to  obey  a  man's  in- 
structions at  such  a  crisis  ?  She  only  knew  that  Eustace  was 
in  danger— that  she  had  sent  him  to  his  death— that  for  her 
sake  he  had  gone — that  at  all  hazards  she  must  try  tosavehim. 


' *  "      "-'-:-":;  -' *■';'*  -p.^^*„,  ,..•,,- ...,A  J,-..  ■-._.. .wj-Jsi-* ,-.i. -  ,-  -..  ,  ^^.  -..--.-   --..».<,-,.^.» -ft  ..   ,,.^,,^,.  ...^i- 
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inl«^  ^°'?'®  *'"°S  was  deaf  and  blind,  and  senseless 
indeed   as  It  came  roaring  and  rushing  with  li-htninrsneed 

at'ii^e^ted^^^^^^^^^^  t^uS^^^^^^^^^^^^  « 

attract  his  attention.  She  woufd  throw  up  her  arms  and 
beckon  him  to  stop.  He  would  pull  up  pe^hans  VdZ  ^nll 
up  were  posswe)  when  he  saw  a^womLCthe  LeM 

« J«o       .^^  ?^^  ^l^  ''^^^^  «^«^  a  train  in  her  life  before 

inrtinclivelv  t""'^  •  "^ ''  ^"^  ^P°"  ^^^  ^^"«'  and  tookL.' 
inbtinctively  the  mam  manner  of  its  external  working 

Bunmng  backwards  on  the  line  before  the  advancing 
t      ne,  she  flung  up  her  hands  with  all  the  energy  of  despafr^ 

'  •^f'^fu  ^^^  ^^'*^  ^^^^  wil<^ly  in  the  bree  J  to  catcf  [f 
possible,  tht  -mgine-driver's  attention.  '  ''^'  "^ 

.^iTr  ^""i  ^^^"^  ''^?''®'  ^^^^  that  horrible  thing  snorting 
steam  from  its  uncouth  mouth,  and  glowing  -n  its  front  kf 
some  hving  creature  eager  to  swoop"down%on  her  of  set 
purpose,  to  crush  and  destroy  her.  But  she  had  ro  thought 
for  herself;  she  thought  only  of  Eustace.  It  miVht  kS 
her  aown  and  run  over  her  lifeless  body  at  its  ow^  fierce  will 
if  only  she  could  make  it  halt  before  it  reaohp?  Pwo    ' 

ever  Da-^Kward    without  looking  where  she  went    wavino 
hsr  hands  wildly,  and  shouting  in  Kabyle,  'SisTop  if 

Deginning  of   the    bridga,   where   ;   e  would  have  fallen 

MhfdetXg  e%r::  "  '''''  -  '''^  Oetweerthfl^ 

But  before  she  reached  it,  the  unspeakable  thins  now 

rfa.kemng  its  pace  somewhat,  as  if  iu  answer  to  hefcSr 

siacjjerungl  Then  they  saw  her  They  saw  her  I  Th^v 
Z^etl^lZr  ^^*^^^  "'^  "^ing  wLd"st^;ieS 
'For  Allah's  sake,  stop ;  for  mercy !  fc--  mercv f 
Next  instant  the  buffer  had  struck  her  full  on  the  bosom 
She  s  umbled  and  fell.  Lights  danced  before  bar  sUr^' 
terrible  sense  of  a  stunning  blow  overcame  and  sSkened 
her.     She  closed  her  eves  weaHlv      a,,^  oii  1!? ..i^^"^^®^®** 
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The  driver  of  the  morning  train  from  Setif,  looking  ahead 
along  the  hne  as  he  turned  that  sharp  corner  before  reach- 
ing the  trestle  bridge  across  the  Isser,  had  been  surprised 
to  see  a  woman— z^^te  indigene — these  natives  are  so  foolish 
—running  backward  on  the  line,  with  her  face  towards  the 
engine,  and  waving  her  handr.  frantically  before  her  face,  to 
stop  him. 

'  Tiens,'  he  remarked  with  philosophic  calm  to  his  friend 
the  stoker,  *  voild.  encore  une  de  ces  imUciles  qui  desire  se 
/aire  calandrer  comme  on  calandre  le  linge  cliez  la  blanchis- 
sense ;  and  yet,  if  we  run  over  her,  they'll  start  a  mocks- 
verbal  against  us,  jciar  exemple,  for  causing  the  death  of  a 
native  by  carelessness.     Those  idiots  of  lawyers  I' 

But  he  did  his  best,  none  the  less,  in  his  own  interest,  to 
avert  a  catastrophe.  Those  idiots  of  lawyers  must  be 
pacified  somehow. 

The  train  was  rushing  down  the  incline  with  all  steam  on, 
to  mqunt  the  steep  gradient  on  tho  other  side,  as  it  went 
towards  Bouira ;  but  the  brake  had  been  well  in  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  sharp  corner  of  the  gorge  in 
safety,  and  the  engine-driver  was  therefore  able  to  apply  it 
in  hot  haste  the  moment  he  saw  that  mad  Kabyle  figure 
careering  and  gesticulating  along  the  single  line  right  in 
front  of  him.  The  man  on  the  bridge  he  did  not  see ;  that 
dancing  creature  in  the  wild  white  robe  distracted  his  atten- 
tion from  all  else  beyond  for  the  first  few  seconds;  and 
before  he  could  recover  his  presenile  of  mind  sufficiently  to 
grasp  the  whole  situation  at  once,  Eustace,  letting  himself 
down  by  his  hands  between  the  girders,  had  disappeared 
beneath  the  ties  among  the  mazes  of  the  trestle-work.  How- 
ever, the  woman  alone  was  well  worth  stopping  for ;  those 
idiots  of  lawyers  hold  you  guilty  of  contributory  negligen^^e, 
worse  luck  !  if  you  don't  pull  up  sharp  even  for  a  suicide. 
The  driver  put  on  the  break  quick  and  hard  ;  the  hiss  of  it 
grated  with  jarring  vibration  all  along  the  whple  length  of 
the  bridge  and  the  girders. 

But  it  isn't  so  easy  to  stop  a  train,  either,  going  full  pelt, 
by  steam  and  gravity,  down  a  steep  incline,  with  a  bridge  at 
the  bottom.  Before  he  had  time  to  bring  the  engine  fairly 
to  b,  standstill,  the  buffers  had  hit  that  frantic  Kabyle 
woman  full  on  the  breast,  and  the  train  had  passed  calmlv 


'MmmP!w!f■^^tmi.:-■::■    "sWfr's  *>- 


WWK  /T  STOPPED.  .4^ 

and  resietlesBly  on  across  the  level  of  the  bridge  in  front  of 

B^de  thltThe'wLt'"  ^WS?  "^''^  reachefthe  op^^  it 
Biae  tnat  the  wheels  with  difficulty  obeyed  the  breaWnri 

querulous  voices  exelaimed  in  concert  in  theb  highest  kev 

there's  no  htL  ^  ,  f  °-  '*.^.'  "^s"^""  ««  mAjm«s, 
ineres  no  hann  donel  An  incident  of  Aiserial  WeVe 
mn  over  an  tiidigine  l  "'feena ,     vve  ve 

rrrr  TTeT^ina^i"r  ^wrS  ■?  * 

becauseWve  had  ^.'rZlZlt'r^  t:.::'^^^^ 

Af?,-P^  ^'^  f^''  madame  answered    consolArl    ar,^ 
thfcfrn'?"''  """"  '"'"'°^''"y  --  --  i^'ef -gs "n 

b.e|U"onnU»S^^^^^^^ 

his  Send  *the'stoke5'  «"^«-^"'»  -"""""-d  «  doubt  to 
'Go  back,'  the  stoker  answered,  with  gUb  sueeestiveneoa 

the  Court.    It  shows  at  least  (sacred   name  of  TSnoh 
you  ve  done  the  best  you  could  toVvert  an  Sent  ?      ^  ^ 

aJ'^^^  and  went  back  to  pick  up  Meriem. 
r  .,.  ^"^"iB  migut  to  the  hard  angles  of  wood  thrPA  nv  f -.», 
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The  little  tragedy  worked  itself  out  in  its  own  dim  way, 
all  unknown  to  the  principal  but  unconscious  actors. 

So  they  pickod  up  Meriem,  a  bleeding  mass  of  limbs  and 
clothes,  and  laid  her  with  rough,  unfeehng  hands  on  the 
floor  of  an  empty  third-class  carriage. 

I  Ticns,'  the  passenger  in  the  skull-cap  remarked  with 
animation  to  the  guard  as  he  passed,  looking  down  mto  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  '  Do  you  run  over  many 
of  them  here  in  this  gorge?  There's  another  indigine  lying 
stiff  and  dead  on  the  bank  down  yonder  by  the  side  of  the 
torrent  there.'  For  Eustace's  new  suit  of  Kabyle  costume 
had,  of  course,  transformed  him  in  outward  appearance 
into  a  complete  and  very  unmistakable  Algerian  native. 

'  C'est  vrai,'  the  guard  answered,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  against  the  newly-risen  sun,  and  casting  a  curious 
glance  down  the  deep  ravine.  *  But,  thank  Heaven,  we've 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  at  any  rate,  we  others.  We  can 
tell  t^e  people  at  the  station  to  fetch  him  along  and  make 
all  inquiries.  Her  husband,  no  doubt !  Tumbled  over  and 
killed.  It  was  him,  you  may  be  sure,  she  was  making  such 
a  fuss  about.  They  trespass  like  cows  on  the  line,  these 
indigenes  f 

And  the  incident  being  thus  satisfactorily  closed,  the 
train  steamed  on  gaily  upon  its  way  once  more,  with 
Meriem's  body  safely  aboard,  and  arrived,  to  the  stoker's 
conscious  pride,  only  seven  minutes  behind  the  advertised 
time  at  Beni-Mansour  Station. 

*  There's  another  of  them  lying  dead  in  the  guUey  down 
below,'  the  engine-driver  observed  to  the  chef  de  gare,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  towards  where  Eustace  lay  huddled. 
*  A  monsieur  in  a  first-class  carriage  detected  him.  You'd 
better  tell  the  Sisters  at  the  Home  over  yonder  to  send  out 
a  stretcher  to  bring  him  up,  and  get  him  laid  out  and  buried 
decently.' 

For  accidents  will  happen,  even  on  the  best- regulated 
French  railways. 
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THE    BELEAGUERED   FORT. 

All  night  long,  St.  Cloud  held  out  bravplv  nn/i  oil  «•  u* 

mate.      Even   Mn*1nm^   i'a  1    .   .  ^  "  .  ^^^^^^  <^f  *"©  case- 
r«„  *•  1  ■^\""   iviaaame  1  Administratrice  herqolf  foU   v,«« 

"••■i  ;rr  .=;?;  f  %rS]f "r^s^" 

wish  I  was  a  mnn  f     T'Jri     /         ®  hateful  creatures  I    I 
then   .y  dearf:ie"drWA:ni^tl^^^^^^^^^^ 

— ''*  **"*  ■'u  "  wo  oiii  up  witil  US.' 
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*  What  happened  at  Palaestro  in  71  ?'  Iris  asked,  with  • 
shudder,  as  the  shouts  once  more  rose  loud  and  clear  from 
the  gateway  heavenward. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,'  the  little  Frenchwoman  answered,  with  a 
sagacious  nod,  '  you  should  just  have  been  here  then  ;  that 
was  something  like  fighting.  You'd  have  known  what  an  in- 
surrection was  like,  I  can  toll  you.  I  was  the  only  woman 
who  escaped  alive  from  old  St.  Cloud ;  and  at  Palaestro— 
pouf  I — with  a  boum  !  bourn  !  boum  I  they  extinguished  the 
garrison  after  it  had  surrendered.' 

*  After  it  had  surrendered  ?'  Iris  repeated,  shrinking. 

*  Ah,  after  it  had  surrendered,  je  la  crois  bien,  mon  enfant  I 
Murdered  them  all  in  cold  blood.  The  settlers  held  out  to 
the  very  last  moment  in  the  maison  cantonnidre  and  the 
Gendarmerie  next  door.  But  when  the  Gendarmerie  was 
almost  tumbling  in  ruins  about  their  heads — riddled  through 
and  through,  as  we  shall  be  soon — Bassetti  and  the  rest 
canie  out  on  parole — that  brave  Bassetti — with  a  promise 
that  they  might  retire  with  credit,  their  arms  in  their  hands, 
Men  entendu,  for  the  honour  of  France,  to  the  nearest 
civili^^ed  settlement  in  the  district.  Nothing  more  military 
— they  surrendered  on  terms.  They  carried  their  arms  out 
with  them,  like  true  Frjnch  soldiers.  JR6  bien,  ma  chhe, 
as  soon  as  they'd  got  just  outside  the  house — on  terms, 
remember — houp,  sa7ive  qui  pent,  the  savages  were  down 
upon  them,  knocking  them  over  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
rifles,  and  massacring  them  then  and  there  in  cold  blood, 
with  true  Kabyle  treachery.  Poor  old  men  and  beardless 
boys,  voyez-vous  bien  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  I  hate  them, 
then,  these  cochons  d'indighies  ?' 

Iris  shuddered. 

*  It'o  terrible,'  she  cried,  '  terrible,  terrible  I' 

*  And  to  think,  Iris  dear,'  Mrs.  Knyvett  remarked,  with 
superfluous  reproachfulness  under  these  gainful  circum- 
stances, '  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  and  your  determined 
opposition  to  your  dear  uncle,  we  might  have  been  sitting  at 
our  ease  this  very  minute  in  Sir  Arthur's  villa  at  Mustapha 
Sup^rieur,  not  knowing  there  were  such  people  as  Kabyles 
anywhere  I     Oh  1    if  I  only  once  get  out  of  this  horrible 

Elace,  I'll  never,  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  go  among  such 
rightful  creatures  ?/Mn — never,  never,  never,  never  1' 
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*But  you  won't  get  out  of  it,  chkre  dame*  madanie 
continued  complacontiy,  just  grasping  her  meaning  through 
the  mist  of  her  English ;  •  I  was  coming  to  that.  I  was 
just  going  10  tell  you;  they'll  do  with  us  precisely  as  they 
did  at  Pal aestro— they'll  murder  us  wholesale.  T'chk,  fc'chk, 
t'chk  at  ev^ery  one  of  our  throats.  It's  a  Jehad,  you  know — 
a  holy  war ;  and  m  a  Jehad,  madame,  there's  no  keeping 
troth  or  trust  with  the  infidels.  Well,  the  women  and 
children  wore  in  the  maison  cantonnihe,  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  telling  you  (whew  1  what  a  bullet !  it  nearly  made 
a  hole  through  the  casemate).  They  held  out  there,  with 
just  a  handful  of  men,  till  the  fire  around  them  actually 
scorched  and  burnt  their  dresses ;  and  then,  of  course,  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  So  they  surrendered  at  last- 
surrendered  on  terms  of  sparing  their  poor  little  lives  alone. 
The  savages  accepted  them.  But  as  soon  as  they  came 
down,  r'i'r,  the  same  as  before — the  men  were  killed — just 
knocked  on  the  head,  so,  before  the  women's  eyos ;  and  the 
women  were  stripped  of  their  very  clothes,  and  handed  over, 
in  I  dare  not  tell  you  what  shameful  condition,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  savage  brutes  there.  That's  what 
we  may  expect,  if  Hippolyte's  fool  enough  to  listen  to  terms. 
But  I  hope  he  won't.  For  my  part,  I'd  sooner  die  first, 
with  my  tongue  in  my  cheek,  flinging  a  curse  with  my  last 
good  breath  against  those  dogs  of  savages.' 

With  such  cheering  conversation  the  night  wore  through 
and  the  morning  dawned  upon  their  weary  eyelids.  More 
and  more  Kabyles  seemed  to  burst  upon  them  for  ever. 
Monseigneur  and  Blake,  and  the  other  wounded  who  could 
still  bear  arms,  had  gone  out  long  since  perforce  to  join  the 
shattered  little  band  of  tired  defenders.  The  guard-room 
and  dwelling-house  alone  held  out  now.  The  courtyard  of 
the  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

'  Unless  reinforcements  arrive  before  noon,'  the  com- 
mandant said,  with  a  despondent  glance  at  the  enemy,  *  we 
must  ask  for  terms.  We  can't  hold  out  much  longer  now 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers.' 

'Let  us  die  where  we  stand  first,'  Sabaterie  answered 
with  a  shudder.  '  For  the  sake  of  the  women,  let  us  all  die 
fighting.' 

Presently  the  front  of  the  house  became  quite  untenable. 
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•  We  must  put  you  on  the  terrace,'  M.  rAdrninifltrateuf 
■aid  quietly,  cotnJM^'  up  to  the  women.  '  You'll  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  bullets  there.  Duck  behind  the  parapet. 
When  that's  no  longer  safe,  we  must  take  such  terms  as 
they  choose  to  offer  us,' 

•  No  iicnns  I     No  terms  I'  madame  answered  firmly. 

The  women  and  children,  huddling  close  together,  made 
their  way  out  by  the  stops  at  the  back  on  to  the  flat  top  of 
the  old  Moorish  villa.  A  wall  surrounded  it  on  each  side,  a 
foot  or  two  high,  and  sufliciently  thick  to  be  quite  bullet- 
proof.  Madame  I'Administratrice,  irrepressible  still,  raised 
her  head  for  a  moment  above  the  summit  of  this  parapet  to 
see  how  the  fight  now  went  below.  In  a  second,  the  sight 
of  that  hated  face  drew  a  shower  of  tire  once  more  from 
the  Kabyles  in  the  courtyard,  who,  inspired  alike  by  bigotry 
and  hate,  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  high-heeled  woman, 
The  indomitable  little  soul,  not  daunted  even  now,  drew  ofl 
one  of  her  dainty  Parisian  evening  shoes — a  strange  remindei 
of  last  night's  suddenly-interrupted  festivities — and  held  it 
on  a  casual  fragment  of  bamboo  high  above  the  parapet. 

'Let  them  waste  their  bullets  on  that,'  she  cried 
derisively;  and  waste  them  they  did,  indeed,  in  good 
earnest,  for  in  another  minute  not  a  shred  was  left  of  the 
insulting  token. 

Madame  knew  as  well  as  they  did  by  what  nickname  she 
was  called  among  the  wild  tribes,  and  she  flaunted  in  their 
faces  in  this  last  extremity  that  expressive  symbol  of  her 
hated  presence. 

All  through  the  morning,  the  little  garrison  still  held  out 
by  superhuman  efforts.  Noon  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the 
glare  of  an  almost  tropical  sun.  Icy  cold  as  it  had  been  on 
the  snow-clad  tops  of  the  Djurjura  last  night,  when  Meriem 
crossed  tl  r  n,  it  was  broiling  hot  now  in  the  full  eye  of 
heaven  on  the  whitewashed  roof  of  that  flat  open  terrace. 
A  burning  sky  hung  hazy  blue  overhead,  and  a  hot  sirocco 
swept  on  vdth  fierce  force  from  the  sweltering  desert.  All 
round,  the  smoke  and  heat  of  a  great  conflagration  went  up 
in  bUnking  mist  from  the  ruddy  ruins  of  the  still-smoulder- 
ing village.  Nothing  remained  of  St.  Cloud  to  behold, 
indeed,  but  charred  and  blackened  sites,  and  broken  walls, 
and  that  one  gaunt  Fort,  now  tumbUng  visibly  ic  pieces  by 
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•low  degrees  before  the  vigorous  assault  of  the  victorious 
Kabyles. 

Their  only  hope  lay  in  the  arrival  of  succour.  Had  any 
rumour  of  tlio  riHin ;  yet  roaciiod  Algiers?  Had  any  mos- 
senger  deRceruled  on  the  rail  at  Beni-Manaour?  Could  troops 
hurry  up  from  Tizi-Ouzou  or  Fort  National? 

Or  were  Ti/i-Ou/ou  and  Fort  National  themselves,  too, 
in  tlauiGs  ?  Whs  this  a  genorai  rising  of  all  the  confoderatod 
Algerian  tribua,  or  a  mere  local  and  isolated  Kabyle  insur- 
rection ? 

They  knew  nothing.  They  could  guess  nothing.  They 
could  only  wait  and  hope  and  wonder,  and  look  with  strain- 
ing eyes  along  thoBo  two  white  lirjes  curling  round  among 
the  hills,  that  showed  above  the  parapet  in  either  direction 
—the  roads  to  the  nearest  European  stations. 

By  noon,  the  situation  was  no  longer  tenable.  The 
Zouaves  could  hardly  fight  another  half-hour  for  sheer  fatigue 
and  thirst  and  hunger.  Muttered  cries  of  •  Surrender  1'  began 
to  be  heard  here  and  there  from  the  men.  The  Fort,  in  fact, 
was  but  a  riddled  shell ;  it  might  fall  down  bodily  about 
their  ears  at  any  moment. 

Just  tnen,  M.  I'Administrateur  made  his  appearance 
suddenly  at  the  door  that  led  upon  the  flat  white  terrace. 
He  was  grimed  with  smoke,  and  covered  with  stains  of 
powder  or  blood.  , 

'  I'm  going  to  make  terms,'  he  said  shortly. 

*  Javiais  /'  madame  cried,  in  her  shrillest  and  most 
authoritative  accents,  stamping  her  little  foot  angrily  upon 
the  tiles  of  the  house-top.  •  Jamais  I  jamais  I  mille  fois 
jamais  /* 

'  We  can  no  longer  delay  it/  monsieur  responded  coldly, 
twirling  his  moustaches. 

*  Surrender  if  you  like,  but  I'll  fight  till  I  die,  if  I  hold 
the  Fort  myself  alone,'  madame  answered  with  spirit,  seiz- 
ing the  sword  at  a  wrench  from  the  scabbard  by  his  side. 
'  I  shall  not  be  massacred  here  in  cold  blood  as  we  were  at 
Falaestro.  I  shall  die  blade  in  hand.  For  the  honour  of 
France,  I  refuse  to  surrender.' 

'  I  command  this  garrison,'  monsieur  said  with  dignity. 
'  And  I  command  yon,'  madame  retorted  briskly,  with  her 
irrepressible  street- Arab  readiness.     *  Go  back.'  she  went  on, 
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in  ft  coaxing  tone»  pouting  hor  pretty  little  Parisian  lips  at 
him  coouottishly.  '  Go  back,  there's  a  good  rnaii,  and  r\<fht 
it  out  like  a  soldiorto  the  bitter  end.  if  in  twonty  minutos, 
i'A  •*; "  minutes  by  my  watch— the  little  watch  von  gave  mo, 
'^m  rc^iiembor,  Ilippolyto— we're  not  relieved  from  Port 
iHttuional  or  soinowhore,  parole  d'homieur,  I'll  jump  down 
among  them  mvself,  all  alive,  from  the  parapot.  Not  a 
woman  in  the  place  Bhall  bo  taken  prisoner.  W(>  will  save 
our  honour!  Death,  if  you  will,  but  not— not  those 
savageB  !* 

•  You  ^re  ri;^'ht !'  monsieur  cried  with  spirit,  taking  hor 
hand  in  his.  •  Such  women  as  you  teach  men  how  to  die. 
I  admire  you,  AiUle.  You  show  mo  my  duty.  Wo  will 
never  surrender.  We'll  fight  them  to  tlie  end.  If  they 
enter  this  house,  it  shall  be  over  our  bodies.' 

Madame,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  unwonted  tenderness, 
stepped  forward  with  a  bound,  and  kissed  him  roundly. 

But  Iris  held  her  hands  to  her  ears  in  horror.  They 
must  die  where  they  stood  I  They  must  die  that  day  I 
Die  bv  the  sword  I     There  was  clearly  no  help  for  it  I 

Unless  a  relief-party  arrived  in  twenty  minutes  1 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

OUT   OF   THE   HURLY-BURLY. 

When  the  Sisters  at  Beni-Mausour,  after  carrying  Meriem 
tenderly  to  the  Rest  House,  went  down  with  a  stretcher 
into  the  gorge  by  the  river  in  search  of  the  dead  Kabyle 
whom  they  were  told  to  expect  there,  they  found  Eustace 
Le  Marchant  breathing  still,  though  shatterotl  and  insensible 
from  his  terrible  adventure.  At  the  point  v*here  he  fell,  the 
sand-bank,  by  good  luck,  happened  to  be  soft  and  very  yield- 
ing ;  it  had  broken  hiki  fall  as  nothing  else  could  have  done, 
and  received  him  gently,  as  on  a  natural  mattress. 

As  they  laid  him  on  the  stretcher,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
recovering  consciousness  for  a  second,  remembered  every- 
thing. Then,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  supplying  him  with 
false  strength  for  the  unwonted  effort,  he  cried  aloud  in 
Eranoh,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feverish  energy  : 
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*  DuDger  in  the  hills  i  Telegraph  at  once  to  Tizi-Ouzou 
and  Fort  Nafional  for  aid  I  St.  Cloud's  surrounded.  The 
wires  are  cut.  The  Kabvles  have  risen,  and  are  attacking 
the  Fort.  They've  proolaiiued  a  Jehad.  They  hold  the 
roads  to  prevent  an  alarm.  I  came  down,  diaguisod,  over 
the  Col  of  the  Djurjura,  to  bring  word  and  warn  you,  aovl 
asic  for  succour.' 

Tlion  his  strength  gave  out ;  he  could  say  no  more ;  he 
fell  back  insensible  on  the  pillow  of  the  stretcher. 

Tile  startled  Sisters  carried  him  off  to  tlie  Rest  House 
without  delay,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  and  tended  him 
tenderly.  But  before  even  his  first  rough  needs  had  begun 
to  be  satisfied,  two  of  their  nurabor,  all  trembling  with  ex- 
citement at  so  important  a  mission,  went  off  to  the  little 
mairieot  the  settlomoat  with  the  news  of  the  utrange  tidings 
brought  thorn  in  such  a  provideritial  manner  by  the  unknown, 
disguised,  and  wounded  European. 

Information  so  serious  and  so  genuinely  vouched  for  could 
not  bo  disregarded,  even  by  the  most  severe  of  French  rod- 
tape  otlicials ;  and  before  six  o'clock  in  ♦;ho  early  morning, 
therefore,  a  telegram  had  reached  the  post  of  Tizi- 
Ouzou : 

*  Reported  rising  of  the  Kabyles  in  the  Djurjura.  St. 
Cloud  surrounded.  The  garrison  in  danger.  A  single 
European  straggled  in  this  morning,  having  slipped  through 
the  lines  in  native  dress,  and  desperately  injured.  Send 
as8isii.,nce  at  once  to  the  Fort.     Secure  approaches.* 

The  news  was  not  wholly  unexpected.  Doubts  had  been 
raised  at  Tizi-Ou/ou  even  earlier,  owing  to  the  interruption 
of  telegraphic  communications,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  out- 
lying little  garrison  at  St.  Cloud.  The  wires  wouldn't  work ; 
and  when  the  wires  wo.i't  work  in  an  occupied  country,  you 
may  always  suspect  the  possibility  at  least  that  somebody 
somewhere  has  deliberately  cut  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Commandant  afterwards  remarked 
in  his  official  despatch,  *  no  serious  apprehension  was  at 
first  entertained,  as  the  Kabyles  had  exhibited  few  symp- 
toms of  uneasiness  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak.' 
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Th«ie  thundorboltH,  Indeed,  Rlwftyg  fall  In  Algeria  from 
•  clear  sky.  Tho  uttor  Isolation  of  mitivo  from  European 
life  niakos  it  possible  for  tho  Arabs  or  Berborb  to  plot  an 
lnfliirru(;tion  in  its  minutest  dotails,  and  tlmt  not  even  with 
mucli  show  of  secrecy  or  concealment,  yc*;  without  arousing 
for  a  inotnent  by  word  or  deed  the  vigilaneo  of  tho  authori- 
ties.  The  two  streams  of  life  flow  on  togeLiier  side  by  side 
unrelated.  They  touch,  but  they  do  not  mix.  licligiou' 
manners,  spooch,  divide  thorn.  VVhat  tl  :»  Kabyle  tf.inks  or 
plans  or  hopoH  is  a  sealed  book  to  his  next-door  neiL'hbour 
the  huropoan  settlor.  * 

llonce  it  camo  about  that  at  Ti/i-Ouzou  that  night  no- 
body had  felt  very  much  alarm  at  tho  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  telegraphic  communication  with  the  mountain  posts 
Wiroa  are  always  liable  to  goo  wrong  anywhere.      Their 
getting  wrong  excited  no  sinister  suspicion.     But  as  soon  as 
the  message  from  Beni-Mansour  arrived,  everything  was 
nevertholess,  in  readiness  for  immediate  action.     Where 
thunderbolts  from   a  clear  sky  may  b^    expected  at  any 
momont,  pooplo  live  in  tho  perpetual  attiuulo  for  roceivin.^ 
them  hke  Ajax.     In  a  very  few  minutes  tho  Zouaves  were 
called  out  under  all  arms,  a  hasty  little  column  turned  out 
with  marvellous  speed  in  good  order ;  and  with  b&.yorets  set 
and  faces  on  tlio  alert,  tho  hurried  rolicf-parfcy  marched 
steadily  up  the  military  road  that  loads  by  slo\/  zigzags 
towards  St.  Cloud  in  the  mountains. 

They  marched  all  morning  at  a  forced  pace,  seoin"  more 
and  more  signs  as  they  went  along  thoir  track  of  tho  havoc 
that  tho  Kabyles  had  wrought  that  night  amon^  the  out- 
lying settlements.  As  tliey  nearod  St.  Cloud,  the  blackened 
farms  and  smouldering  ruins  on  every  side  told  their  own 
tale ;  they  had  come,  if  not  too  late,  not  one  momont  too 
soon.  A  massacre  had  clearly  taken  place  at  the  i^'ur/  -^r 
was  on  the  very  eve  of  taking  place,  unless  they  could 
arrive  just  in  time  to  relieve  it.  Here,  a  siiioking  oil-mill 
lay  burnt  to  the  ground;  there,  a  settler's  c  tta^e  sto- 1 
out  with  charred  walls,  and  roofless,  skeleton  timbers- 
yonder,  again,  a  mutilated  corpse  on  the  dusty  roadside 
told  novv  the  Kabyles  had  wreaked  their  vengeance,  with 
hi-^eous  disfigurements,  on  some  inoffensive  colonist. '  One 
night  had  sufficed  to  lay  in  ashes  the  result  of  many  years' 
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»cMv6  toil— tlio  valloy  of  Bt.  Cloud  aproad  before  thdr  eyoi 
one  vant  sconu  of  8U'i(ien  and  wretched  dtmolation. 

^n  their  road,  howovor,  they  met  witli  little  or  no  oppo- 
Bit'oll.  Only  on  the  pass  just  below  the  village  of  the  Beni- 
5ijrj!oug,  wlujre  Meriem  and  Eustace  had  in  vain  en- 
Ueftvouied  to  force  their  way,  a  strong  body  of  Kabylea  held 
'  ®  K9'l4o  in  force.  But  a  twenty  minutes'  skirmish  with 
fauperior  arms  of  precision  sunioed  to  dislodge  these  ill- 
equipped  foes,  and  the  little  column  passed  on  upon  its  way 
unmole'^tod  to  the  Col  that  overhung  the  St.  Cloud  valley. 

It  wiih  there  that  the  full  extenu  of  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  insurgents  broko.  with  a  flash  upon  their  I  >rritiod 
eyes.  As  they  gazed  into  the  glen,  where  once  the  Fort 
and  village  gleairied  white  in  the  centre,  no  sign  of  the 
settlement  seemed  for  a  moment  to  remain  anywhere.  All 
thoy  could  make  out  was  a  confused  mass  of  living  and 
moving  creatures— the  swarm  of  Kabylos,  like  ants  from  an 
ant-hill,  surrounding  all  that  remained  of  the  tottering 
small  fortress. 

Wan  St.  Cloud  itself  demolished?  Did  anything  yet 
remain  ?  Had  thoy  come  too  late  to  relievo  and  save  that 
gallant  little  garrison  ?  Or  was  there  still  a  remnant  left 
fighting  hard  to  the  death  against  tremendous  odds  for  life 
and  honour  and  the  fnir  fame  of  the  fatherland  ? 

From  the  Col  thoy  could  hardly  yet  make  out  for  certain  ; 
but  the  frequent  shots  that  echoed  through  the  hills  showed 
that  fighting^  of  some  sort  was  still  going  on.  Unless, 
indeed,  the  Kabyles  were  now  engaged,  after  their  wont,  in 
massacring  the  prisoners  after  a  surrender  I 

The  relieving  column  cliarged  at  a  double  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  resolved  at  least  to  avenge  the  memory  of  their 
slaughtered  fellow-countrymen. 

In  the  Fort,  meanwhile,  affairs  had  come  to  the  lasu 
gasp.  Ammunition,  wasted  like  water  in  tb--^.  gharp  fight, 
was  beginning  to  give  out.  It  was  a  question  of  sabres 
and  bayonets  now.  Let  the  rebels  come  on  I  They  must 
sell  their  lives  dearly,  and  then — all  would  soon  be  over. 

The  women,  crouched  and  huddled  together  in  a  mass  on 
the  hot  terrace,  were  silent  at  last  in  mute  expectation 
Even  Madame  i'Administratrice  found   her  false  courage 
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fail ;  she  crouched  with  tho  rost  and  uttered  not  a  word, 
but  gazed  away  to  the  west  with  a  yearning  heart  towards 
the  Col  of  the  Beni-Merzoug. 
Presently  Iris  .uokod  up  and  spoke. 

*  "What's  that  cloud,'  she  cried, '  coming  ov^r  tho  Coi — away 
yonder  on  the  left  ?  Do  you  see  it  ?  Do  you  see  it  ?  Mora 
Kabyles,  T  suppose.  Oh,  mother,  they'll  soon  swarm  over  us  1' 

Madame  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  looked. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  They  were  hard  to  make  out. 
She  dared  not  believe  her  own  eyes..  Then  all  a^  once,  in 
that  hour  of  deliverance,  her  calmness  broke  down  and  her 
nerve  forsook  her.  The  woman  within  her,  so  long  re- 
pressed, and  *-3pres3ed  artificially,  by  that  theatrical  courage, 
burst  forth  with  a  rush  in  its  natural  womanhood.  She 
fell  upon  Iris's  neck,  sobbiug,  with  a  wild  and  hysterical 
flood  of  tears. 

'They're  Zouaves!'  she  cried,  flinging  her  arms  madly 
round  her  English  friend,  '  they're  Zouaves  I  I  can  see 
them  X  can  tell  the  uniform.  I  can  recognise  the  oven 
red  line  of  march  I  I  can  make  out  the  flag  I  Nous  somiiias 
sauv&s,  sav/v4sJ'  And  she  kissed  her  again  and  again  on 
both  cheeks  in  a  frantic  outburst;  of  pent-up  feeling. 

At  the  very  same  instant,  along  the  opposite  hill,  a  second 
column  ippeared  above  the  crest,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  from 
the  direction  of  Fort  National.  A  cry  burst  forth  with 
eager  energy  from  all  those  watching  women's  lips. 

'  Les  Chasseurs,  les  Chasseurs  /  M^rs  da  Dieu  t  Nous 
sommes  sauvis.' 

Madame  I'Administratrice  waved  her  handkerchief  wildly 
round  her  head  in  .riumph.  With  a  burst  of  joy  she  rushed 
to  the  trap-door,  and  shouted  aloud  to  her  husband  below, 

*  Hippolyte !  Ilippolyte !  One  minute  longer !  Hold 
out  for  your  lives  !  We  shall  beat  them  yet !  Two  columns 
are  coming.  Zouaves  and  Chasseurs !  We  have  them 
between  two  fires.  One  from  Tizi-Ouzoul  The  other 
from  Fort  National !' 

A  few  moments  later  all  was  changed  as  if  by  magic. 
On  either  side  a  body  of  trained  and  drilled  French  soldiers 
was  charging  with  fixed  bayonets  the  wearied  mob  of 
irregular  Kabyles.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  din  and 
smoke  and  turmoil  were  indescribable.     Hideous  shrieks 
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wei;  t  up  to  the  noonday  sky.  Short  swords  were  brandished 
and  rifles  fired.  A  frightful  mtUa  of  slaughter  ensued. 
Then  the  noise  slowly  died  out  to  a  few  stray  shots,  and 
ceased  at  lasi.  The  women  on  the  roof  breathed  freely 
once  more.  The  Kabyles  were  surrounded — disarmed — 
taken  prisoners  I 

Under  the  charred  remains  of  the  burnt  gate,  the  two 
commanders  of  the  little  relieving  columns  came  up  with 
smiles  on  their  scarred  faces,  and  gave  their  hands  to 
M.  ''Administrateur.  M.  I'Administrateur,  all  blood  and 
powder,  grasped  them  warmly  with  h?  .  own  left.  The 
right  hung  limp  and  idle  by  his  side.  The  women  had 
crowded  down,  now  their  terror  was  relieved,  to  welcome 
their  deliverers.  Madame  rAdministratrice,  herself  once 
more,  bounded  up  to  kiss  both  her  husband's  cheeks  openly, 
coram  populo. 

*  Hippolyte,*  she  cried,  with  genuine  admiration,  '  your 
wife  is  proud  of  you  I  You  fought  them  well.  I  didn't 
believe,  mon  ami,  you  could  fight  like  that  1  I'm  glad  we're 
not  lickud  by  these  do^^G  of  Kabyles.' 

Iris  gazed  forth,  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  the  two  among 
the  party  who  most  interested  her  personally.  Was  Uncle 
Tom  safe  ?  and — was  Mr.  Blake  not  further  wounded  ? 

Presently,  from  the  black  and  grimy  mass  of  humanity 
by  the  gate,  there  disengaged  themselves  two  very  dusky, 
much-torn  objects,  in  the  shape  of  men,  but  with  clothes 
and  features  scarcely  distinguishable  for  dirt  and  tatters 
Their  faces  were  ingrained  with  dust  and  ashes ;  their 
garments  were  torn ;  their  general  appearance  was  a  cross 
betwe-n  a  sweep  and  a  London  scavenger.  One  wore  what 
had  once  been  an  evening  suit ;  but  his  tie  was  gone  and 
his  kjhirt-front  was  far  from  being  spotlessly  white.  The 
other  had  his  elbow  looped  up  with  a  pale  blue  scarf — 
Iris's  own  scarf,  fastened  round  it  last  evening.  It  was 
with  a  start  that  she  recognised  her  two  brave  heroes. 
How  prosaically  dirty  and  hot  they  looked  I  The  gallant 
defender  would  do  well  as  a  rule,  in  fact,  if  he  washed  and 
dressed  before  presenting  himself  in  person  to  receive  on  the 
spot  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  rescued  beauty. 

^"^ncle  Tom  *  came  up  smiling,'  howeve*  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. 
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'  My  dear/  ho  cried,  kissing  her  through  all  his  dirt,  •  I've 
been  perfectly  astonifhed.  I'd  no  conception  these  French- 
men could  fight  like  devils,  as  they've  been  doing  this  morn- 
ing !  By  George,  Iris,  no  British  Army  could  have  fought 
more  pluckily  I  But  it's  hot  work,  I  can  tell  you,  Amelia, 
precious  hot  work  ;  a  long  sight  hotter,  for  a  man  of  my 
weight,  than  even  lawn-tennis.' 

As  for  Vernon  Blake,  it  must  be  candidly  admitted  that 
he  took  a  mean  advantage  of  the  situation.  For,  as  he 
grasped  Iris's  hand  with  his  own  burnt  and  grimy  fingers, 
by  that  hard-contested  gate,  he  murmured,  so  low  that  only 
she  could  hear  :  '  And  do  you  still  insist,  then,  I  must  marry 
the  Kabyle  girl  ?'  ' 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

SINGULAR  DISCOVERY  AT   BtDI  AIA. 

At  Algiers  town,  meanwhile,  in  Dr.  Yate-Westbury's  com- 
modious villa  on  the  Mustapha  slope,  Harold  Knyvett  found 
himself  in  the  lap  of  luxury.  With  Sidi  Aia  conveniently 
next  door,  for  the  full  development  of  his  recondite  plans, 
and  old  Sarah  dehghted  to  show  every  attention  to  Sir 
Arthur's  nephew  and  Miss  Iris's  cousin  (*  God  bless  her 
pretty  face,  the  dear  young  lady!'),  the  hnes  had  indeed 
fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places.  He  could  endure  with 
equanimity  even  that  old  bore  Yato-Westbury's  infernal 
chatter  about  self-concentration  and  the  origin  of  insanity, 
when  he  knew  it  all  wafted  him  every  day  so  much  the 
nearer  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  grand  scheme  for 
acquiring  the  estate  and  bringing  Miss  Iris  down  upon  her 
bended  knees  (metaphorically)  before  him. 

For  he  loved  that  woman  !  He  must  have  that  woman  ! 
He  would  humble  her  in  the  dust,  and  then  make  her  marrv 
him!  ^ 

So  he  worked  in  the  dark,  underground,  like  a  mole, 
surely  and  silently. 

But  the  worst  of  the  mole  is,  it  only  sess  what  takes  place 
beneath  the  surface. 

*  I  want  you  to  come  over  with  me  this  afternoon,  Yate- 
Westbury,'  he  said  at  luncheon  one  day,  discounting  his 
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triumph,  'and  have  a  good  look  round  again  at  those 
Moorish  antiques  in  my  uncle's  villa,  or,  rather,  in  Iris's. 
I  can't  quite  make  up  my  mind  what  I  should  do  with  that 
alcove  in  the  drawing-room — if  the  house  were  mine.  The 
point's  unimportant,  perha^Kt^ — unimportant,  I  admit — con- 
sidering the  purely  hypothetical  n"'  re  of  the  supposition; 
but  still,  as  a  simple  matter  of  taste,  1  want  to  settle  it.' 

The  famous  specialist  looked  him  through  and  through  at 
a  single  glance  with  his  keen,  quick  vision.  '  Got  a  remote 
eye  on  the  heiress,  eh?'  he  said  sharply.  *  Well,  you  might 
do  worse  for  yourself  in  the  end  than  marry  your  cousin. 
A  fine  girl  with  a  fine  property ;  though  I'm  never  in  favour 
myself,  if  it  comes  to  that,  of  consanguineous  marriages.' 

Harold  laughed  a  short,  self-complacent  little  laugh.  '  I'll 
admit  the  notion  of  reuniting  the  family  has  sometimes, 
more  or  less  vaguely,  crossed  my  mind,'  he  answered,  with 
a  satisfied  smirk.  'It  has  many  advantage  \  The  girl 
would  suit  me,  the  villa  would  suit  me,  and  the  money 
would  suit  me  down  to  the  very  ground.  From  several 
points  of  view,  in  fact,  a  rational  man  might  take  the  match 
into  his  favourable  consideration.' 

*  And  the  girl  ?'  Dr.  Y ate-  Westbury  ventured  to  ask,  with 
a  sudden  glance  up  at  him  from  those  search"  2g  eyes. 
'  Might  a  national  girl  take  the  match  into  ier  favourable 
consideration,  too  ?  Would  you  suit  her  as  well  as  she  and 
the  villa'd  suit  you,  I  wonder  ?' 

Harold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  wiuh  somewhat 
offended  dignity.  These  doctor  fellows  presume  altogether 
too  much  upon  a  mere  professional  and  business  acquaint- 
ance. '  I've  no  doubt,'  he  answered,  with  ^itony  politeness, 
'  if  I  were  to  ask  my  cousin  to  become  my  wife,  my  cousin 
would  advise  herself  well  under  the  circumstances  before 
she  rejected  me.' 

Dr.  Yate- Westbury  changed  the  subj  ut  at  once  with 
medical  adroitness.  His  patient  wt.  '  ..mbling  away  quite 
too  visibly  now  at  that  unfortunate  ,.  atton.  When  a  patient 
gets  off  on  his  nervous  hobby,  tha  wise  physician  avoids 
dangerous  ground  by  diverting  his  *:>^rughts  with  a  jump 
upon  dexterous  side-iusues. 

'  No  doubt,'  he  echoed  *  And  the  villa's  certainly  very 
charming,  too.    These  pretty  Moorish  things  would  make 
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any  house  beautiful.  Did  you  go  in  for  many  purchasee  in 
the  town  thifl  moniing  ?  It's  a  quaint  old  place,  and  full  of 
interest,  isn't  it  ?' 

*  Why,  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  standing  upon  my 
head  or  my  heels,'  Harold  answered  with  truth.  '  One's 
first  visit  to  the  East's  a  perfect  revelation.  Everything 
Oriental's  so  deliciously  new.  I  felt  as  if  Algiers  was  one 
huge  kaleidoscope,  and  I  was  one  of  the  little  loose  glass 
pieces  rattling  about  inside  it.  The  colour,  the  din,  the 
change,  the  excitement,  are  all  so  strange.  And  yet  in  a 
way,  too,  so  curiously  familiar  I  The  people  and  things  one 
has  read  about  from  one's  childhood !  Outside,  this  is 
apparently  to  the  naked  eye  the  Nineteenth  Century;  in 
the  narrow  old  alleys  of  tlio  native  town,  I  found  myself  all 
at  once  transported  at  a  bound  on  some  enchanted  carpet  to 
the  Bagdad  of  good  Haroun-al-Easchid.' 

*  Did  you  go  into  any  of  the  shops  ?'  Yate-Westbury 
asked,  still  observing  him  closely. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  rather.  Your  man  Ahmed  took  me  into  one  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Lyre ;  Abd-er-Eahman's,  he  called  it ;  tlio 
name  alone's  worth  all  the  money.  I  was  quite  taken  aback 
when  I  got  inside — a  dim  old  Moorish  house,  you  know, 
with  a  tiled  courtyard  and  Saracenic  arcade,  and  piles  of 
rich  Oriental  stuffs  lying  about  loose  everywhere,  and  pierced 
brass  lamps  hanging  down  from  the  roof,  and  an  abstruse 
air  of  the  *•  Arabian  Nights  "  pervading  mysteriously  all  the 
quaint  surroundings.' 

'  And  you  bought  largely  ?' 

*  Bought  largely !  my  dear  sir,  it's  a  place  to  spend 
thousands  in.  My  first  idea,  when  I  turned  over  those 
great  piles  of  Algerian  embroideries,  and  Persian  saddle- 
cloths, and  Tunisian  silks,  with  my  fingers  itching,  was  to 
telegraph  over  at  once  to  my  lawyer  in  London,  -  Sell  out 
everything  instanter  at  close  market  prices,  and  forward  the 
proceeds  to  this  address  for  immediate  investment  in  Oriental 
needlework  I"  .  .  .  Yes,  I  bought  a  good  deal — some  Tlemcen 
rugs,  and  several  nice  brass  and  silver  inlaid  trays,  which  I 
mean  to  put  up  over  the  front  arch  of  the  red  room — when 
— when '  and  he  broke  off  suddenly. 

*  When  you  marry  the  heiress  ?'  Yate-Westbury  suggested, 
with  a  meaning  smile. 
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Harold  had  checked  himself  with  an  involuntary  start. 
It  was  BO  hard  not  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  the  will — 
that  will  he  himself  knew  so  well  already  'When  I  marry 
the  heiress,*  he  repeated  mechanically,  *  Yes,  yes,  of  course, 
when  I  marry  the  heiress.'  And  that  unlucky  button  twisted 
round  and  round  with  infinite  twirls  in  his  tremulous  fingers, 
till  it  was  in  imminent  danger  of  breaking  away  from  its 
moorings  bodily. 

*  I  like  iae  Wciy  they  do  business  here,'  he  went  on  with 
an  effort,  trying  to  appear  at  his  ease  once  more,  and  to  talk 
with  his  usual  glib  Tall  Mall  readiness.  •  I  like  tlie  quaint 
flavour  of  antique  life  about  the  fat  impassive  old  Moor  in 
the  embroidered  jacket  who  keeps  the  bazaar,  and  puffs  his 
cigarette  in  a  dignified  repose  that  seems  to  imply  customers 
and  telegraphs  and  price-hsts  are  not.  M^  friend  Abd-or- 
Rahman,  in  fact,  conducts  affairs  even  now  in  the  stately 
old  style  of  the  one-eyed  calender,  when  time  was  not  yet 
money,  nor  were  merchants  shopkeepers ;  when  to  buy  a 
brass  tray  was  a  commercial  treaty  between  two  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  to  chaffer  for  a  lamp  or  an  embroidered 
portiere  was  a  diplomatic  event  to  be  duly  solemnized  by 
prayer  and  festivities.' 

*  And  you  got  what  you  wanted  ?'  Yate-Westbury  asked 
again  curiously. 

Harold's  mouth  twitched  with  a  more  nervous  twitch  than 
ever  as  he  replied,  in  a  studied  mock-careless  tone,  '  Oh, 
that  key ;  yes — to  the  singular  drawer  in  my  uncle's  daven- 
port, you  mean.  Ah,  of  course,  I  remember.  "Well,  I'm 
not  quite  sure.  I  hunted  up  a  bundle  of  skeleton  keys  at 
the  serrurier's  in  the  town,  and  I  dare  say  one  of  them  may 
happen  to  fit  it.  But  it's  not  of  much  consequence  whether 
it  does  or  not,  thank  you.  I've  no  right,  indeed — except  as 
a  cousin — to  go  poking  about  Iris's  house  in  her  absence. 
Still,  it's  queer  nobody  should  ever  have  noticed  that  drawer 
in  the  davenport.  My  uncle  told  me  he  always  kept  his 
most  important  papers  there.'  And  as  he  spoke,  the  button 
at  last  came  fairly  oif  in  his  irrepressible  fingers. 

After  lunch,  they  lighted  their  cigars  and  strolled  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  Harold  drew  on  his  seemingly  unsuspect- 
ing companion  by  casual  side-paths  towards  the  garden-gate 
of  Sidi  Aia.    The  doctor  followed  with  suspicious  eyes. 
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They  walked  up  the  drive  and  into  the  central  hall.  There 
Harold  began  pointing  out  the  various  places  in  the  house 
and  grounds  wnere  he  would  effect  sundry  alterations  and 
improvements  of  hJB  own  '  if  the  property  were  his,'  and  to 
fiddle  in  between  whiles  with  his  bunch  of  keys  at  the  rusty 
old  locks  of  that  recalcitrant  davenport.  How  he  hugged 
himself  on  the  cleverness  with  which  he  had  already  con- 
cealed vnthin  it  tht  -well,  the  other  will,  and  then  made 
Yate-Westbury,  willy-nilly,  an  unconscious  accomplice  in 
the  act  of  finding  it ! 

'  They'll  none  of  them  fit  I'  he  cried  at  last,  flinging  the 
bimch  away  from  him  in  a  pretended  ill-temper.  •  After  all, 
it's  no  business  of  mine  to  look.  Iris  can  try,  if  she  cares 
to  investigate,  when  she  comes  down  from  the  mountains.' 

He  knew  already  that  Yate-Westbury  prided  himself  not 
a  little  upon  his  mechanical  skill  and  delicacy  of  wrist. 
*  Let  me  have  a  try,'  the  doctor  said,  taking  the  keys  quite 
unsuspiciously  from  the  table  where  Harold  had  flung  them. 
'  A  gentle  twist  often  succeeds  in  these  cases  where  strength 
and  violence  are  thrown  away  to  no  purpose.' 

'  You  can  try  if  you  like,  but  they  won't  fit,'  Harold 
answered  pettishly,  suppressing  his  anxiety,  and  feeling  with 
vague  fingers  for  the  abolished  button. 

Thus  challenged  to  the  trial,  and  put  upon  his  mettle, 
Yate-Westbury  began  with  the  bunch  systematically,  and 
pushed  each  key  in,  one  after  the  other,  till  he  came  to  the 
original  identical  skeleton  that  Harold  had  added  to  the 
ring  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room  just  before  luncheon. 

It  turned  in  the  lock  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  as 
well  it  might,  seeing  that  the  wards  and  blanks  of  each  had 
been  fitted  to  the  other  from  the  very  beginning. 

Yate-Westbury  pulled  out  the  slide  entire.  It  was  a  queer 
little  drawer — a  secret  drawer — stuck  inconspicuously  at  one 
side  of  the  davenport,  and  with  its  lock  concealed  by  an 
obtrusive  piece  of  ornamental  brass  work.  Nobody  knew  of 
its  existence,  indeed,  save  only  Harold,  who  had  bought 
this  very  davenport  of  set  purpose  a  year  or  two  before  at  a 
shop  in  Wardour  Street,  and  sent  it  over  to  Algiers  as  a 
present  to  his  uncle,  with  the  acute  idea  that  such  a  recep- 
tacle might  happen  some  day,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  to 
eome  in  handy.    Ht)  had  locked  the  drawer  and  kept  the 
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key  himself  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  lest  anything  alien 
should  over  get  mto  it.  So  deep  and  long  beforehand  had 
he  provided  agamst  contingencies.  He  prided  himself  not  a 
little  m  that  momont  of  triumph  on  his  extraordinary  pru- 
aence  and  his  judicious  forethought. 
The  specialibt  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair  in  the  corner,  and 

f  mu  .'I'^P^''*^  **  ^^^  ^®^«"^®  <^^®  contents  of  the  drawer. 

What  have  you  there,  doctor  ?'  Harold  asked  banteringlv 

with  assumed  carelessness.     '  Gold  and  silver  and  precious 

stones  ?    The  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  Ind,  I  suppose.     Or 

^V  er  ?'^        Arthur's  youthful  love-letters  and  other  waste- 

'  Billfl,'  Yate-Westbury  answered,  turning  over  the  papers 
cefted  ^  incautious  hand,  •  bills,  bills— mostly  re- 

And  so  they  were.  For  Harold  had  been  at  the  pains  to 
acqmre,  by  purchase,  a  large  number  of  those  incidental 
accompaniments  from  his  uncle's  valet,  all  dated  Aix  to 
give  greater  vraisemblar.tc-  to  the  discovery  of  the  will     ' 

'Nothing  more  than  that  ?'  Harold  asked,  with  clever  and 
well-assunaed  disappointment.  •  I  expected  at  least  a  rreat 
Hoggarty  Diamond  I'  ^ 

'  Nothing  more  than  that,'  the  doctor  responded  cheerfully 

Pour  acqiciton.very  one  of  them.  .  .  .  Stop.     Here,  what's 

tms  1     ihat  looks  rather  more  promising.     "  Will  of  Maior- 

General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  Knyvett,  K.C.B."    Whew— 

^^^Lu     I?'^  ^^"^  °^^  gentleman's  last  will  and  testament. 

'xKTu\  ^'.u.""^^'^  ^^  ^^^  wi^l  *^ey  proved  in  London. 
What  was  the  date  of  that  one,  I  wonder  ?  .  .  .  This  con- 
cerns  you,  Knyvett  I     You'd  better  look  into  it.' 

Harold  came  over  with  affected  nonchalance,  his  fingers 
twitching  horribly  none  the  less  all  the  while,  and  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  quivering  hard  with  excitement.  He 
looked  oyer  Yate-Westbury's  shoulder  as  the  doctor  read. 
Ihe  great  specialist  whistled  low  and  long  to  himself  as  he 
saw  the  terms  of  the  strangely-recovered  document.  '  Bv 
Jove  1  he  cried,  looking  up, '  this  is  luck  for  you,  Knyvett : 
Bevoke  all  former  wills  absolutely,  and  leave  my  entire 
state,  reaJ  and  personal,  without  remainder,  to  my  dutiful 
^^ephew,  Harold  Knyvett,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  London 
•^sqmre     .  .  .  Then,  my  dear  fellow— there's  no  mistake 
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•boat  it — you're  the  owner  of  Sidi  Aia  yourself,  after  alL 
Upon  my  soul,  I  congratulate  you — I  congratulate  you  1' 

In  the  triumph  of  the  moment,  the  room  swam  round 
about  Harold  Knyvett's  brain.  His  plot  had  succeeded — 
succeeded  to  the  letter  I  Everything  had  turned  out  exactly 
iks  he  intended  I  Yate-Westbury,  not  he,  had  found  the 
missing  will.  No  tinge  of  suspicion  would  ever  now  attach 
to  his  name.  Not  even  that  old  fool,  Tom  "Whitmarsh  himself, 
could  find  any  flaw  in  the  wording  or  the  attestation — all 
had  been  don'i  in  strict  accordance  with  the  simplest  and 
most  indisputable  forms  laid  down  in  Lord  St.  Leonard's 
excellent  little  hand-book.  He  felt  himself  already  the 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  at  Sidi  Aia.  .  .  .  He  had  Iris 
at  his  feet  1    She  must  marry  him  or  be  beggared  !' 

For  a  minute  he  could  hardly  gasp  out  in  jerks  a  few  inar- 
ticulate words  to  the  doctor,  '  You'd  better  keep  it.  .  .  .  You 
found  it,  not  I.  ...  It  must  be  duly  proved,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  .  .  .  Till  then,  it  should  remain  in  your  possession.' 

*  A  worse  thing  to  have  happened  to  him,  in  his  frame  of 
mind,'  Yate-Westbury  said  to  his  assistant  that  night,  as 
they  sat  alone  together  in  his  little  conaulting-room.  '  I  can 
hardly  imagine.  Whether  he  forged  it  or  whether  he  found 
it  doesn't  much  matter.  In  either  case,  the  episode's  de- 
plorable— simply  deplorable.  He  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
acute  dementia,  even  before  the  will  turned  up.  This  miser- 
able excitement  will  upset  everything.  And  now,  no  doubt, 
he'll  come  into  the  property  a  raving  lunatic' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

PRETENCE     OB    REALITY? 

In  the  dead  of  night — of  that  same  awful  night — Harold 
Knyvett  lay  upon  his  bed  awake,  and  heard  the  clock  on 
Yate-Westbury's  stairs  clang  out  the  hours,  one  by  one, 
monotonously.  A  dreary  old  clock,  with  a  cracked  voice. 
So  long  and  terrible  a  twenty-four  hours  he  had  never 
known ;  they  dragged  their  slow  length  with  relentlosa  de- 
liberation. His  accomplished  crime  was  beginning  already 
its  Nemesis  upon  him. 
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One  of  Yate-Wcstbury's  Datients  kept  him  awake— a  poor 
mad  woman,  chattering  and  moaning. 

Weary  at  last  with  much  tossing  and  turning,  he  rose  up, 
and  looked  out  of  the  little  Moorish  arcaded  window.  The 
moonlight  was  pouring,  in  full  pale-green  floods,  on  the 
white  walls  and  flat  roofs  of  Sidi  Aia  next  door— Am  house, 
his  own  house,  which  he  had  procured  for  himself  by  his  own 
wise  forethought  and  his  own  clever  handicraft.  That  bad 
old  man,  Sir  Arthur  (confound  him  for  a  coward  I),  had 
never  had  the  courage  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  to  make  ft 
plain  will,  in  accordance  with  common  honesty  ana  friondli- 
ness  and  juatice.  But  never  mind ;  he,  Harold  Knyvott, 
had  taken  the  matter  boldly  in  hand,  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
and  shrunk  not  from  the  terrors  of  the  law,  or  the  common- 
places of  morality,  in  his  determination  that  substantial 
right  should  at  last  be  done  him.  With  infinite  skill  and 
patience  and  boldness,  out  of  the  nettle  Danger  had  he 
plucked  for  himself  the  flower  Safety. 

The  moonlight  played  exquisitelv  upon  those  high  white 
walls  of  Sidi  Aia.  The  shadows  of  the  arches  came  out  by 
contrast  in  delicate  tones  of  faint  green ;  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  gleamed  bright  and  beautiful  with  silvery  radiance. 
Anything  more  lovely  in  its  way  he  had  never  seen.  So 
romantic,  so  poetical,  so  fit  for  himself  and  Iris  to  hve  in : 
for  the  intoxication  of  love  (or  what  answered  to  it  in 
Harold  Knyvett's  nature)  was  mixed  now  in  his  brain  with 
the  meaner  intoxication  of  accomplished  villainy.  And  it 
was  all  his— his;  he  had  secured  it  for  himself;  he  had 
carved  his  own  fortune  with  his  own  bold  hand ;  he  had 
made  himself,  at  one  blow,  rich,  unassailable,  much  to  be 
envied. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  Harold  1  Rich,  unassailable,  much 
to  be  envied. 

But  sleep  he  could  not,  for  all  his  wealth.  The  excite- 
ment had  driven  away  drowsiness  from  his  eyelids.  He  lay 
down  once  more  on  his  bed  uneasily,  and  tried  to  escape 
from  the  flood  of  thought  that  inundated  his  consciousness 
with  teeming  images.  His  brain  whirled  round  and  round 
m  a  fever  of  thinking.  He  must  repeat  something  over  and 
over  again  to  cairn  and  apptase  that  internal  whirlwind. 
He  must  say  A  B  0  a  hundred  times  over,  according  to  the 
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old  formula,  or  picture  to  hiniaelf  sheep  leaping  over  a  gate, 
or  count  hiB  fingers  till  he  was  tired  atul  drowsy  I  AH,  all, 
alas  I  of  no  avail  I  ABC  became  to  him  a  romantic  tune, 
and  set  itsolf  mentally  to  an  air  of  Mendolssohn's.  The 
sheep  that  leaped  over  the  gate  tigurcd  thomaulvos  vividly 
as  individual  pictures,  in  every  conceivable  ovine  variety 
of  fleece  and  attitude.  The  ends  of  his  fingers  as  he 
counted  them  to  himself  seemed  instinct  with  extraordinary 
and  unnatural  sensitiveness— too  much  alive,  he  somehow 
imagined,  like  his  brain  itself,  which  was  working  too 
hard  for  the  fibres  that  composed  it. 

And  thm,  in  a  vague,  dreamy,  unrelated  way,  he  thought 
of  those  words  Yate-Westbury  was  fond  of  repeating  so 
often— Yate-Westbury,  with  his  odious  professional  habit  of 
regarding  all  mankind  as  potential  lunatics.  '  Madmen  live 
a  great  deal  too  fast ;  their  nervous  system  burns  itself  out 
at  thQ  rate  of  three  days  in  the  twenty-four  hours.' 

Not  that  he  for  one  moment  applied  them  to  himself.  He 
merely  recollected  them  in  a  dreamy  way  as  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  his  present  statu.  He  was  so  excited  and  over- 
wrought with  this  one  absorbing  plan  of  action  that  his 
mind,  too,  like  the  madman's,  in  spite  of  its  clearness,  was 
working  too  fast  and  working  too  vividly.  Images  and 
ideas  crowded  in  upon  him  with  wild  haste  one  alter  the 
other.  He  saw  and  heard  and  felt  and  thought  with 
abnormal  keenness  and  intensity  of  sensation. 

Not,  again,  that  he  was  insane,  or  anything  like  it.  Oh 
no,  indeed  I  He  had  never  thought  things  out  more  logically 
or '  consecutively  in  his  life.  Ue  was,  if  anything,  saner 
than  usual  — perfectly  collected,  sensible,  clear-headed. 
Ideas  came  to  him  now  with  a  force  and  directness  they  had 
never  before  in  his  Hfe  possessed.  He  could  see  through  a 
brick  wall,  so  piercing  was  his  vision.  No  clouds  or  mists 
obscured  his  mental  sight.  And  he  was  brilliant,  too — un- 
deniably brilliant.  He  thought  he  could  write  poetry  in  hia 
present  mood— he,  who  had  hitherto  despised  it  as  mere 
sentimentality.  At  any  rate,  he  talked  all  day  long  yester- 
day, with  that  pompous  old  fool  for  sole  hearer,  as  he  had 
never  before  talked  in  the  most  sparkling  drawing-rooms  of 
London  society.  As  a  rule,  one  requires  au  audience  to 
stimulate  one.    But  not  so  now.     Such  point,  such  repartee, 
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inch  wit  inch  BciMtillationst  He  had  fairly  astonished 
hinself  hroughout  the  day  by  his  own  perfect  fluency  a^d 
flaHhoa  of  inspiration.  "««ucjr  »uu 

V Jf  wTu*'°'T  ^^  ^'^^e*^  *o  KOodne88  he  conM  only  Ret 
Jvonin^'  Thli; '  T^''f  «mall-talic  out  of  his  head  this 
blunt  him  "'   Btoclc  renmrka   seemed   to  dog  and 

•  if  vou  t"ht1c"vT'  ^'  ""^'^'^  °^.  ^°'"«  '"*'^''  ^^«  ^«"°w  said. 
If  you  think  you  re  going  mad.     It's  when  you  feel  your 

self  Banesi  that  you're  most  in  danger.  People  in  the 
'Z!Z\tTv  °^  ^"--fy -Iwava  flat'ter*  thSves  that 
S  J  i  '  ^T^  '^r*'  ^^'"^y  «°  '"c»'i  and  coherent.  Thev 
mistake  the  perfect  clearness  and  vividness  of  their  morbid 

Ehr°T>  ^°'-  «^^.«P^i?^  80undne„8  and  sobriry  of 
iL'lfmadJe'st''^"'^'"^  *'^"^^^^^^  ^^«^^-«^  ^^^^  *^^y>« 

hobbThoL^"  w7?^^  *,^,\"^^°  '^^^^^  ^^^  «ff  hia  horrid 
n^r«T  \  ^  '^^  ^f""^^^  '^^  "^°^"  depressing  to  a  sane 
person-such  as  himself-than  this  incessant  harping  upon 
the  symptoms  of  insanity!  Do  we  all  of  us  wLt  to  be 
always  mad-hunting?  "* 

Ur^l^  °*^  ^'^  V^^.'^P '  ^°'  ^  moment's  sleep  I    How  his  eve 
lids  burned  and  tingled  and  smarted  I     So  rich,  s^  success- 

bis'memo'rr'  ^  ^'^ '     ''''"  ^"'^'  ''"'''  '^  latent  STo 

frilhteTthfef '  R ''P'  '^H  *'^''''  '°^*  °"^««'  ^°^  J^^ve  I 
mgnted  thee  ?     How  well  he  remembered  learning  those 

Imes  long  ago  at  Winchester  I     It  was  on  a  ha  f-remedy 

afternoon  he  recollected  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  vester^ 

day ;  and  he  took  out  the  book  with  him  to  S  toTearn 

a^d^^Mn  f -'^  '""'^'^  i*  ^'°^^  ^^^^^««  i^  waslhe  lavator^! 
t^thfl  '^  «iy  wash-pot  ■) ;  and  the  Prefect  of  the  Tub 
caught  him  sneaking  away  there,  and  sent  him  back  wiih 

't::':^^fz^^t^''  ^^^'-  ^^-  --^  ^^  ^"  --^  • 

dev^^s^k^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

mi':'-  H '    °^'°^.  ''''Il  *^^°^«  erowde/  back  in   h 

S Te  Haiw'.rST^'''^  ^°^  ^'  ^"^  ^^««"«^  ^^«  Prefect 
01  tne  Hall  oat  of  half  a  crown  one  day,  on  a  transaction 

m  stamps,  by  selling  him  an  inferior  woodcut  iLTatlon^ 
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removed  from  a  catalogue,  for  a  Hawaiian  two-cent ;  and 
how  the  Prefect,  when  he  found  out  the  ingenious  fraud, 
had  made  him  eat  the  catalogue  entire,  to  the  distinct 
imperilment  of  his  previous  digestion.  Paper  is  so  very^ 
very  innutritions !  He  remembered  how  the  Posers  came 
down  from  Oxford  on  the  Tuesday  after  St.  Thomas's  Day; 
and  how  they  were  greeted  aA  portas  with  a  Latin  oration 
by  the  senior  scholars ;  and  how  he  himself  had  sent  in  a 
first  copy  of  verses  to  the  Posers  which  secured  him  the 
Exhibition  ;  and  how,  being  uncertain  about  the  gender  of 
testis,  he  had  written  the  adjective  intended  to  agree  with 
its  accusative  in  so  doubtful  a  way  that  yoa  might  make  it 
either  validum  or  validam,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of 
the  reader.  At  viva  voce,  the  Poser  handed  him  the  paper 
across  the  table  and  asked  him  severely  in  a  stern  voice  for 
which  it  was  meant ;  and  Harold,  having  settled  the  point 
artfully  with  the  dictionary  meanwhile,  answered  in  accord- 
ance with  his  later  knowledge — of  course,  in  a  surprised 
tone,  so  winning  the  Exhibition  by  his  cuteness  from  that 
dull  ;^ellow,  Parker,  who  had  fallen  into  exactly  the  self- 
same trap,  but  had  written  so  plainly  (like  a  fool  as  he  was) 
that  the  Poser  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  detect  his 
error.  Parker  was  always  a  poor  spiritless  creature.  He 
was  slaving  now  on  a  hundred  a  year  as  a  curate  in  Hamp- 
shire, while  he,  Harold,  by  his  energy  and  skill,  was  the 
master  of  Sidi  Aia  and  a  splendid  fortune  I 

Pp.rker's  scob  was  270.  '  Scob '  was  '  box '  in  Winchester 
slang.  The  paint  was  worn  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  was 
gnawed  a  bit  on  the  cover  within  by  a  white  mouse  that 
Parker  tried  to  keep  there  for  a  pet  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  commoners. 

And  then,  in  a  horrible  burst  of  revelation,  those  worcis  of 
Yate-Westbury's,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,'  came  back  to  him  with  a  rush:  'The 
patient  exhibits  a  remarkable  tendency  in  these  sleepless 
periods  to  dwell  with  minute  and  exags^o rated  detail  upon 
long-past  events  or  childish  reminiscences.  This  symptom 
in  prrticular  I  regard  as  peculiarly  indicative  of  approaching 
insanity  :  when  coupled  with  a  twitching  of  the  fingers  and 
involuntary  movements  of  the  lips  or  facial  muscles,  it  is 
almost  diagnostic  of  the  incipient  stages  of  acute  dementia.' 
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Acute  dementia  I  Acute  dementia  I  Acute  dementia! 
With  a  flash  of  recognition,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  saw  it 
V^'  ,,pe  recognised  the  inevitable.  For  the  first  time  in 
Ills  life  he  realized,  at  one  blow,  the  hideous  fact  that  the 
symptoms  he  had  been  simulating,  or  thought  himself 
sunulating,  were  all  at  bottom  really  there.  The  twitching 
of  the  mouth,  the  nervous  movement  of  the  hands  and 
tmgers,  the  forgetfulness  of  names,  of  words,  of  phrases,  the 
mtense  recollection  of  childish  scenes  I  Great  heavens  it 
was  horrible,  incredible,  but  true  I  It  was  no  prefcenc*,.  but 
a  solemn  reality  I  He  was  going  mad  with  success— with 
selhsh  triumph— with  self-centred  complacency  I 

^u'^^^.^'^f^^^^^y'^  "^^^  P®°P^®  ^e^®  chattenng  up  above 
there  I  The  idea  flashed  across  him  now  with  a  horrible 
vividness ;  he  himself  was  only  one  of  Yate- Westburv's  mad 
people  I  ^ 

Then,  for  a  single  second,  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  insph-ed 
self-revelation,  as  by  an  electric  spark,  the  whole  naked 
truth  of  his  own  ingrained  nature  came  home  to  him  all  at 
once  m  all  its  vulgar  and  sordid  hideousness.  He  was 
indeed,  just  such  a  man  as  Yate-Weatbury  pictured  his 
Ideal  type  of  the  insane  temperament— cold,  selfish  un- 
feehnff,  narrow;  incapable  of  expansive  or  sympathetio 
thought ;  careless  of  the  good  or  ill  of  others ;  pursuing  to 
the  ena  with  relentless  calmness  his  own  personal  schemes 
for    his  own  personal    aggrandisement.    Not  often  is  it 

given  UB  m  a  moment  of  truth  to  see  ourselves  for  an  in- 
^  ivisible  fraction  of  time  in  the  vivid  light  of  an  awakened 
inner  sense;  but  to  Harold  Knyvett  one  of  those  rare 
moments  occurred  just  then  among  the  paroxysms  of 
insanity  in  the  nigbt  watches.  For  one  lucid  second  he 
knew  hmiself  mad  ;  he  knew  himself  bad;  he  knew  himself 
mean;  he  knew  himself  worthless.  He  had  wrought  his 
own  illwiU  in  his  own  vile  way,  and  now  he  would  be 
opulent,  wealthy,  a  lord,  a  king— in  a  madhouse  I 

They  could  never  take  it  away  from  him,  even  in  a  mad- 
house. Come  what  might,  he  had  at  least  humbled  thai 
girl  Ins  spnde,  and  checkmated  that  meddlmg  old  fool 
Whitmarsh.  Ho  had  earned  it  aU  with  his  own  right  hand  I 
Ihe  property  was  his— were  it  only  in  a  madhouse  I 

Was  it  worth  gomg  through  so  much  to  win  so  little? 
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*  What  fihall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  an  J 
lose  his  QTNn  soul  ?'  And  Harold  Knyvett  had  lost  his  ov/n 
soul,  in  the  most  literal  sense — ruined  hie  intellec'r— 
destroyed  his  reason  I 

He  knew  it,  he  felt  it,  in  a  revulsion  of  horror.  1/  he 
could,  he  would  have  burnt  that  vile  forgery  to  asheF  that 
one  remorseful  ms„.nent.  But  he  couldn't — he  corJdn't. 
Yate-Wescbury  had  found  it — Yate-Westbury  was  Peeping 
it !  Yate-Westbury  was  the  guardian  of  that  da-mning 
paper  I 

For  hours  he  lay  there  and  tossed  in  agony.  Mud,  mad  I 
he  knew  it.     How  horrible  I  how  ghastly  ! 

The  other  mad  people  were  chattering  upstairs.  Sidi  Aia 
would  now  be  only  his  asylum. 

Slowly  the  morning  dawned  once  more — thj.t  morning 
that  dawned  on  Eustace  and  Meriem  among  t'le  Djurjura 
slopes,  on  Vernon  Blake  and  Iris  in  the  beleaguered  fortress. 
The  light  broke  pink  over  the  snow-clad  mountains  i'^  the 
dim  distance.  Harold  Knyvett  fell  asleep  of  pure  faugue. 
In  his  dreams,  he  dreamt  of  Sidi  Aia  and  rich  .'is. 

When  he  woke  again  the  spell  was  broken.  Daylight 
brings  far  other  thoughts  in  its  train.  He  laughed  at  his 
fears.  Mad  1  he  was  never  more  sensible  in  his  life.  A 
little  nervous  twitching  in  his  fingers,  no  doubt :  but  who 
wouldn't  be  nervous  at  such  a  crisis  ?  Even  if  the  symptoms 
were  a  trifle  uncanny — and  he  didn't  deny  he  was  somewhat 
excited — he  would  fight  against  them  hard,  and  battle  them 
down  like  a  man,  if  necessary.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
live  alone — Yate-Westbury  always  advised  marriage ;  and 
when  he  was  married  to  Iris  at  last,  why.  Iris  would  keep 
him  straight  and  sane  enough.  A  beautiful  wife,  and  a 
splendid  fortune !  Mad,  indeed,  Rays  Yate-Westbury  1 
Fool,  dolt,  pig,  idiot  1 

OKAPTER  XLIIL 

KEVOLUTION. 

In  the  Eest  House  at  Beni-Mansour  the  good  Grey  Sisters 
did  their  best  after  the  accident  for  Eustace  Le  Marchant. 
His  wounds,  indeed^  were  less  severe  than  might  at  first 
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have  been  anticipated,  for  it  wa:j  rather  the  mere  force  of 
the  concussion  that  had  rendered  him  insensible  for  the  time 
being  than  anj'  distinct  internal  injury  Thanks  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  sand  and  the  position  in  which  he  fell,  no  bones 
were  broken.  He  was  weak  and  shaken  with  his  terrible 
jolting,  to  be  sure,  but  not  in  any  way  permanently 
disabled. 

For  an  hour  or  two  he  lay  unconscious  on  the  bed  where 
the  sisters  placed  him ;  then,  about  mid-day,  he  opened  his 
eyes,  with  a  start,  once  more,  and  asked  feebly  in  Frerch : 
'  Where's  Meriem  ?' 

The  sisters  understood  at  once  whom  he  meant. 
'Hush,'  one  of  them  said,  smoothing  his  pillow  gently; 
'you  mustn't  talk  yet.      You're  far  too  weak  for  that. 
Mademoiselle's  in  the  next  room.     She's  seriously  hurt,  but 
not,  we  hope,  in  any  immediate  danger.' 

They  took  it  for  granted  that  Meriem,  too,  was  a  European, 
merely  disguised  in  Kabyle  dress  for  purposes  of  safety. 

'Seriously  hurt  I'  Eustace  repeated  with  a  gasp,  raising 
himself  all  at  once  on  his  elbows  in  the  bed.  •  Seriously 
hurt  I  Why,  what  on  earth  has  happened  ?  She  didn't  get 
in  the  way  of  the  train,  then,  did  she  ?' 

'  She  ran  along  the  line,  flinging  up  her  arms  in  vain  to 
attract  attention,  for  fear  the  engine  should  run  over  you,' 
the  sister  answered;  and  the  train  knocked  her  down, 
though  it  did  not  crush  her.  But  you  must  be  quiet  now. 
We  can't  allow  you  to  talk  any  more  at  present.' 

Eustace  threw  himself  back,  and  lay  quiet  for  awnile 
with  the  greatest  difliculty.  He  was  burning  to  know  how 
Meriem  got  on.  He  wanted  to  see  her,  to  assure  himself 
of  her  safety.  But  the  sisters  put  him  off  from  time  to 
time  with  the  formal  report,  '  She's  doing  very  well,  but 
not  yet  conscious.  You  must  leave  these  things  to  us  who 
understand  them.  The  doctor  expects  her,  with  care,  to 
recover.' 

Oh,  but  the  hours  seemed  painfully  long  to  wait,  with 
Meriem  in  danger  so  close  at  hand ;  and  with  no  possi- 
bility of  getting  up  to  go  to  her  1  Yet  it  was  some  sad 
comfort  to  Eustace  even  to  think  it  was  for  his  sake  she  had 
braved  that  danger.  For  his  sake?  Well,  perhaps  not 
entirely  that  1     Nay,  for  Vernon's,  in  the  end,  since  upon 
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Eustace'f   safety  depended    ihe  chance  of   relieving  Si 
Cloud,  and  so  saving  Iris  and  Vernon. 

Yet  for  the  time  being  he  would  lay  that  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  and  beliove  it  was  partly  for  his  sake  she  threw 
herself  so  bravely  before  the  approaching  engina.  He  knew 
he  would  have  braved  far  more  himself  for  her  sake  any 
day.  ' 

Tha  hours  moved  on,  wearily,  wearily. 

At  last,  towards  nightfall,  a  sound  of  talking  I  He  raised 
himself  up  in  the  bed  and  listened.  Through  the  open  door 
between  the  rooms,  a  faint  voice  came  from  Meriem's  bed- 
side. 

•  Can  anyone  speak  English  ?'  it  murmured  plaintively. 

A  great  joy  throbbed  through  Eustace  Le  Marchanfs  soul. 
It  was  Meriem's  voice ;  thin  and  weak,  but  Meriem's.  His 
heart  leaped  up  into  his  mouth  for  delight  I  Thank  Heaven, 
she  was  safe  I  she  was  once  more  conscious  I 

'  I  can,  just  a  leetle,'  one  sister  replied  with  a  pretty 
French  twang.  '  What  is  it  zat  you  want  ?  Some  drink  ? 
some  water  ?* 

The  answer  drove  him  wild  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment. 

•  Is  Eustace  safe  ?'  Meriem  cried  out  eagerly.  *  The  man 
on  the  bridge.  You  know  who  I  mean.  Did  he  get  across 
all  right  ?    Did  the  train  run  over  him  ?* 

Eustace's  heart  gave  one  wild  bound.  '  Is  Eustace  safe  ?* 
were  the  first  words  she  uttered  1  He  could  hardly  beHeve 
his  ears  for  joy.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  so  much 
anxiety?  It  was  he  she  first  asked  for;  himself,  not 
Vernon.  His  cup  was  full.  It  was  he  who  came  nearest  to 
her  heart  that  moment. 

'No,  he  is  not  dead,'  the  sister  answered  gently,  in  a 
soothing  voice.     *  He  has  fallen  from  ze  bridge  upon  soft 

ground  underneas.    He  is  shaken  by  ze  falf,  and  much 
urted.    But  he  has  no  limb  broken,  we  find,  and  he  has 
not  any  danger,' 

•  Thank  God  1'  Meriem  cried.  '  Where  is  he?  Where  is 
he?' 

'  In  ze  next  room,  close  by,'  the  sister  answered,  with  a 
warning  inflection.  '  Butyou  must  not  go  to  him,  my  dear ; 
you  are  much  too  sink.    He  is  your  brother,  zen,  is  he?' 
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*  Oh  no !'  Meriem  answered,  with  her  mountain  franknoss : 
•he's  not  my  brother.  He'o  only  a  friend — a  very  daar 
friend.  But  I  want  to  gee  him— I  want  to  see  him,  on,  ever 
■o  badly  I' 

Her  words  sounded  stranger  and  stranger  in  his  ears. 
Eustace  could  hardly  take  it  all  in.  So  much  thought  for 
him,  so  little  for  Vernon  I 

There  was  a  second's  pause,  then  Meriem  spoke  onc« 
moro. 

'  Is  there  news  from  St.  Cloud  ?'  she  asked  anxiously. 

•  Have  they  relieved  the  Fort  there  ?' 

'  We  know  nozzing  for  certain  yet,'  the  sister  answered, 
with  patient  gentleness.  *  "We  must  wait  and  learn  ;  it  is 
long  t'«  hear.  Ze  Maire  has  telegraphed  zis  morning  to 
Tizi-Gdzou  to  send  assistance,  and  since  zat  time  we  heard 
nozzing.  .  .  .  You  have  friends  at  St.  Cloud,  perhaps  ?  You 
have  brozzers  zere  ? — ^parents  ?' 

*  No,'  Meriem  answered  once  more,  with  her  direct 
simplicity,  *  but  very  duar  friends — a  cousin  ,  ,  .  and  a 
lover.' 

Eustace's  heart  sank  down  again  to  zero.  Yet  what  else 
on  earth  could  he  possibly  have  expected  ?  Her  interest  in 
him  was  natural  enough,  of  course  ;  he  was  the  last  person 
she  had  seen  before  her  accident — the  one  most  recently  left 
in  direst  danger.  But  that  was  all.  He  was  only  a  friend. 
Vernon,  her  lover,  was  still  firjt  favourite. 

The  doors  throughout  the  Best  House  were  all  kept  open 
(hot-climate  fashion),  as  in  almost  all  Algerian  houses,  and 
the  conversation  in  the  next  room  was  as  distinctly  audible 
to  him  as  if  it  had  taken  place  at  his  own  bedside. 

Meriem  seemed  to  fling  herself  back  on  her  pillow. 

'  Well,'  she  said  aloud,  but  half  musing  to  herself,  '  if 
Eustiice  is  safe,  I  shall  die  happy.' 

*  Zen  he  is  a  lover,  too,  is  he  ?'  the  sister  asked  quaintly, 
with  that  not-ungraceful  curiosity  into  the  affairs  of  the 
heart  which  all  her  kind  often  display  towards  that  side  of 
life  they  have  deliberately  abandoned. 

'  Well,  a  very  dear  friend,'  Meriem  answered  with  emotion. 

*  I  don't  know  how  t  call  it.  A  very  dear  friend.  1  must 
get  up  and  see  him  au  once.  I  really  must.  Oh,  do,  please, 
let  me  get  up  now  to  visit  him !' 
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'  No,  no/  the  sister  answered  ;  •  you  must  lie  where  yoa 
Me.  I  cannot  let  you  got  up  just  now.  It  is  against  our 
rule.  We  do  not  allow  ze  patients  to  move.  You  must  nol 
see  him.' 

For  a  long,  long  time  nothing  more  wns  said.  Only  the 
sound  of  deep  breathing  could  be  heard.  At  last  Meriem 
broke  the  silerce  once  more. 

*  I  wish  wo  could  hear  from  St.  Cloud,*    bfe  said  eagerly. 

•  I  wonder  whether  Vernon's  safe,  and  Iris And  my 

uncle.     If  I  save  one,  I  may  lose  the  other.' 

*  Zen  you  have  an  uncle  at  St.  Cloud?'  the  sister  asked, 
with  interest. 

*  No,  not  at  St.  Cloud/  Meriem  answered  simnly.  *  That 
is  to  say,  not  in  the  Fort,  at  least.  Among  the  othpr  party. 
He's  gone  there  to  fight  against  the  Christianp,  yc ..  know. 
He's  a  Kabyle,  of  course.  He's  the  Ara'ne  A  fcho  Beni- 
Merzoug.' 

Eustace  fairly  laughed  in  his  bed  with  amu307/ient  at  the 
voice  of  horror  in  which  the  good  sister  ejao  alated  • 

*To  fight  against  ze  Christians!  Your  miclo  a  Kabyj^i 
Ze  Amine  of  ze  Beni-Merzoug  I  Mon  ^'.tjw,  ptel  liorreh.r  * 
Zen  you  are  not  of  our  side — you  are  i>ot  an  LiigH^h' 
woman !' 

*  No/  Meriem  replied,  '  or,  at  least,  only  half  one.  I 
speak  English,  but  I'm  Algerian  born.  My  mother  was  a 
Kabyle,  and  I've  lived  all  my  life  up  yonder  on  the  Djur- 
jura.' 

'  And  him  ?  Ze  gentleman  zat  fell  on  ze  bridge — ze  r  e 
zat  talk  such  perfect  French  —he  is  not  ^'  ,byle,  he,  too?  He 
is  a  true  European  ?' 

*  He's  an  Englishman,'  Meriem  said.  *  A  real  English- 
man. And  I  must  see  him  !  Oh,  tell  me  how  he  is  1  Let 
me  get  up  this  minute.     I  must,  must  see  him  1' 

Eustace  could  stand  the  restraint  no  longer. 

'Meriem/  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  and 
quivered  for  joy,  '  I'm  alive  I  I'm  here  I  I  shall  be  ail  right 
soon.  Fm  not  hurt.  There's  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
me.' 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  that  tremulous  voice,  Meriem 
rose  from  her  bed,  uncontrollable  now,  and  breaking  into  a 
sudden  torrent  of  tears,  rushed  wildly  towards  the  placa 
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whence  the  words  came.  With  one  flood  of  emotion  she 
burst  into  the  room,  and  flung  herself,  in  a  paroxyara  of  joy 
and  delight,  upon  Easfcooe's  bosom. 

'Eustace/  she  cried,  in  her  uncontrolled  passion,  before 
that  wondering  sister,  'Eustace,  Ira  so  glad!  I'm  so 
pleased  I  I'm  so  happy  f  Oh,  Eustace,  how  could  I  ever 
have  thougat  as  I  did?  I  see  it,  I  He«  it  ell  clearly  now. 
It  s  corne  home  to  me  with  a  burst.  I  know  my  own  heart. 
.  .      Oh,  Eustace,  Eustace !     I  love  you  I     I  love  you  1' 

The  Englishman's  eyes  were  brimmed  with  tears  He 
brushed  them  away  hastily  with  the  Kabyle  dress  which  he 
BtiU  wore. 

'  Meriem,'  he  cried,  pressing  her  close  to  bia  breast,  « this 
is  too  much  joy.  Tell  me  how  it  has  all  come  about.  Tell 
me  all^  Meriem.' 

The  Kabyle  girl  signed  with  her  hand  to  the  sister  to  go. 
The  sister,  wondering  and  doubting,  wiped  her  own  bright 
eyes,  just  dimmed  by  most  unprofessional  moisture,  and 
went  regretfully,  for  she  would  fain  have  lingered.  Then 
Meriem  gave  free  vent  to  her  happiness  once  more.  She 
knelt  down  on  the  floor  by  Eustace's  bedside,  and  cried 
silent  tears  of  joy  ar  d  gratitude  to  see  that  he  was  alive  and 
so  little  injured. 

'  Meriem,'  Eustace  said  again,  '  tell  me  what  this  all 
means.  How  .  .  .  have  you  so  soon  .  .  .  forgotten  .  .  . 
Vernon  ? 

Meriem  flung  her  arms  desperately  around  hie  neck  in  her 
transport. 

'  Vernon  I'  she  cried,  'Vernon  I  who  talks  so  of  Vernon  ? 
What  made  me  ever  think  so  much  of  that  man,  I  wonder? 
As  I  stood  there  this  morning,  waiting  to  see  you  cross  the 
bridge,  and  that  horrible,  roaring,  devouring  thing  came 
rushing  headlong  down  the  hill  to  destroy  you,  it  burst  upon 
me  all  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  how  mistaken  I'd  been,  and 
how  foolish,   and  how  wicked !     I  said  to  myself,  "  Oh 
God  !  what  have  I  done  ?    Have  I  risked  his  life,  Eustace's 
life,  that  precious  life,  for  such  a  man  as  Vernon  ?    Why 
he's  worth  ten  thousand  hke  Vernon  Blake,  and  he  loves  me 
as  Vernon  could  never  love  anyone.     And  I  love  him,  too 
though  I  never  suspected  it.    Love  him  deep  down  in  the 
depths  of  my  heart  I    I'd  give  my  life  up  this  moment 
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f  reoly  If  only  I  could  save  my  Buatace,  my  Eustace.  And 
Ihen,  before  the  hateful  thing  could  come  down  wjd  crush 
me.  I  remembered  everything— all— all— hke  a  flash ;  it 
seemed  to  come  across  me  in  a  rush,  like  firo  how  good 
you'd  been  to  me,  and  how  kind  and  thoughtful,  and  how 
forgetful  of  yourself,  and  how  anxious  for  my  hapmnest. 
And  I  said  to  myself,  "  Oh,  if  only  I  can  save  his  life  to- 
day I'U  teU  him  I  shall  be  his  wife  before  this  evening  ■ 
over.  .  .  ."  Aad  I've  told  you  now.  Eustace,  for  I  love 
you  I  I  love  you  V    And  she  llung  herself  passionately  once 

more  upon  his  shoulder.  •  j  i-  ui.  i>..*, 

« And  then  ?'  Eustaee  asked,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  but 

repressing  himself  firmly.  ■•  •  j 

« And  then  cho  great  thing  came  rolling  and  roaring  and 

hissing  above  me,  and  I  know  nothing  moie.  excopt  that  1 

loved  you  and  hoped  I'd  been  in  time  to  stop  it  and  save 

^"^Eustr-ce's  eyes  were  too  blind  to  see,  but  he  drew  that 
beautiful  girl's  face  down  to  his  lips  with  one  hard  embrace, 
and  kissed  her  ful)  rich  mouth,  with  eager  fire.  ft>^«/f^ 
times  over.  For  that  moment  he  would  have  risked  ten 
thousand  bridges.  His  heart  was  full;  he  had  ^ound  the 
desire  of  many  days ;  Meriem  was  his,  and  he  was  Menem  s. 
'And  only  a  Kabyle  giilT  said  the  scandahzed  sisters,  as 
they  peeped,  in  hushed  awe,  round  the  desecrated  doorway. 
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They  sat  there  long,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  silently.  They 
needed  no  words  tS  tell  their  tale  of  love  to  one  another. 
There  are  moments  when  silence  is  the  profoundest  elo- 
quence.  The  EngUsh  tongue  is  a  very  fine  i^f trm-.ent  of 
National  thought;  but  a  pressure,  a  thrill,  speak  the  souls 
ownTanguage  far  better  than  the  English  tongue  can  speak  it 
MeSs  heart  was  one  vast  sea  of  wonder.  Now  that 
the  truth  had  flaghed  upon  her  so  vividly,  so  intensely,  she 
co^dn't  herself  understand  how  on  earth  she  had  so  long 
^a^ed  to  gQ  astray  and  miss  it.    Eustace  wa«  a  bettor 


MfSS/NG.  ^ 

man  by  far  than  yemon— nearer  to  horsolf,  imer,  nobler 
worthier  of  her     As  sho  fled  backward  before  the  face^ 
that  rushing  engine  in  the  gray  morning,  she  had  leen  il 
ail.  as  one  often  sees  to  the  very  centre  and  core  of  thintfi 

inn*  ^Ti"/'''''-.    '^^*'  "'P^*  ^^  ^^"'P^''-  ">  *»^«  mountaiS. 
•now,  that  morning  of  peril  and  agony  on  the  bridge  of  the 

railway,  had  opened  her  eyes  to  hTg  real  tenderness  and  hur 

real  devotion.    The  danger  she  had  braved  for  him  made 

her  love  him      She  bent  ovor  his  hand  now  and  kiased  it 

fervently     She  was  ashamed  of  hor  blindnoas.    That  vivid 

picture  of  Eustace  in  deadly  peril  on  the  bridge  had  roused 

ner  with  a  flash  to  the  consciousness  of  his  worth.     She 

knew  she  had  chosen  the  better  man.    Her  heart  was  glad 

but  it  beat  too  high  for  one  who  has  just  escaped  so  pressinj 

She  put  up  her  hand  to  her  breast,  instinctively,  to  lill  it 
With  a  sudden  thrill,  it  struck  her  that  a  familiar  touch 
was  wanting.  Day  and  night,  she  had  known  it  there  so 
long. 

•My  charm !•  she  cried,  fooling  abouf  her  bare  neck  for 
that  well-known  trinket.  But  she  dian't  find  it.  The 
chain  and  box  and  pendants  were  gone.  Her  face  grew  pale 
wiih  a  terrified  pallor.  •  Oh,  Eustace  !'  she  burst  out.  in  ua 
agony  of  fear,,  'T'vo  lost  them  I  I've  lost  them  I  What  on 
earth  s  becomv^  of  them  ?' 

Eustace  looked  at  her  neck  close,  and  saw  a  deep  red 
mark  pressed  into  the  throat  on  the  left  side.  It  was  the 
spot  where  the  fastening  of  +he  chain  had  evidently  been 
driven  by  main  force  against  the  collar-bone. 

*°ink,  Meriom,'  he  said,  'the  charm  must  have  been 
wrenched  off  by  a  wheel  of  the  locomotive,  or  caught  in  the 
engine  when  the  train  pasp  ^.  over  you.  It's  lucky,  indeed, 
It  was  only  that,  and  that  it  gave  so  readily.  If  it  had  been 
your  dress  that  caught,  you'd  have  been  hurled  on  the 
rails  and  mangled  terribly.  You  must  have  fallen,  with  a 
very  light  fall,  full  in  front  of  the  engine,  flush  between  the 
rails,  and  the  locomotive  must  just  have  knocked  you  down, 
or  barely  grazed  yoj,  and  then  passed  over  you  without 
hurting  you  any  further.' 

Meriem  burst  into  tears  once  more. 

•Yusuf  put  it  on,'  she  cried,  in  sore  distress;  «it  wm 
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Yusufi  latt  prewnl.     I  lov«d  It  for  Yatuf.  .  .  .  But  tt 
uoL  all.     If  It's  loit,  Eu«taco,  somebody  oUe  may  j^ti 

.....  1       :«      11.     ^     k^     »«4     tnin    \\t%.l\      hAnClfe-' 


that'« 

ttnd  It;  and  if  it  vrerc  ever  to  jjet  i"',^'. *!**!, ^f'liVti^J 
instance,  those  of  that  wickod  couRin  of  Inss  tliat  !«»  ^  ^ 
mo  abjt'.t-I  oau't  toll  you  what  uiischiof  might  come  ID 

^*  RuBtaco  !auKhed  a  nieny  laugh  at  her  childish  superstition, 
as  ho  naturally  thouKht  it.  ,  .,      ,  .  ^ 

•  My  dear  Meriom,'  l.o  ansvvorcd,  with  a  smil«  of  supotior 
msdom  he  could  hardly  repress,  •  you  don't  renlly  behevo 
your  charm's  so  potent  that  Iris's  cousin  could  '"^^e  witch- 
craft ai:,ain-,t  her  with  it,  do  >ou?  What  ou  earth  has 
your  locket  got  to  do  vvith  Uis's  cousin  ?' 

Meriera  looked  back  at  him  with  &  sc&red  face. 

•  It's  not  witclicriift,'  she  answered,  in  all  seriousness ;  it  i 
the  use  he'd  make  of  it~-^tho  things  he'd  find  m  it.  Oh. 
Eustace,  I  won't  tell  you  just  now,  I  think,  b^^.  P«™P"- 
pirhaps  some  day  I'll  tell  ^ou.  We  must  find  that  charm 
whatever  happens,  t  wouldn't  for  worlds  have  it  lo.t  or 
mislaid,  or  lot  it  get  iito  that  bad  man  s  hands.  He  could 
use  it  to  do  so  mnch  harm  to  Ins.* 

Eustace  fancied  he  could  guess  her  moaning  vaguely,  but 
refrained  from  asking  any  questions  for  the  present. 

All  tho  rest  of  that  day  Moriem  remained  in  a  mofit  un- 
easy  frame  of  mind  about  the  loss  of  the  locket,  and  was 
eager  tHe  allowed  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  it  Tha  course 
hcweve.%  the  professional  nursing  mstinct  of  the  sisters  most 
emphatically  vetoed,  and  she  was  forced  to  ouey  them  by 
mere  powerV.sneb.*.  Early  next  morning,  tidings  arnved 
of  the  relief  of  St.  Cloud  ;  but  the  news  that  Ins  and  Vernon 
were  safe  only  seemed  to  increase  Meriem'fl  anxiety  as  to 

her  lost  trinket.  i.   -d     i        •  oU^ 

•  The  ^'ery  first  moment  you're  well  enough,  ijiustace,  sne 
said  many  times  over,  with  great  earnestness,  'we  must  go 
out  and  hunt  up  and  down  the  lint  for  Yusuf  s  locket. 

Still  they  were  happy  days  for  Meriem,  those  aays  at  the 
Rest  House,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  driblets  of  Jiews  which 
came  in  to  them  slowly  from  time  to  time  of  the  djsperate 
fighting  and  repulse  in  the  mountains.  Many  of  Meriem  s 
childish  friends  had  been  killed  in  the  action,  as  bne  learnt 
by  degraes;  whUe  the  Amine  himself,  the  ringlesder  of  the 
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revolt,  w^lh  Htittelik,  Ahmou,  and  the  Ben<-Merj5ong  m%x%- 
boat,  had  fled  to  the  South  to  thu  free  nonmd  tribes  on  the 
bordei  of  the  desert,  whore  they  wer  >  practically  safe  from 
French  intervention.  But  the  more  Meriorn  hoard  of  that 
awful  outbreak,  the  less  and  Itjua  Jid  the  Kabylee  t^em  to 
her  mind  liko  nor  own  people. 

•  I  cap  go  away  with  you  evor  so  much  more  easily  now, 
Rustaco,'  she  Haid  dho  day,  aa  she  listeued  with  a  face  of 
horror  to  tho  ghastly  dttails  of  the  maseaore  bo  translated 
to  her  frori  tho  Diptcha  Alghicnnea,  while  he  lay  on  his 
■ofa  by  the  opoh  window.  ♦  I  have  no  part  with  them  left. 
I  would  never  live  afnonp  those  wickod  people.  It  would 
^  '•  killed  me  with  shanio  if  my  tribesmen  had  killod 
V^..ion  and  Iris.' 

•  Thou  you  won't  be  afraid  to  come  with  mc  to  England  V 
Eustace  askdd,  half  doaUtful. 

Moriem  folded  her  hande  meekly. 
Whenever  you  like,  Eusta     '  she  said,  with  that  peifect 
trustfulness  a  true  woman  r       jb  in  the  man  who  has  once 
succeeded  in  winning  her  acdic  from  her. 

There  was  a  little  nauso.  Then  Meriom  said  again,  lean- 
ing over  him  close,  *  xou  know  you're  nmnying  ov\'  a  poor 
penniless  Kabylo  girl,  Eustace,  don't  you  ?  I've  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  property  of  that  great  soldier  who  died.  I 
promised  that  much  to  Iris  that  day  atBeni-MerzDug,  and  I 
won't  go  back  upon  it  now    not  even  for  your  sake,  Eustace.' 

Eustace  smiled  a  quiet  smile  of  acqiiiosconog. 

•  I  know  that  well,  dearest,'  he  answered,  taking  her  hand 
in  his.  •  I  shall  love  you  all  the  better  if  I  can  work  for  you 
always,  and  feel  you  owe  everything  you  have  in  the  wo-ld 
to  me.  Let  Mias  Knyvett  keep  her  m.oney  to  herself.  She 
and  Vernon  have  more  need  of  it  than  you  and  I  will  have.' 

Meriem  pressed  his  hand  tenderly  wi.,h  na'ive  frankness. 
She  had  never  learnt  the  ccquetry  or  thn  reserves  of  our 
civilized  wooing.  Her  heart  spoke  out  its  own  language 
Creely. 

•  Then  come  day,'  she  said,  '  I  shall  toll  you  why  I  must 
find  the  misgKig  locket.  You  can  guess,  perhaps;  but  I 
don't  understand  it  all  even  myself.  I  only  know  that  if 
that  bad  man  were  ever  to  get  it,  he  might  do  more  harm 
than  I  can  tell  to  Iris.' 
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As  she  spoke,  Eustace  took  up  the  D^p6ches  he  had  been 
Holding  in  his  hand  loosely  by  his  side  with  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. A  name  in  its  columns  had  riveted  his  attention  on  a 
caBual  side-glance. 

*  Why,  Meriem,'  he  exclaimed,  in  blank  wonder,  « the 
man  s  in  Algiers  I  He's  stopping  this  minute  at  a  house  at 
Mustapha— the  very  place,  you  know,  where  Miss  Knyvett 
has  her  villa.  See  here,  it  just  caught  my  eye  by  pure 
accident  as  I  happened  to  look  down.  "  Visitors'  List." 
That 8  It.  "  /ilia  Eossini,  Mustapha:  Harold  Knyvett, 
Esq.,  Dr.  F.  Yate-Westbury." '  ^       ' 

•  What  does  it  mean?'  Meriem  asked,  in  vague  wonder. 

'  It  means  mischief,  I'm  sure,'  Eustace  answered  slowly. 

It  means  he's  in  Algiers,  The  man's  come  over  here,  you 
may  be  perfectly  certain,  to  juggle  the  estate  away  from 
Miss  Knyvett.'  ^ 

Meriem  rose  up  in  &  paroxysm  of  alarm.  '  Can  you  get 
up,  Hiustace  ?'  she  asked  eageriy.  «  We  must  so  out.  We 
must  go  and  find  dear  Yusuf's  locket.* 

How  English  she  was,  after  all,  in  her  heart !  She  had 
never  cared  but  for  three  men  in  all  her  life,  and  all  three 
were  Englishmen.  The  Kabyle  was  but  the  outer  husk; 
the  heart  and  core  were  English  of  the  English. 

Eustace  rose  from  his  sofa  and  hobbled  out  to  help  her. 
With  trembling  steps  they  walked  down  the  v^vineT  and 
across  a  small  ford  one  of  the  sisters  showed  them  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  Eustace  went  down  on  his  knees 
upon  the  line  by  that  well-remembered  spot,  and  hunted  long 
and  earnestly  for  the  missing  locket.     Not  a  trace  could  he 

u  ^%il*  anj^here  about.  At  last,  by  the  very  sleeper 
where  Menem  had  been  knocked  down,  he  discovered  on 
the  ground,  by  diligent  search,  two  wrenched  and  broken 
links  of  a  silver  chain.  The  locket  itself,  then,  must  have 
been  carried  on  further.  Encouraged  by  this  clue,  they 
descended  the  abrupt  ravine  once  more,  and  searched  the 
dry  space  beneath  the  bridge  with  all  eagerness  and  care ; 
but  not  a  sign  of  the  charm  could  they  discover  anywhere. 
If  it  had  dropt  in  the  centre  and  fallen  into  the  river,  it 
must,  have  been  swept  away  long  since,  no  doubt,  by  the 
rushing  torrent.  At  last,  Eu.tace  sat  down  on  the  bank 
wearied  and  despairing. 
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*  It's  lost,*  he  said,  in  a  very  despondent  voice.  *  Gone 
altogether,  and  left  no  traces,  Meriem.' 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  Meriem's  brain. 

'  Eustace,'  she  cried,  seizing  his  arm  hurriedly,  *  the  men 
on  the  engine  went  back  for  me  with  their  carriage,  and 
brought  me  across  the  bridge  in  the  train,  3'ou  remember. 
I  wonder  if  they  could  have  taken  it  off  my  neck  on  purpose? 
Do  you  think  they'd  have  stolen  it  ?  Do  you  think  they'd 
have  kept  it  ?' 

'  We  might  make  inquiries,'  Eustace  answered,  with  a 
sigh,  not  over-hopeful  of  this  new  and  forlorn  clue.  '  But  I 
don't  suppose,  if  there  was  anythi  !g  of  any  value  to  anyone 
in  the  locket,  they'd  be  particularly  likely  to  give  it  up.  We 
might  offer  a  reward,  of  course :  the  thing  in  itself — to  any- 
body but  you,  I  mean,  Meriem — would  be  worth  a  few  francs 
at  the  outside  as  a  mere  trinket.  For  half  a  napoleon  they'd 
probably  be  glad  to  give  it  back  again.' 

That  sum  was  untold  wealth  to  Meriem,  but  she  didn't 
pause  in  her  anxiety  just  then  to  notice  it. 

*  Oh,  do  you  think,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  distress, 
*  do  you  think,  Eustace,  they'd  be  likely  to  take  it  to  that 
man  at  Mustapha,  and  sell  it  to  him  to  make  what  use  he 
liked  of  it  ?' 

*  I  don't  see  how  on  earth  they  could  find  him  out,' 
Eusta^.e  answered  dubiously;  'or,  even  if  they  did,  how 
they  could  possibly  know  the  locket  had  anything  in  the 
world  to  do  with  him  ?' 

Meriem  set  her  lips  hard. 

*  We  must  hunt  it  down,'  she  said  resolutely.  '  We  must 
hunt  it  down,  however  long  it  takes  us.  I  could  never  look 
Iris  or  "^''ernon  m  the  face  again  unless  I  was  quite  sure  I 
hadn't  broken  my  word  to  them.  1  said  to  Iris  that  day, 
on  the  hillside  at  Beni-Merzoug — I  said  it  quite  solemnly — 
•♦  I  don't  want  the  money.  Iris,"  I  said;  "it's  yours.  You  may 
keep  it."  And  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  Iris  should  ever 
think  I  tried  to  rob  her  either  of  that  or  of  Vernon.  Not 
that  I  grudge  her  Vernon  now,  of  course,  Eustace.  My  eyes 
are  opened,  and  I  know  better  than  that.  But  I  want 
not  to  rob  her  of  the  money,  either,  for  I  love  her  dearly. 
She's  the  only  woman  I  ever  met  in  my  life  who  could 
treat  me  as  she  treated  me.     I  love  her  for  it,  and  it  would. 
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break  my  heart  if  she  were  ever  to  think  I  wanted  to  rob 
her.' 

'I  don't  believe  she  could  possibly  think  so,'  Eustace 
answered,  with  quiet  confidenco.  '  Nobody  could  ever  look 
upon  your  face,  Meriem,  and  not  see  that  you  were  truth 
and  honesty  incarnate.' 

Meriem's  face  flushed  rosy  red. 

'  Yusuf  was  like  that,'  she  said,  in  her  simple  way.  *I 
shall  always  be  proud  to  be  like  Yusuf 'a  daughter.' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

ON  THE  TRACK. 

The  two  broken  links  he  had  found  on  the  railway  line  irre- 
sistibly suggested  to  Eustace's  m?nd  the  probabiHty  that 
the  chain  as  a  whole,  and  the  locket  with  it,  must  have  been 
caught  by  the  engine  as  it  passed  hghtly  over  Meriem's  body, 
torn  from  her  at  a  wrench,  and  carried  along  for  an  inde- 
finite  distance  in  the  direction  of  Bouira.  It  was  quite 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  entire  ornament  might  still  be 
clinging  to  some  projecting  screw  of  the  engine  or  buffers ; 
and  the  first  question  for  Eustace  to  decide  was,  therefore, 
what  particular  locomotive  had  been  attached  that  day  to 
the  early  morning  train  from  Setif .  If  he  could  find  out 
that  point,  he  might  intercept  the  engine  at  the  station,  and 
examine  its  bottom  and  sides  carefully. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  find 
his  way  on  his  own  legs  out  into  the  village,  he  made  in- 
quiries of  the  officials  as  to  the  locomotive  in  question.  The 
chef  de  gare  was  all  French  poHteness ;  it  was  the  Avenir  de 
lAlg^rie  that  drew  the  train  on  the  day  of  monsieur's  most 
deplorable  accident;  and  if  monsieur,  who  had  rende)-ed 
such  signal  service  to  the  colony  at  the  risk  of  hia  life  (for  a 
telegram  from  the  Governor- General  had  already  conveved 
to  Eustace  the  pubHc  thanks  for  saving  the  beleaguered 
garrison  of  St.  Cloud),  would  have  the  goodness  to  call  at 
the  station  to-morrow  evening  at  4.20,  the  Avenir  de  I'Algdrie 
would  be  delayed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  as  it  passed,  so  that 
monsieur  might  make  a  thorough  search  for  the  missing 
jewellery. 
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•  Mademoiselle  wore  diamonds,  no  doubt,'  the  ch&f  degare 
suggested  politely. 

Eustace  smiled.  The  notion  of  Meriem  possessing  such 
gewgaws  was  too  supremely  ridiculous.  Yet  he  could 
hardly  say  he  was  making  all  this  fuss  about  a  mere  Kabyle 
box  in  rough  white  metal,  studded  loosely  on  the  lid  with 
coral  and  lapis  lazuli.  It  was  not  so  much  the  locket  itself, 
he  replied  evasively,  that  mademoiselle  so  highly  valued,  as 
the  nature  of  the  contents,  which  he  believed  to  be  of 
Bingular  and  unique  value. 

The  chef  de  gare  nodded.  The  train  should  be  delayed, 
then.  The  colony  was  proud  to  manifest  its  gratitude  to 
monsieur,  who  had  shown  so  much  devotion  in  saving  the 
lives  of  our  fellcw-citizens. 

But  Meriem  was  little  consoled  to  learn  that  she  must 
wait  another  thirty  hours  or  more  before  even  a  search 
could  be  made  for  her  missing  trinket — Yusuf's  last  gift, 
and  all  that  depended  upon  it. 

At  4.20  next  day,  Eustace  presented  himself  duly  at  the 
station,  and  with  the  help  of  the  porters  overhauled  the 
locomotive  and  tender  thoroughly.  They  found  but  one 
trace  there  to  reward  their  pains — three  or  four  more  links 
of  the  broken  chain,  wedged  in  between  the  gearing  that 
supports  the  buffers. 

That  discovery  impressed  more  than  ever  upon  Eustace's 
mind  the  hopelessness  and  vagueness  of  this  wild-goose 
chase.  Evidently  the  locket  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
locomotive,  and  then  dropped.  They  might  have  to  look  for 
it,  bit  by  bit,  along  the  whole  line  from  Algiers  to  Constan- 
tino, a  distance  which  it  took  thirteen  hours  for  the  fastest 
train  in  the  day  to  traverse. 

He  went  back  to  Meriem  very  ill-satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  search.  But  Meriem,  when  she  heard  his  report, 
clasped  her  hands  fervently,  and  answered  with  all  the 
energy  of  her  simple  nature : 

*  We  must  search  the  whole  line  as  soon  as  I'm  well 
enough,  if  we  have  to  tramp  from  here  to  Constantino  to  do 
it.  Not  for  worlds  would  I  let  that  lockoo  get  into  the 
hands  of  anybody  who  might  try  to  use  it  against  Vernon 
and  Iris. 

It  was  a  dismal  look-out,  but  Eustace  tried  to  face  ii 
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His  fltreng^oh  retamed  much  faster  than  Meriem'g.  In  a 
day  or  two,  indeed,  he  was  able  to  venture  out  for  a  longer 
walk  along  the  line,  which  he  followed  for  a  mile  or  so  in 
the  direction  the  locomotive  had  taken  on  the  morning  of 
the  accident.  He  thought  it  probable  that  the  locket  would 
have  been  dropped  before  the  t^rain  had  gone  many  minutes 
on;  and  in  eiibct,  about  the  third  kilometre  from  Beni- 
Mansour,  he  cejne  to  his  delight  upon  the  broken  lid,  with 
its  well-known  decoration  of  rough  blue  stones  and  red 
bosses  01  jewellery.  Where  the  lid  was  found,  the  box 
itself  and  its  contents  could  not  be  very  far  distant.  Follow- 
ing up  the  line  a  few  hundred  yards  further,  he  soon  per- 
ceived the  remainder  of  Meriem's  much-prized  necklet,  v  1th 
the  locket  attached,  lying  between  the  ties  in  the  middle  of 
the  rails.  He  caught  it  up,  and  examined  the  contents 
eagerly.  They  were  all  safe— and  the  secret  was  out.  Ho 
found  four  or  five  small  squares  of  thin  foreign  notepaper, 
folded  and  refolded  with  scrupulous  care  just  to  fit  the  box, 
and  apparently  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  close  manu- 
script in  European  letters. 

He  could  guess  now  why  Meriem  wished  to  read  English 
handwriting. 

Curiosity  would  naturally  have  led  him  to  examine  the 
manuscript,  but  without  Meriem's  consent  he  could  not 
dream,  of  doing  so.  He  only  saw  vaguely  against  his  own 
will,  as  he  replaced  the  little  squares  carefully  in  their 
receptacle,  that  the  outside  roll  bore  on  its  face  the  dis- 
tinct words,  '  I,  Clarence  Knyvett,  formerly  cornet ' — and 
there  the  visible  part  of  the  paper  broke  off,  with  the  line 
unfinished. 

Happily,  in  that  dry  climate,  the  papers  had  lain  out  in 
the  open  air  so  many  days  and  nights  unhurt,  with  the  box 
covering  them.  In  England  they  would  have  been  reduced 
long  before  then  to  a  spontaneous  amateur  form  of  papier 
mdcU. 

It  was  with  great  joy  that  he  returned  to  the  Eest  House 
with  his  spoils  to  Meriem.  She  took  them  anxiously,  and, 
turning  them  over,  looked  at  each  paper  separately,  with  an 
eager  eye,  lest  any  should  be  missing.  Then  she  glanced  up 
at  Le  Marchant,  and  said,  with  a  sigh : 

*  So  now  you  know  my  secret,  Eustace.' 
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•T  do  not/  Eustace  answered ;  *  or  only  a  little  of  it.  I 
saw  the  papers  were  safe ;  but,  without  your  leave,  I  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  looking  at  one  of  them,  Meriem.' 

Meriem  gazed  back  at  him  with  her  large  soft  eyes. 

■  I  knew  you  wouldn't,  Eustace,'  she  said  confidently. 

•  Then  why  do  you  say  I  know  your  secret  ?' 

•  Because,  seeing  these,  you  must  surely  guess  it,' 

'  Not  altogether,'  Eustace  ansvvered,  with  truth.  •  I've  an 
idea,  of  course,  but  nothing  further.' 

Meriem  turnod  to  him,  and  opened  them  at  full  length 
before  his  eyes. 

'  We  are  one  now,  Eustace,'  she  said  simply.  *  I  can 
trust  you  with  anything.  You  may  read  them  if  you  will. 
But  you  took  me  penniless,  and  penniless  you  must  keep 
me.' 

Eustace  accepted  the  papers  without  any  false  show  of 
reluctance  from  her  hands,  and  read  them  through.  His 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  once  or  twice  as  he  read.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  turned  to  Meriem,  and  said  nuietly : 

'  You  meant  never  to  show  them  to  anyone,*  Meriem  ?' 

'  I  will  never  show  them,'  Meriem  answered  firmly.  '  But 
because  I  love  you,  and  because  I  can  trust  you,  I  show 
them  to  you,  and  to  you  only.  You  will  never  betray  my 
secret,  Eustace.' 

Eustace  rose,  and  kissed  her  tenderly  on  the  forehead. 

•  Never,'  he  answered,  with  solemn  emphasis.  'You're  a 
brave  gijl,  Meriem,  and  I  honour  you  for  it.  I  can  work  for 
you  and  keep  you,  in  what  to  you  and  me  will  be  sufficient 
comfort,  or  even  luxury.  Let  Miss  Knyvett  hold  to  her 
money,  if  she  will.     I,  for  one,  will  never  enlighten  her.' 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  Eustace  spoke  again- 
'  It's  better  as  it  is,'  he  said.  '  I've  always  felt  that.'  I 
never  wished  to  marry  a  rich  wife.  I  prefer  to  work  so 
that  the  woman  I  love  may  owe  me  everything.  It's  manlier 
80.  Yet  it  will  be  something  for  us  both  to  know  through 
life,  Meriem,  that  money  was  as  water  to  us,  when  we  had 
it  to  take,  compared  with  our  love  for  one  another.' 

Meriem,  nestling  close  to  him  with  her  grand  proud  head 
answered  in  a  very  low  voice.  * 

•  One  thing  alone,'  she  said,  •  in  these  last  few  days  has 
made  me  falter.    Do  you  remember,  Eustace,  one  morning 
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in  the  tent  Mr.  Whitmarsh  was  looking  at  that  lovely  col- 

lection  of  yours—the  butterflies  and  beetles — and  he  said 

that  man  who  could  never  understand  you — "  If  you  chose 
to  sell  these  things  in  London,  Mr.  Le  Marchani,  I  expect 
you  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  them."  And 
you  looked  up  from  the  bird  you  were  stuffing  and  answered 

Juietly  :  "  I've  no  time  to  waste  on  making  money."  Though 
wasn't  in  love  with  you  then,  I  thought  that  was  grand. 
I'm  only  a  woman — a  poor,  ignorant  Kabyle  woman— and 
I  couldn't  quite  understand  your  work,  of  course,  or  why  it 
was  80  important  for  you  to  learn  all  about  the  beasts  and 
birds,  and  ihe  plants  and  flowers,  though  I  fancy  I  can 
dimly  guess  just  a  httle  how  it  is  ;  but  I  thought  what  you 
answered  was  grand,  for  all  that.    I  said  to  myself :  "  If  it 
were  not  for  Vernon,  hov;  a  woman  might  love  and  admire 
Eustace  I"    And  now  that  it's  come  home  to  me,  all  in  a 
flash,  how  much  greater  and  better  a  man  you  are  than 
Vernon,  I've  said  to  myself  again,  more  than  once  or  twice  : 
"Eustace  has  no  time  to  waste  on  making  money  1     I  love 
him  for  that;  I  admire  him  for  that;    it's  so  great  and 
noble.    But  still,  if  he  had  money  all  ready  made,  if  I  had 
money  of  my  own  to  give  him,  how  much  better  work  he 
might  do  for  the  world  in  that  high  way  I  can  hardly  under- 
stand, in  finding  out  how  everytfing  came  to  be  so  I     And 
sometimes,  these  last  few  days,  I've  almost  regretted.     I 
might  have  taken  it,  for  your  sake,  Eustace,  if  I  hadn't  said 
that  day  on  the  hillside  to  Iris  :  "  The  money's  yours.     You 
must  always  keep  it." ' 

Eustace  looked  down  at  her  with  pride  and  joy. 
*  Meriem,'  he  said,  pushing  back  the  hair  from  her  high 
white  forehead,  *  if  only  you  knew  how  much  pleasure  it 
gives  me  to  hear  you  speak  like  that,  you'd  never  want  me 
to  be  rich  in  anything  else  but  in  your  own  dear  love,  my 
treasure,  my  darling!  That  you,  who  have  lived  this 
simple  village  life,  without  schools  or  books,  should  so  enter 
into  one's  thoughts  and  comprehend  one's  aims  as  few 
educated  Englishwomen  could  ever  do,  is  to  me  wonderful 
— a  triumph  of  nature.  It  makes  me  feel,  more  than  ever, 
what  a  jewel  I  have  found,  and  how  unworthy  I  am  of  you. 
With  you  to  help  me  and  to  spur  me  on,  I  shall  need  no  wealth, 
I  shall  need  no  money.     We  two  will  do  great  work  together 
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yet,  pennilesB  aa  we  are.  Keep  your  word  to  Irii,  my  child, 
whatever  happens.  Let  Iris  have  her  fortune  still,  as  you 
promised.    My  Meriem,  you're  worth  a  thousand  Irises.' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

•once  more  unto  the  breach/ 

Iris  and  her  mother,  mean-.^hile,  with  Uncle  Tom,  Vernon 
Blake,  and  the  St.  Cloud  fugitives,  were  slowly  recovering 
from  their  fatigue  and  their  hurts  at  Tizi-Ouzou — which  is, 
being  interpreted,  the  gorge  of  the  broom-plant — a  pic- 
turesque little  Frenchified  village,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  a  conical  hill,  and  separated  from  the  base  of  the  Kabylie 
Mountains  by  a  broad  but  shallow  and  brawling  river.  St. 
Cloud  itself  having  practically,  for  the  moment,  ceased  to 
exist — a  mere  shell  and  a  single  shattered  keep  now  alone 
represented  the  ci-devant  Fort,  while  nothing  more  than 
blackened  ruins  remained  of  what  was  once  the  flourishing 
village — the  rescued  survivors  had  perforce  retired  at  once 
upon  the  nearest  S'3cure  European  station,  where  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  rest  for  a  few  days  en  route,  before 
proceeding  to  Algiers,  to  regain  their  wonted  strength  and 
composure. 

Vernon  Blake's  wound,  too,  neglected  by  dire  necessity  on 
the  night  of  the  outbreak,  had  now  to  be  more  carefully 
dressed  and  bandaged ;  and  the  task  of  nursing  him  in  the 
little  inn  at  Tizi-Ouzou,  which  proclaimed  itself  aloud  as 
Hotel  de  I'Univers,  naturally  devolved,  in  the  fi^tness  of 
things,  upon  Mrs.  Knyvett,  and  more  especially  upon  Iris. 
They  were  the  only  two  women  in  the  place  with  whom  the 
English  painter  had  any  language  in  common ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  parenthetically  that  Iris,  for  her  part,  in  spite 
of  her  profound  ethical  studies,  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  accept  this  very  good  excuse  for  continuing  to  see  some- 
what more  than  was  right  of  the  man  whom  she  still 
persisted  in  regarding  as  de  jure  her  cousin  Meriem's  lover. 
The  female  conscience,  even  though  it  belong  to  the  aggra- 
vated Knyvett  variety,  is  readily  salved  in  such  cases.  It 
hoodwinks  itself,  on  easy  terms,  with  tho  '  tyrant's  plea '  of 
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necessity.    For  how  could  Iris  let  a  brave  defender  (and 

?«n"nr'"''  .*^°'  ^*  *^^*)  ^?°^  fi^  attendance  from  his  own 
fellow-countrywoman   m  his  hour  of    need  on  no  better 

flTl^l  '.^'"  r^'^y  ^o^^""^«  ^«"«°^  ^^-PP«^«d  to  have  a 
vested  interest  in  him  ? 

Nay,  it  must  even  be  admitted,  with  a  blush    bv  the 
candid   chronicler,   that  both   Iris 'and   VerZ   intensely 
enjoyed  these  necessary  interviews  thus  thrust  upon  thorn 
against  the  will  of  one  party  at  least,  by  the  inev  tab?« 
decrees  o    manifest  destinv.     ffs  wrong  to  fl   t!  of  coursi 

somThn"^^  ^r"^'  ^'i^  '""JT^^  ^^««'«  ^^«^»««d  lover;  but  if 
somebody  else  B  affianced  lover  is  seriously  wounded  in  the 
^t  shoulder,  m  somebody  else's  unavoidable  absence  a„d 
with  nobody  else  to  tend  and  care  for  him-why  common 
charity  compels  a  giri  of  feeling  to  undertakerin^^omZdy 
else  s  own  interest,  the  vicarious  task  of  nurs  ng  Mm  and 
even  If  that  task  should  happen  to  prove  in  itself  a^eeaWe 
can  there  be  anything  wrong  in  thus  giving  way  (on  compul- 
sion obserye  I)  to  your  natural  instLts  as  a  UniSg 
angel?     Uncertain,   coy,   and  hard  to  please  as  Vernon 

?Ltd  frf  li'^^^  ^r  ^T'^'  ^°  ^''  ^^"r«  °f  ease  a   St 
C  loud  in  the  mountains,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that 

when  pam  and  anguish  rneithar  of  them,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, very  profound  m  character)  wrung  his  brow  at  Tizi- 
Ouzou,  she  was  the  nearest  and  deftest  and  most  thoughtful 
of  nurses.     The  stern  moralist  himself  could  hardly  obVt 
ndeed,  to  one's  putting  fresh  roses  and  violets  even/ morn-' 

rules  of  propriety  are  silent  in  the  lump  as  to  the  wronJiS- 
ness  of  bringing  good  beef-tea  to  a  wounded  manTengfged 
or  otherwise)  on  a  pretty  Moorish  tray  rendered  sweet^S 
stephanotis,  plumbago,  and  lilac- blossom.  To  such  double- 
dyed  crimes  Ins  pleaded  guilty  each  evening  with  shar^e  to 
her  own  conscience  m  the  privacy  of  her  bedchamber-and 
absolved  herself  foxthwith  on  'further  examinron  upon 
^recti^  ^  '*'  ""^  ^'**^'^^"'  friendship,  and  meS 
Communications  with  their  absent  friends  had  already 
been  restored  A  telegram  from  Eustace  had  announced 
M^if  ^^^-"/"^"^  at  Ti,i.Ouzou,  his  own  s^^^^^rfd 
Menem  s,  while  ghding  with  a  hght  hand  over  the  thrilling 
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fltory  of  their  respective  aocidenti.     Iris  knew,  therefore  il 
was  to  Meriom's  derotion  in   part  that  they  owed   tl^ir 
safety—the  papers,  indeed,  had  told  her  so  much— and  she 
was  pursued  day  and  night  by  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  this  new  claim  on  Meriem's  part  put  her  all  the  more 
upon  her  honour  in   all  her  difficult  and  very  uncertain 
relations  with  her  cousin's  lover.     Yet  in  spite  of  everything 
—for  the  human  heart  will  have  its  say  within  itself,  repress 
It  as  we  may  in   all  external   manifestations— the  Third 
Classic  couldn't  deny  to  her  own  soul  that  she  was  supiemely 
happy  with  a  momentary  happiness  in  taking  care  of  her 
wounded  painter.     It  was  a  happiness,  alasl   that  must 
soon  cease;  the  horrid    Hrulder  would  get  all  right  in  time; 
but  while  it  lasted,  at  ak^  rate,  it  was  well  worth  enjoying. 
Monochronos  hSdonS,  her  Greek  epicurean  guide  had  told 
her;  the  one  fleeting  moment  of  pure  delight  in  a  transient 
world  is  all  we  can  count  upon.     Might  she  not  fairly  drink 
It  in  while  it  still  endured?  for  Menem  would  have  him 
soon,  too  soon,  for  ever. 

On  that  fixed  point  she  had  made  her  mind  up  fairly  and 
squarely  once  for  all.  Whether  he  would  or  whether  he 
would  not,  Vernon  Blake  must  marry  Meriem. 

Yet  when  once  or  twice,  discreetly  smiling,  she  returned 
to  the  charge  at  her  invalid  in  this  direction,  with  a  dexter- 
ous side-thrust,  Vernon  Blake  had  only  answered  her  with 
malicious  audacity,  •  Without  descending  into  quite  such 
minute  particuhtrs  as  that,  you  know,  I  propose  at  any  rate, 
with  your  kind  permission,  to  marry  somewhere  into  the 
Knyvett  family.'  And  thereat  Iris,  discomfited,  could  only 
augh  and  blush— feeling  all  the  time  that  both  blush  and 
laugh  were  distinct  betrayals  of  her  trust  to  Meriem. 

'If  you  go  on  talking  so,'  the  Third  Classic  exclaimed  to 
mm  once,  continuing,  nevertheless,  to  arrange  the  roses  in 
the  vase  by  his  side  with  trembling  fingers  as  she  spoke,  •  I 
shall  go  nght  away  this  very  minute  and  not  come  back 
any  more  t '  all,  but  just  leave  my  mother  to  do  all  the 
nursing.  Its  very  unkind  of  you  to  take  such  an  ad- 
vantage of  your  helpless  condition.  I've  told  you  once  foi 
all  quite  plainly  what  I  think,  that  day  at  St.  Cloud,  and  I 
can't  reopen  the  subject  again  with  you  now.' 


I. :_ 
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n?.""!';  *"''  ''*'  f°*"™»'  "r"  had  s  utranRe  mist  cathorinu 
•li MOBt  iinpercoptilily  over  their  dimmed  pupil,  * 

fl,.f  f,  ."",*;■  ^  '■<»■;"",'''«"■•'  ■^'■""^n  I"«'<o  replied,  with 
that  fttlne  lol.lnesa  which  love  had  taught  hi.  BctiKit  v. 
nature  :  -you  said  that  day  at  8t,  Cloud  you  Z  lovo  me 

vou  th  ,'t"l"'">r;"'"l.'"'  1?™'  °'«^»  '""»  "  n!a"  that?do' 
you  tliitik  he  B  hkoly,  MiHs  linyvett,  ever  to  forwot  it?' 
Ins  winced.  "* 

■  jBut  1  alBo  said,'  she  murmured,  in  a  verv  low  voice  •  I 
could  nevor  u.arry  you :  I  could  novir  rest  till  yo  "d  So] 

'And  7  said,  for  my  part,'  Vernon  Blake  retorted  nre. 

ymplv^r^L'-rn"'"''  """  P'""f''"y  to  attract  C 
Bympathy,    I  said,  "  I U  marry  you  or  nobody.  Iris."    And 

LfV/fT  "i'y,'"ha'  1  6aid  on  that  particular  occasion 
Bhouldn  t  be  stuck  to  just  as  much  as  what  you  s^d  Iris 

?on^t'?;v    •/""  y°"  ^"''  "  I  ^'"'"«:  I  ehalirand  if  y"u 

vourmotLr'^'S.'r?;^  T  '■^f^  ''f.y""  "■«""»»  ""d  Bend 
vour  mother.     But  ho  clung  for  al    that  to  her  hand  thoJ 

tight.  You  told  me  you  loved  me,  you  know  '  he  ninnm,Ji 
once  more,  -and  when  a  woman  onio  tells  a  man  such  ^thlnf 
as  that,  he  has  a  right  if  he  chooses  to  call  heTSs  '  ^ 

free  but  ^in-„"^  ^""'?,  ^iri  Btvuggled  hard  to  sei  herself 

free  but  all  m  vain.     Man  remains  the  stronger  animal  of 

the  two  in  spito  even  of  the  higher  education.^  ' 

Uh,  how  can  I  ever  face  Meriem  again  ?'  .he  erip,!  .f 

BlaLr^-^  ''"°  '"f^'^"  '^^'^-  '  IfB  creel  of  yoT  Mr 
f  said  thntT  "?  ^""^  a  casual  phrase  against  me^  Whai 
1  said  that  day  I  slipped  out  by  accident— by  the  nurest 
accident ;  I  said  it  out  of  the  fulness  of  mv  Lart  at  ?i,. 
moment,  trusting  to  your  chivalry  not  to  us"  H  agatst  me* 
and  now  you're  using  it  against  n.e  and  againl't  MeriTm 

been  false  to  her.    And  I_whTd  b^LTk  my^ow^'^heart  I^ 

ttl^rv  von  I   ^I'il  rSl    w^  "^^"^  y""'  '^^"«'"  I    He  .hall 
marry  you  I     1 11  make  him  marry  vo'i  1"     An/1  if  t  +^11  u 
this,  she'll  say  I've  betrayed  her  '    ^  And  if  I  tell  her 

Vernon  Blake  released  ter  ha^d  with  t^  jerk,  as  if  in  anger. 
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'  And  did  \k  novor  occur  to  you,'  he  asked,  with  mock 
sternness,  •  that  m  making  that  private  dinpositioa  of  HOfne- 
body  else  •  heart  and  hand  on  your  own  account  you  wuro 
arranging  a  bargain  without  asking  the  consent  of  one  of 
the  most  interested  parties  in  the  arrangement?' 

'  But  you'd  made  her  love  you  I'  Iris  cr/ed,  plead?nff 
faintly.  Its  hard  to  have  to  plead  your  rival^s  cause 
against  your  own  inchnation.  «  You'd  no  right,  you  know 
'u  ^"^^  u^  ^^"^  Meriom's  heart.  You,  who  were  so  much 
above  her,  and  bettor  than  her  in  everyway;  you,  who 
could  paint  such  beautiful  pictures,  and  say  such  lovely 
poetical  things,  and  fill  her  poor  head  with  thoughts  that 
could  never  otherwise  have  got  there,  how  could  you  fail  to 
win  her  heart  when  you  tried— or  even  if  you  did  not  try  at 
all,  for  that  matter?'  ^ 

'That's  just  my  excuse,'  the  painter  answered  contritely. 
Iris  blushed  once  more.     She  recognised  too  late  that  she 
had   inadvertently  played  the  enemy's   test  card,  so  she 
relapsed  into  the  safe  refuge  of  eilonce. 

Vernon  Blake  let  her  muse  on  for  a  moment  with- 
out following  up  his  advantage.  It  was  better  so.  Ho 
knew  it  by  instinct.  Aw.  lan  can  feel  her  own  heart  boat 
hard  against  her  breast  in  these  awkward  pauses.  Her 
emotion  has  time  to  force  itself  on  her  consciousness. 
Then  he  began  again  in  a  very  low  voice. 

'  At  3t.  Cloud  the  other  night,'  he  said  softly,  «  when  you 
women  were  all  huddled  in  a  group  on  the  roof,  and  the 
Kabyles  were  firing  and  stabbing  and  thrusting  at  us  like 
wild  beasid,  and  the  gate  was  one  living  blaze  of  light,  and 
all  hope  was  over,  and  the  men  were  giving  up,  I  aaid  to 
myself :  *'  If  it  comes  tc  the  worst,  I  shall  rush  upstairs  and 
take  her  in  my  arms,  my  wounded  arms— that  queen  among 
women— and  hold  her  tight  there  in  one  last  embrace,  and 
press  her  just  once  to  my  bosom  like  a  lover,  and  wait  lor 
those  brutes  to  kill  us  two  together— and  then  ....  no 
Kabyle  girl  on  earth  shall  ever  divide  us.  She  shall  be 
mine,  one  moment,  if  we  die  for  it  *,ogOoner  I"  And  just  as 
I  thought  my  dream  was  coming  true— you  may  pity  me, 
Iris,  if  you  can't  love  me— the  Zouaves  came  up,  those 
horrid  Zouaves,  and  spoilt  it  all— and  hire  you  are  telling 
m©  to  go  and  marrv  Meriam.  ^  »  .  You  m-i"  f.pli 
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yoo  re  hoarse,  but,  IriP,  I  iwear  to  yo».,  if  1  wait  a  hundred 
years,  I  ahall  make  you  marry  lue,  new  I  know  you  \qs^  m^. 
.  shall  never,  never  niarry  the  Kabyle  girl  I' 

Iris  bent  down  her  head  in  her  handa  and  sobbed. 

*  You  are  cruel,  Mr.  Blake  I*  she  criwd.  •  You  are  too.  too 
eruel  V 

How  inartistic  in  \U  bronque  transitions  is  real  life  I  Just 
at  that  moment,  that  critical  moment,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  when  the  painter  would  fain  have  bent  over  hsr  and 
kissed  her,  who  should  appear  most  inopportunely  at  tfie 
door  but  Franyois,  the  boots,  who,  thrusting  in  his  hoad 
with  the  comic  confidential  nod  of  tho  Fruncii  manservant 
observed  laonically,  like  one  that  takes  in  tho  situation  a*,  a 
glance,  '  Ne  vout  diramjez  pas,  messuwrt  tt  damet—voiU)  U 
facleur  qui  nent  d'arriver—yune  lettre  pour  madenunfelle,'  ard 
vanishod  with  a  discreet  smile  inBtantaneously.  Iris  took 
the  envelope  from  his  hands  and  mechanically  opened  it. 
It  was  a  note  in  a  large  round  childish  hana  the  very  first 
letter,  in  f&ot,  Meriom  had  ever  tried  to  write  lo  anybody  in 
English  manuscript. 

•  My  dbab  Ibis,'  it  said,  in  its  big  straggling  chaiacter- 
*  I  have  aomething  very  important  to  tell  you  when  we  meet 
--something  that  I  think  will  moke  you  ever  so  happy. 
Please  don't  say  anything  to  Vernon  that  will  hurt  him  till 
you  see  me.  I  will  go  to  Algiers  with  Eustace  wheno<rer 
you  re  ready  to  go  yourself.  Eustace  will  arrange  with 
Vernon  to  meet  us  at  the  place  the  train  ^tops  at,  when  he 
knows  what  day  you  mean  to  start.  It's  r11  30  strange  to 
mo,  I  can't  arrance  wbovit  it.  Now  I  must  leave  of!.  This 
18  all.  Excuse  the  blots,  au  this  is  the  first  Enghch  letter 
I  ve  ever  written.  I  know  you'll  be  glad  when  you  hear 
T7hat  I  have  to  tell  you. 

*  Ever  your  very  loving  cousin, 
•Mbbibm  Knyvett.' 

The  signature  alone  was  full  of  novelty.  Iris  folded  the 
letter  up,  and  slipped  i«  into  her  bosom  with  a  throbbing 
heart.  What  thing  it  might  forbode  she  hardly  as  yet  even 
dared  to  conjecture ;  but  she  somehow  vaguely  realized  to 
herself  the  fact  that  it  was  a  way  out  for  herself  and  Vernon. 
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I  TO   4L0IJBB8. 

JheT7'fo^,  »  diatinot  .arinking  that  M.riem  Knyvett  (u 

trusted  herself  whc'ilj!  wUri^t-'T^e  7,  i-^rnlfS 
c^uXarT "in^^t^t^hr^  ""T-^  towaX t/'cL^  ^ 

stances.    Habituated  only  toVeintercour«wX„'''T'°^ 
neve,  even  st.uok  her  tba?^  the  SeatestSl ™f  ilT't;^ 
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upon  her,  wherever  she  might  be,  or  that  she  had  need  for 
any  but  her  own  natural  manner  to  put  her  at  her  ease,  in 
what  company  she  might  come  across. 

Eustace  had  before  this  recovered  his  European  clothes 
by  special  messouf^er  from  the  tent  at  Boni-Merzoug,  and 
sat  by  her  side,  an  Englishman  onoe  more,  in  his  wonted 
garb,  smiling  and  contented.     The  train  moved  off  at  last 
from  the  platform,  to  Meriem's  inward  discomfiture,  with  a 
loud  shriek  of  the  discordant  whisfcle,  and  soon  the  inex- 
perienced mountain  maiden  found  herself  rushing  at  what 
seemed  to  her  a  wildly  impossible  pace  (though  Eustace  de- 
clared it  was  but  the  usual  slow  Algerian  travelling)  down 
the  long  inclines  that  load  from  the  Djurjura  to  the  plains 
on  whose  edge  stands  the  town  of  Algiers,  in  gleaming  glory. 
Merieni  was  very,  very  happy.     It  never  occurred  to  her  to 
think,  in  her  perfect  innocence,  how  odd  a  sight  it  seemed 
to  her  fellow-travellers  to  see  an  English  gentleman  thus 
famiharly  conversing  with  a  simple  Kabyle  girl  in  haik  and 
bernouse.     To  her,  it  was  m.erely  herself  and  Eustace.    The 
conventionalities  had  not  yet  begun  to  exist  for  her.     So  she 
rolled  along  the  smooth  line  in  strange  content,  glad  in  her 
heart  to  think  she  was  going  away  with  Eustace,  and  leaving 
those  terrible  scenes  of  war  for  ever  behind  her. 

On  the  platform  at  M^nerville,  the  party  fromTizi-Ouzou 
was  waiting  to  go  on  with  them.  As  they  steamed  into  the 
station,  Meriem  rushed  to  the  window  to  catch  a  first 
glimpse  of  her  recovered  Iris.  She  knew  not  whv  —perhaps 
it  was  because  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  perhaps  because 
Ins  was  the  only  girl  she  had  ever  met  who  at  all  approached 
iier  own  natural  and  vigorous  mental  stature,  the  only  one 
who  could  sympathize  with  the  profounder  European  half  of 
her  strong  nature— but  at  any  rate,  for  whatever  reason,  she 
loved  Iris  already  as  she  had  never  before  loved  e.iy  other 
woman.  On  the  platform  she  caught  sight  of  Iris's  pretty 
face,  ptill  a  trifle  pale  from  the  terrors  of  the  night  attack, 
but  beamin-  with  wreathed  smiles  at  Meriem's  evident 
childish  anxiety  to  greet  her.  Meriem  leapt  out,  in  spite  of 
her  fears,  almost  beiore  the  train  had  quite  come  to  a  stand- 
still (regardless  of  the  rogulations  to  the  contrary  in  the 
company's  by-laws),  and  flung  her  arms  wildly,  in  an  access 
of  fervour,  round  her  cousin's  neck.    Then  she  turned  with 
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ft  smile  to  Vernon  Blake,  and  holdinc/  out  her  whifA  v,or>^ 
v^th^perfect  frankness,  leant  over  in  ^.."^^J^^^^^ 

Uncle  Tom  was  hirrfim.  m7.^^      k  nswoman  aside,  while 

train,  hal?  Xpered  %  Ir  F^^^-^u  '^*°  ^f  P^^^«  ^  ^'^« 
'WnovToii    ^^^^P^^^^  iQ  her  ear  with  a  smile  ci  delight 

won't  JyTong"  ^tVtorarVhll/?"' ''"  '«'«•  ^™'  y- 

anxiety  to  be  off.  wnistlmg  m  its  eager 

«ar8^7n1'l-;r"^^  '^  '""^  out  the  shrill-voioed  chef  de 
S'a^Sj' ASe^ra^Vfe"'^^  -^  -"  -  *^^ 

terra™  onTii^""^  "^''  '*°8h6d,  in  spite  of  all  their  past 
deS'  J  t^     ""'"y  journey :  Meriem  full  of  the  doSble 

Sow  :riB  desoribeTThr.  P'"''  '°,  '^«  "^^"t^^'  ^^'"^ ' 

•  Arethere  ever  jehads  in  your  religion,  Iris  T 

Merfei ,  'SlrTelS  IS'tl  '*'"""'•  ^^T"'   ■">' 
horrifies  us  to  se'suTdeeffthS^Sr"  *'°"'«-    " 
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And  It  hornfies  me,   too.   to  hear  of  them.'  Meriem 
rephed  aimply.     « But  our  people  think  it  right.     They  must 
be  mistaken  .  .  .  .'    Then  with    a  sudden  burst  •     '  Oh 
Ine.  IriE,  I'm  a8h«\med  to  think  I  ever  belonged  to  them  I 
I  almost  wish  it  may  be  very  wrong  ...  but  I  some- 

now  almost  wish  I  was  like  you—a  Christian  !* 

Iris  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  the  perfect  naivete  of 
this  quaint  confession ;  but  Mrs.  Knyvett,  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  the  corner,  started  back  in  her  seat  in  the  utmost 
alarm,  and  gazed  at  Meriem  with  the  sort  of  horror  and 
surprise  with  which  one  regards  a  scorpion  or  other 
venomous  reptile. 

'  Gracious  heavens.  Iris  I'  she  cried,  astonished  :   '  you 

don  t  mean  to  say  this  poor  misguided  girl— your  uncle 

Clarences  daughter-has  really  and  truly  Been  brought  up 

a  Mussulwcman— or  -7liatever  else  one  ought  to  call  it  ?' 

Why  what  else  on  earth  could  she  possibly  be  brought 

Zt'^'Jiu^'  ^^^""^  ^"'  answered,  with  a  gentle  warnhig 
look  This  was  surely  not  the  best  way  conceivable  to  lull 
poor  Menem  ?  still  surviving  prejudices. 

'  I  never  met  any  infidels  at  all  before  I  met  Eustace  and 

Vernon   you  see.  Iris,'  Meriem  went  on  reflectively      '  Till 

then,  of  course,  I'd  only  heard  harm  and  evil-speaking  about 

infidels      Some  people  said  Yusuf  was  an  infidel  at  heart 

himself  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  that  was  why  he 

went  down  sometimes  to  St.  Cloud  to  see  the  V^re  Baba  • 

but  1  U3ed  to  be  very  angry  with  them  when  they  told  me 

that,  naturally,  because  I  thought  in  those  days  that  all 

Christians  must  be  very,  very,  very  wicked.      And   now, 

smce  I  ve  seen  how  Christians  behave  and  how  our  people 

behave  I  m  beginning  to  think-I'm  not  quite  sure  whether 

It  s  sinful  or  not— but  I'm  beginning  to  think  ...  I  wish  I 

was  a  Christian  like  you.  Iris.' 

Iris's  eyes  dropped  timidly  to  the  ground.  'I'm  afraid 
its  not  often  she  ans-./ored  humbly,  'we  Christians 
commend  ourselves  among  people  who  do  not  belong  to  our 
rohgionin  that  way,  Meriem.  I  wish  we  did  so  a  great 
doal  better.  But  I  suppose  you  won't  Uve  among  Kabylea 
£-py  t  lore,  now  your  uncle's  gone.  You'll  come  and  live 
with  us  over  in  England,  of  course ;  and  then  you'll  soon 
learn  to  think  and  feel  as  we  do.' 
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*  I'd  nevur  live  among  people  like  those  again,'  Meriem 
cried  energetically—'  no,  not  if  I  was  to  be  killed  for  it.  I'd 
never  live  among  people  who  believe  in  Jehads,  and  try  to 
shoot  others — men,  women,  and  children — for  no  excuse  or 
cause.  Why,  it's  horrible  to  think  of!  It's  worse  than 
the  French  who  fought  against  our  people,  though  Yusuf 
always  said  they  were  wickeder  than  anybody.  I'm  glad 
you're  all  English,  and  not  French.  I  suppose  that's  because 
I'm  Yusuf's  daughter.  And  as  to  the  infidels,  why,  I 
suppose,   of  course,   I   shall  be   a  Christian  myself,   too, 

when •     She    checked    herself   suddenly,   with    a  rich 

red  blush.  She  had  nearly  blurted  out  in  her  haste  and 
vehemence,  '  when  I'm  married  to  Eustace.'  But,  frank  as 
she  was,  she  couldn't  quite  tell  her  whole  heart's  secret  so 
openly  as  that  before  the  face  of  Vernon  and  Uncle  Tom  and 
Mrs.  Knyvett. 

'When  you  get  to  England,'  Iris  suggested,  quietly 
finishing  off  the  broken  sentence  for  her  in  a  non-committing 
fashion.  For  Iris,  too,  had  observed  how  her  eyes  fell  upon 
Eustace,  half  unconsciously,  as  she  spoke,  and  began  now  to 
spell  out  for  herself  the  solution  of  this  singular  mystery. 

'  When  I  get  to  England,'  Meriem  answered,  catching 
gladly  at  the  proffered  means  of  escape.  '  I  don't  know  how 
it  is.  Iris,  but  I  somehow  feel  sure  I  shall  like  England. 
I've  felt  more  at  home,  more  sympathetic,  I  think  you  call 
it,  with  all  you  English  than  I  ever  felt  with  anybody  at  all 
at  Beni-Merzoug.  I  used  to  think  at  first,  when  Vernon 
and  Eustace  were  newly  come,  it  was  only  because  yoti  were 
Yusuf's  people,  and  I  was  prepared  to  like  you  for  Yusuf's 
sake,  as  Yusuf's  fellow-countrymen.  But  the  more  I've 
seen  and  known  of  you  all,  the  more  I've  found  out  that 
that  was  a  mistake.  I'm  nearer  to  all  of  you  than  I  ever 
could  be  to  anybody  else  ;  I  like  you  and  sympathize  with 
you,  not  only  because  you're  Yusuf's  people,  but  because 
you're  my  people — my  own  people— as  well — my  neighbours, 
my  kinsmen,  my  like  in  nature.  One  day  Vernon  repeated 
me  a  bit  of  an  English  song — about  a  bird,  a  skylark,  you 
know — and  that  day  I  remember  it  came  home  to  me 
suddenly  that  I  felt  all  that  quite  differently  from  the  way  I 
could  ever  feel  anything  in  the  Kabyle  verses.  Ours  are  all 
verses  about  such  common  things — the  oUve-harvest,  and 
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the  corn    and  fighting,  and  wife-buying.    But  this  wai  a 
song  about  how  a  bird  went  up  singing  and  rejoicing  Tnthl 

• "  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  ig  not ; 
Ou^  aincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught, 
Onr  sweetest  songs  aie  those  that  tell  of  saddeat  thongbt." 

l^A^ffi^  ^^u}  7^"  lo^®i.y— ^8  much  as  I  understood  of  it^ 
and  I  thought,  too,  no  Kabyle  that  ever  lived  could  possiblv 
have  made  a  song  like  that ;  so  I  thought  at  the  same  in  e 
I  must  be  a  good  deal  English,  after  all,  myself ,  or  it  wouldn't 
yeem  so  much  more  beautiful  than  any  of  iur  silly  litSe 
Jiabyle  verses.  ^ 

Not  even  Uncle  Tom  could  refrain  from  joining  in  the 
hearty  .la"gh  that  greeted  this  candid  outburst  of  native 
simphcity.  The  idea  that  any  Kabyle  poetry  could  posS 
come  mto  competxtion  with  Shelley's"^'  Skylark  '  was  too 
utterly  grotesque  for  the  most  prosaic  intelligence,  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Division  itself  included.  TheV  aU 
laughed,  but  they  all  laughed  with  very  different  uider- 
currents  of  inner  emotion. 

Iris  half  piqued  at  the  idea  that  her  painter  should  have 

3^n'f>,*w'  ?.^q^ti*l  li^^s  to  any  other  woman,  yet 
couldn  t  help  feeling  at  the  same  time  how  infinitely  vimon 
must  reahze  her  own  superiority  to  poor  barefooted  Meriem. 
She    wuh  her  cultivated  European  mind,  to  be  jealous  of 

^d  tX:^  ;  'f  ^^^*r^  ^"^y^^  ^''^ '  I*  ^^^^^  be  really 
and  truly  qmte  too  ridiculous.  ' 

Vernon,  lialf  ashamed  Meriem  should  thus  innocently  rake 
np  his  past  evil  deeds  against  him,  yet  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  Ins  must  see  how  utterly  he  would  be  thrown  awa? 
upon  such  a  girl  as  Meriem.  To  waste  himself  on  her,  with 
his  poetical  nature  when  a  Third  Classic  bad  confessed  her 
love  for  him,  would,  indeed,  be  little  short  of  simple  wicked- 

tV  ^If ^n t^""®'  delighted  with  Meriem's  perfect  candour, 

^     ^  .u  'I^^  M^^.  ^*^  admiration  how  profound  was  the 

namre  of  that  wild  mountain  girl,  who  could  see  for  herself 
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on  a  first  glance  the  wide  gulf  that  separated  such  a  Doet  as 
Shelley  from  her  own  fellow-countrymen,  and  could  pick  out 
instinctively  from  his  most  exquisite  poem  the  deepest  and 
most  essentially  central  stanza.  Whither  might  not  such  a 
soul  as  that  attain,  in  fitting  surroundings  for  its  free 
development,  and  with  congenial  companionship  to  sruide 
and  direct  it  I  r  r        © 

What  a  wonderful  passion  is  love  to  warp  and  bias  our 
calmer  judgment  I  How  clearly  it  lets  us  see  one  side  of 
a  question,  and  how  perfectly  contented  it  makes  us,  not 
only  with  the  person  on  whom  it  fixes  its  oblique  glance, 
but  with  ourselves  into  the  bargain,  seen  by  the  reflected 
hght  of  that  other  person's  profound  admiration  I 

So  they  journeyed  on  merrily  together  to  Algiers,  each  in 
a  very  good  humour  ^vith  himself,  and  unheedful  of  the 
thunderbolt  that  Harold  Knyvett  held  in  readiness  to  let 
loose  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  got  there. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

OHEOE  t 

At  Algiers  station  Uncle  Tom  recovered  su^'h  fragments  of 
luggage  as  still  remained  to  them  (for  most  of  thei>-  wardrobe 
had  been  destroyed  at  St.  Cloud,  so  that  they  were  sorely  in 
need  of  a  rapid  return  to  their  base  of  supplies  at  Sidi  Aia), 
while  Iris  seized  the  opportunity  to  charter  a  special  fiacre 
of  her  own  (with  a  picture&que  turbtined  Arab  driver)  to 
mount  the  Mustapha  Hill  in  quiet  conierence  alone  with 
Meriem.  The  others  could  all  go  in  the  big  carriage,  she 
said— her  own  carriage  :  Uncle  Tom,  and  mother,  and  Mr. 
Blake,  and  Mr.  Le  Marchant ;  but  they  two  girls  wculc  ve 
up  in  solitary  grandeur  in  a  hired  "ab ;  for  to  say  the  truth, 
the  Third  Classic,  for  all  the  world  like  any  common  board- 
ing-school miss,  was  burning  with  the  desire  to  ha/e  a  good 
Ute-d-Ute  for  half  an  hour  with  her  Kabyle  cousin.  Uncle 
Tom  objected  that  this  course  of  action  would  look  very  odd ; 
the  young  woman  hadn't  even  got  stockings  to  her  feet  I  but 
Ins,  of^ course,  promptly  overruled  his  futile  objection  ;  and 
as  Eiistaco  Le  Marciiant  put  in  a  word,  too,  on  the  same 
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Bide,  Uncle  Tom,  overjoyed,  at  least,  at  the  chance  of 
separating  the  heiress  from  that  dangerous  fortune-hunter 
for  half  an  hour,  consented  to  connive  at  the  improper 
arrangement. 

'  We  must  keep  her  well  away  from  that  sneaking 
naturalist  fellow,  Amelia,'  he  whispered  in  his  sister's  ear 
in  strict  confidence.  *  It's  a  jolly  lucky  thing  it  wac  the 
painter,  poor  creature  I  who  was  up  with  us  at  St.  Cloud 
the  night  of  the  fight— he's  an  innocent  boy,  that,  and  as 
shy  as  girls  used  to  be  when  you  and  I  were  young ;  but  if 
it  had  been  the  other  one,  why,  I'll  bet  you  a  sovereign  he'd 
have  proposed  to  her  outright  on  the  strength  of  having  got 
a  slight  graze  on  his  shoulder  in  the  httle  brush  with  those 
brutes  of  Kabyles.' 

Uncle  Tom  was  inordinately  proud  of  his  own  part  in  that 
little  brush,  and  therefore,  of  course,  always  gracefully 
spoke  of  it,  after  the  fashion  of  our  kind,  with  becoming 
disparagement. 

'  Now,  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it,  Meriem,'  Iris  said  at 
once,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  side  by  side  incongruously 
in  that  convenient  fiacre,  and  out  of  earshot,  on  their  way 
up  to  Mustapha.  *  You  know  you're  to  be  my  guest  at  Sidi 
Aia,  of ^  course ;  and  before  I  get  there  I've  a  particular 
reason  for  wanting  to  know  exactly  how  you  stand  with— 
with  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Le  Marchant.' 

Meriem  smiled  a  curiously  contented  and  suppressed 
smile  at  the  patronizing  way  m  which  Irifj  comported  her- 
self as  the  mistress  of  Sidi  Aia;  but  she  went  on,  neverthe- 
less, with  all  young  love's  first  gushing  readiness,  to  pour 
out  her  story— her  strange,  strange  story— into  the  sym- 
pathetic ears  of  a  female  confidante.  She  told  the  whole 
tale  with  that  unvarnished  frankness  which  in  Meriem 
resulted  as  a  joint  product  of  Kabyle  simplicity  and  the 
straightforward  inherited  Knyvett  nature.  She  suppressed 
nothing;  she  j,pologized  for  nothing;  she  softened  down 
nothing ;  not  even  how  she  said,  *  Whatever  made  me  think 
BO  much  of  Vernon  ?'  Iris  smiled  a  little  satisfied  smile  of 
conscious  superiority  when  Meriem  said  in  her  simple  way : 
'  It  burst  upon  me  all  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  you  know, 
Iris ;  I  thought  to  myself,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  :  "  Great 
heazens  I  what  have  I  done  ?    Have  I  riskf^d    his  lifA— 
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Eustace's  life — for  such  a  man  as  Vernon  ? 
thousand  times  as  much  as  Vevnon  lilake  I 
me  as  Vernon  could  never  love  anyone."  ' 

At  that  Iris's  brow  clouded  over  a  little  for  half  a  second. 
She  hardly  knew  if  she  ought  to  sit  still  and  listen  to  such 
sacrilege  as  those  words  of  Meriem's.  Her  Vernon  I  her 
painter  I  her  poet  I  her  king  of  men  I  This  Kabylo  girl  dare 
BO  lightly  to  reckon  him  up  with  her  own  small  reckoning  ! 
What  presumption  I  what  audacity  I  what  foolhardy  aelf- 
confidence  I  .  .  .  But  at  cny  rate  she  was  free  to  marry 
Vernon  now  I  Free  to  marry  the  man  she  so  loved  I  For 
that,  she  could  forgive  a  great  deal  to  Moriera  I 

And  when  Meriem  ended  at  last,  with  her  transparent 
guilelessness :  *  So  then,  Iris,  he  just  drew  me  down  to  his 
sofa  and  kissed  me,  and  I  laid  my  head,  so,  on  his  shoulder 
and  cried,  and  was,  oh  I  so  happy,  so  unspeakably  happy  I' 
—the  moUified  Girton  girl  felt  half  inchned,  there  in  the 
open  road,  on  the  Mustapha  Hill,  to  fling  her  arms  around 
her  nev;ly-found  cousin's  neck,  and  kiss  the  barefooted 
Kabyle  maiden  then  and  there  before  the  eyes  of  wondering 
pasaers-by,  Arab  or  European.  Love  is  so  very  much  alike 
at  bottom,  after  all,  in  all  of  us  I 

'And  now.  Iris,'  Meriem  cried,  in  conclusion,  holding 
her  cousin's  gloved  hand  tight  m  her  own  bare  gloveless 
fingers,  'I  want  you  and  Vernon  to  be  married  to  one 
another,  and  ^o  be  rich  and  happy,  and  to  live  as  you  like 
at  Sidi  Aia.' 

'  But  you  must  have  some  of  my  money,  too !'  Iris  ex- 
claimed with  effusion,  regardless  of  Uncle  Tom's  oft-iterated 
advice.  *  You  must  let  me  share  it  with  you— not  half,  per- 
haps, but  as  much  as  Uncle  Tom  thinks  right  and  proper.' 

Meriem  smiled  a  reticent  smile— that  curious  smile  that 
Iris  had  noticed  so  often  this  morning. 

'  I'll  take  some  of  Sir  Arthur's  money,  if  you  wish  it,'  she 
answered  sedately,  no^  like  one  who  accepts  a  favour,  but 
with  a  certain  grand  reserve  which  struck  Iris  at  once,  as 
did  also  the  altered  phrase,  '  Sir  Arthur's  money.'  « But 
Eustace  and  your  uncle  will  settle  all  that  between  them  I 
dare  say.  Of  course,  I  don't  understand  such  things  as 
these.  Whatever  you  arrange,  Eustace  and  I  will  he  weU 
satisfied.' 
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They  turned  round  the  corner  at  the  Colonne  Voirol— 
Meriem  all  aghast,  internally,  ae  she  wont  along  the  road  at 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  great  white  Moorish 
villas  that  studded  the  hillside  after  the  narrow  streets  and 
rough  stone  huts  of  her  native  mountains— and  swept  at 
last  into  the  broad  drive  of  a  final  white  villa,  more  stately 
and  magnificent  and  imposing  than  any  of  them.  Meriem 's 
heart  rose  up  in  her  mouth  at  once  at  the  sight.  So  this 
was  Sidi  Aia!  This  was  Yusuf's  inheritance  I  This  was 
the  palace  that  might  once  have  been  hers !  But,  like 
Caractacue  at  Eome,  she  envied  it  not.  She  was  glad  it 
had  gone  to  Vernon  and  Iris. 

What  had  she  to  do  with  grand  villas  like  these  ?  With 
Eustace  by  her  side,  she  could  be  happy  anywhere. 

The  carriage  had  passed  them  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  arrived  at  the  door  half  a  moment  earlier.  Vernon 
Blake  was  there  already,  waiting  to  give  the  heiress  his 
hand  as  she  alighted  from  the  fiacre  at  her  own  proud 

Eorch.  She  took  it  tenderly,  with  a  faint  pressure.  He 
alf  guessed  what  that  meant  as  he  mounted  the  steps  gaily 
by  her  side  into  the  first  outer  court,  with  its  marble 
fountain,  its  floor  of  painted  tiles,  its  palms  and  orange- 
trees,  its  luxuriant  basin  of  waving  water-weeds.  His 
painter's  eye  looked  round  with  dehght  on  that  perfect 
ppecimen  of  old  Moorish  architecture.  Not  ng  more 
beautiful  had  he  seen  in  Africa.  The  exquisite  arcade,  the 
long  line  of  pillars,  the  glorious  display  of  antique  tiles,  the 
depth  of  shadow  in  the  recess  of  the  doorway,  all  charmed 
and  intoxicated  his  artistic  instinct.  It  was  a  pure  delight 
to  Iris  thus  to  show  off  her  own  domain  in  all  its  beauty  to 
the  man  whom  she  now  looked  upon  as  its  unconscious  but 
pre-destined  future  possessor.  '  It's  lovely,  Mr.  Blake,'  she 
said,  turning  round  to  him  with  a  smile  of  quiet  pride  • 
'  very  lovely,  isn't  it  ?'  i         t-        » 

And  Vernon  Blake,  gazing  about  with  a  sigh,  ejaculated 
fervidly:  'It's  more  than  lovely.  It's  a  painter's  dream. 
Anything  so  exquisite  I  hardly  thought  existed  in  solid 
stone  on  this  poor  little  planet  of  ours.  How  proud  you 
must  be  .  .  .  Miss  Knyvett  .  .  .  to  be  its  possessor  1' 

Iris's  eye  liad  an  unwonted  twinkle  in  it. 

•Do  you  remember  the  Lord  of  Burleigh?'   she     aid, 
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looking  op  at  him  with  an  audacious  ainilo.  The  Girton 
boldneBS  was  surely  breaking  out  at  last  in  thu  girl.  •  WoU 
what  Menem  has  told  me  on  the  way  up  this  morning  has 
made  me  myself  into  a  sort  of  inverted  topsy-turvy  Lady  of 
Burl(  igh.'  She  took  his  hand  once  more,  before  Uncle 
Tom  s  very  eyes,  and  led  him  with  v/ondoring  feet  into  the 
hroad  white  court.  •  =«  Proudly  turned  she  round  and 
kindly,  she  quoted  low,  with  a  change  in  the  gender 
alone :  '  *'  All  of  this  is  thine  and  mine  !"  ' 

'^  You  mean  it,  Iris?"  he  cried,  with  blinded  eyes. 

*  \i^'«an  It,'  she  answered  simply,  in  a  whispered  voice. 
And.  1  am  yours,  too;  I,  too,  am  yours,  xor  ever,  Vernon.' 

As  she  spoke,  Uncle  Tom,  who  was  following  them  close, 
drew  back  suddenly  with  a  startled  cry  of  surprise  and 
indignation.     'God  bless  my  soul!'  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 
Wnat  the  devil  is  that  fellow  doing  here,  I  wonder?' 

1  ^1"^  ^^^*^*^  "^  ^®^  ®y^^  ^^  *^^^®  unexpected  words,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  where  Uncle  Tom  was  ir  dignantly 
waving  his  heavy  red  hand.  There,  on  the  top  step  of  the 
short  flight  of  stairs  that  led  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
court,  stood  Harold  Knyvett,  bowing  and  smiling,  with 
arnis  outspread  on  either  side  of  him,  in  an  attitude  of 
profuse  and  generous  hoppitality. 

His  fingers  didn't  tremble  or  his  mouth  twitch  now.  He 
had  schooled  himself  by  violent  efforts  for  some  days  before 
to  bear  the  shock  of  that  supreme  interview.  Not  a  feature 
but  was  under  complete  control.  His  face  was  calm,  with 
a  sweet  smile  of  conscious  triumph.  But  he  was  bland  and 
benignant  too,  with  a  rose  in  his  button-hole  ;  for  he  meant 
to  win  Ins  as  well  as  the  property.  He  stood  there  waving 
them  in  hke  a  great  proprietor  with  a  lordly  sweep  of  his 
dehcate  white  hand ;  come  one.  come  all,  they  should  taste 
his  tare  in  his  newly-acquired  home  with  princely  munifi- 
cence. •' 

'  Why,  goodness  gracious,  there's  Harold  I'  Mrs.  Knyvett 
exclaimed  with  a  benign  nod  of  the  condescending  feature 
How  kind  of  him,  really  I    But  he's  always  so  nice.     He's 
run  across  to  Algiers  to  bring  me  my  bronchitis  kettle  I' 

As  for  Ins,  she  looked  up  at  that  complacent  figure  in  a 
?ague  dismay.     Meriem.  too  absorbed  in  oth^r  «.ff«ira  1,0^ 
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Muftloha^^  Hhl^r  u  'u'  ^'^  r**'"  presence  at  a  vifla  afc 
Mustapha.  She  hardly  know  in  h«r  confusion  wliab  to  nmke 
of  theBcene;  when  nucMonly  Harold  on!ighton.,l  herTt  a 
bound  by  coming  down  a  stop  or  two  with  a  polito  bow  and 
exclauninK  poiut-blank  at  her,  in  his  courtliest  voice  :•  Good 
mornujg.    ris :  how  d'ye  do.  Aunt  Amelia  ?    Tra  doU«htod 

L  n.l''^; '?  '"'''''""?  y^^  both-and  Mr.  Whitmarah  toc^ 
as  uiy  guests  in  luv  home  at  Sidi  Aia  I' 

at  Sidi  aY.^!^  w  .r'^*'  ""  ^^'''^'^'''  °^  ^^'^"^'^y-  ^^^  homo 
Wim?  A'  K  ^?f/^'^ut^'^^'  «?'"«  -"  f^''  ^^"^^^^h  her  foot? 
Wiiat  a  boiiibahoU  I     What  a  thunderbolt  I 


CFTAPTER  XLIX. 

CONDITIONS     OP    I'EACB. 

fv^r^^;  1''^*'  ^yhat  does  he  mean,  dear?'  Mrs.  Knvvott  waa 

the  firs     o  ask,  with  a  gasp,  breaking  the  ominourd  once 

hat  fell  for  a  moment  over  the  wliole  hushed  little  groun  at 

the  sound  of  Haro  d'8  strangely  significant  words    ^      ^ 

still  in  h^^rf  vl  \  k»ow mamma,'  Iris  answered,  undaunted 

atMt ud«     '  f  fV  f  1°  ^^^'^  somewhat  by  Harold's  resolute 

attitude.       I  think  he  must  mean  that  .  .  .  that  ho  has 

some  claim  or  other  we  haven't  yet  heard  about  to  Sich  A  a  ' 

He  means  confounded  impudence ;  that's  just  what  ha 

means,'  Uncle  Tom  burst  out  with  a  burly  bluster  walking 

up  the  step  to  confront  his  opponent  angrify.     '  S  7eIlow'3 

been  ju^lmg  in  your  absence  with  Sir  Arthur's  letters  a^d 

papers,  I  suppose,  and  thinks  he's  succeeded  in  muddLg  Sp 

bo  put  off  with  that  sort  of  humbug.     He's  got  the  wron- 

person  by  the  ear  this  time  to  deal  with  •     ^""^  ^^^  '^'''"^ 

'Oh,  Miss  Knyvett,  Miss  Knyvett  I'  old  Sarah  cried  out 

round  Iris  s  neck  passionately ;  •  ifc  i.n't  my  fault,  my  deai 
I  couldn't  help  It.     Mr.  Knyvett.  he  came  over  he7  three 

said  how  he'd  found  a  raw  wilf.  and  how  the  house  and 
pounds  was  all  his,  and  he  was  come  to  stay,  and  I  must 
looit  upon  him.  henceforth,  a^  a  master,  aaid^  hat  kind  o 
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thing.  And  I  said,  hftd  ho  Miy  ordnrs  from  you?  And  he 
taid,  no,  he  hadn't ;  he  noodod  no  orders  ;  ho  came  ontiroly 
on  his  own  authority ;  and  Hidi  Ala  was  his  own,  not  a  bit 
of  yourfc ,  but  he'd  be  glad,  when  you  roturnod,  to  welcome 
you  back  for  a  while,  as  his  guest,  to  it.  And  what  could  I 
do,  my  dear,  with  him  coming  liko  that,  and  threatening  to 
call  in  the  gendarmes  if  I  tried  to  resist  him  ?' 

As  she  spoke,  Harold  moved  slowly  down  the  stops 
towards  Iris.  Wis  cast  an  angry  glance  at  Uncle  Tom  as  he 
passed—surely  those  Kabylo  fellows,  if  they  were  anything 
of  shots,  might  have  managed  to  put  a  hole  through  that 
broad  niark,  his  waistcoat,  and  rid  him  at  once  of  a  danger- 
ous and  experiencjd  opponent  I  The  least  among  the 
marksmen  of  Wimbledon  could  not  have  missed  it.  But 
no  matter  for  that ;  the  day  war.  uis,  iALand  nUnui.  He  iuut 
fairly  conqunrod  all  along  tao  line.  lie  could  afford  now  to 
bo  gentlemanly  and  generous.  And  to  a  man  of  taste,  Hke 
Harold  Knyvetl,  the  expansive  and  liberal  gentlemanly 
policy  is  always,  in  the  end,  the  ploasantest  and  most  con- 
genial one. 

'Iris,'  he  murmured,  coming  up  to  her  close  with  a  sickly 
srnile,  and  holding  out  an  obtrusively  cordial  hand,  which 
Iris,  in  her  righteous  wrath»  did  not  deign  so  much  as  to 
notice, '  there's  no  necessity  for  any  scene  just  hera.  I  desire 
this  matter  should  at  first  be  talked  out  in  a  friendly  way, 
as  between  principals  alone.  An  amicable  arrangement  on 
family  grounds  would,  I'm  sure,  be  easiest  and  most 
pleasing  to  all  of  us.  Such  an  arrangement  I  can  readily 
submit  you,  if  you'll  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  twenty 
minut.  o  conversation  with  you  alone  in  my  library. 
Perhaps  you  could  spare  me  so  much  just  now  of  year 
valuable  time  I  So  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  blooming,  too, 
in  spite  of  your  shock.  It's  best  we  should  understand  one 
another  distinctly,  you  know,  from  the  very  beginning.' 

'  I  shar  decidedly  object  to  any  proposal  '-'f  the  sort/ 
Uncle  Tom  burst  out,  with  a  very  red  face,  blocking  tha 
"taircase  with  his  capacious  frame.  *  If  Iris  desi'es  to  holC 
any  business  coranmnication  of  any  sort  wi^li  you,  thi 
regular  thing  will  be  for  'car  to  conduct  her  case ' 

But  Iris  cut  him  short,  before  he  could  get  any  further, 
Witii  an  iiiipenous  ^od  of  hor  self- wiiied  little  head.   TlioWu 
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her  uhymcal  coumtfo  had  failed  her  complntoty  boforo  ihn 
out-throat  bands  of  the  inaurgent  Kabyl«s,  nhe  had  rnoiil 
oouraKo  enouKh  left  Htill  to  face  a  hundred  intorvi.nvs  wiii. 
her  cousiti  f  Farold.  She  knew  what  the  man  wantml  rr  vvi'll 
Mif  ho  had  told  \wr,  and  she  proforrtMl  to  Hay  No  to  that  de- 

fradintj  i)ropoHal  beforo  tho  oyoa  of  no  Uving  witness.  If 
larold  tnuBt  again  insult  her  by  tho  hatof-'  oiler  of  hig 
hand^that  lying,  scheming,  mewn  wretch  of  a  Harold- at 
least  alio  would  take  caro  he  did  not  insult  htr  before  tliu 
face  ovon  of  her  own  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 

•  I'll  go  with  him,  Uncle  Tom  dear,'  she  put  in  boldly 
soothing  his  arm  with  her  tiny  hand.  '  I'm  net  afraid  to 
conduct  my  own  case  in  person  in  such  a  matter,  thank  you 
Harold  has  nothing  to  say  to  mo,  I  kiow,  that  your  presence 
-ouid  possibly  in  any  way  influence.  I'll  settle  this  question 
with  him  alone.  You  and  ho  can  talk  over  business  arrani/e- 
ments  together  afterwards.' 

Harold  accepted  the  lasii  sentence  at  once  as  all  but 
Muii'alent  to  a  partial  surrender,  and  smiled  benignly  with 
his  prospective  triumph.  In  the  hour  of  success  he  would 
not  be  hard  uoon  the  fallen  Toe.  '  Perhaps,'  he  remarked, 
Ji-  T,rL^-  ^^^"^r8<^  West-End  politeness,  •  your  mother  and 
Mr.  Whitmarsh  will  step  into  my  drawing-room  and  take  a 
chair  whi  0  they  wait  for  us  for  the  present,  Iris.  And  the 
lady  in  the  bare  feet,  too-I  haven't  the  oleasure  of  her 
personal  acquaintance,  it's  true— but  still,  cvb  she  seems  to 
be  one  of  i  party— I  dare  say,  Barah,  you  can  make  her 
comfortaule  in  the  kitchen  somehow.' 

He  lidn't  guspect,  of  course,  that  Meriem  could  under- 
stand mm  ;  but  tho  fiery  flush  thao  mantled  the  Kabyle 
girl  3  sunburnt  face,  from  forehead  to  neck,  was  hardly  so 
intense  as  that  which  overspread  Iris's  sensitive  cheek  at 
tns  unintentional  rudeness  to  her  brave  Algerian  coupon 

71"  ^^.  ^^°^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^®^  ^^^^  predisposed  in  favouJ 
of  the  Cla^nant,  but  whose  perscuul  dislike  to  that  Paynim 
maiden  hal  been  naturally  lessened  by  the  story  of  her 
gallant  attempt  to  cross  the  mountains  for  their  safety's 
sak'3,  till  it  now  sank  all  at  onco  to  zero,  being  metamor- 
phosed mto  a  fe  ling  of  positive  friendliness  by  the  sudden 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  this  new  impostor— even  Uncle 
Tom  himself  turned  round  to  the  blushing   Kabyle  «irl 
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kindly,  with  a  still  deeper  tint  roddoninpf  hid  alroady  red 
and  Indignant  face,  and  laying  his  hand  on  lior  uhoulder, 
Bttid  to  her  in  his  numt  gently  paternal  voice  : 

•Coino  along,  Moriem,  my  child  ;  you  must  be  tired  after 
your  journoy  ;  we'll  go  and  take  a  Hoat,  till  this  business  is 
finished,  in  Iris's  drawing-room.' 

But  Iris  followed  Harold  blindly  linto  the  library,  and 
there  fell,  rather  than  seated  herself,  in  the  big  armchair, 
while  the  new  proprietor  of  Sidi  Aia  took  a  place  at  some 
distance  on  the  divan  oppoai  ^. 

*  Well  ?'  Hho  said  ci>ldly,  as  he  wriggled  into  his  seat,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  with  a  defiant  expression. 

•  Well,'  Harold  replied,  keeping  bis  eyes  directly  fixed  on 
hers,  lest  she  should  have  it  to  say  that  he  didn't  dare  to 
look  her  in  the  face ;  •  I  suppose  you  casi  guess  what  this 
means.  Iris?  The  story's  a  short  ono.  Briefly,  I  was 
ButTering  from  nervous  irritation  at  the  office  in  London 
— over-work,  I  suppose,  entailing  loss  of  memory— so  I  con- 
sulted Yate-Westbury,  the  well-known  specialist  on  such 
CU8O8,  who  advised  me  to  try  a  trip  to  Algiers.  And  thatt 
you  see,  accounts  for  my  coming  here.' 

'  I  see,'  Iris  answered,  gazing  back  at  him  stonily. 

He  quavered  before  the  steady  stare  of  those  beautiful 
blue  eyes,  but  he  kept  on  nevertheless  upon  his  stra  ght  path 
with  cynical  fortitude 

'  Well,  after  I  got  here,  stopping  next  door  as  I  did  wit.. 
Yate-Westbury,  I  naturally  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
calling  round,  and  looking  over  Uncle  Arthur's  place,  by 
good  old  Sarah's  bind  permission.' 

'  I  see,'  Iris  replied  once  more,  with  rigid  emphasis.  '  In 
short,  you  took  an  early  opportunity,  after  your  kind,  of 
prowling  a  )Out  my  house,  while  I  was  away,  by  deluding 
my  servant  with  the  practically  untrue  exr^-'de  of  cousin- 
hood.' 

Harold  winced. 

'  Not  your  house.  Iris,'  ho  answered  abruptly,  and  with 
Bonie  asperity.  '  That's  exactly  what  I'm  coming  to.  You 
anticipate  too  fast.  But  just  at  first,  of  course,  I  wasn't 
aware  of  that  myst.*'.  However,  as  it  happens,  I  didn't 
come  uninvited.  I  called  at  Aunt  Amelia's  special  request 
to  bring  her  bronchitis  kettle,  which  I'd  brought  aU  the  way 
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from  London;  and  Sarah,  learning  I  was  Sir  Aithur'i 
nephew,  naturally  asked  me  in  to  view  the  villa — a  piece  of 
hospitality  which  you,  apparently,  would  not  have  extended 
to  ycir  own  relations.' 

Iris  bowed  courteously. 

*  You  interpret  my  sentimenfa  with  absolute  correctness,' 
she  replied,  in  the  same  cold  and  freezing  tone  as  ever. 

'  We  shall  see  about  that  soon,'  Harold  went  on,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  something  like  gallantry.  '  Iris,  let's  be 
reasonable ;  I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you.  I  don't 
want  to  quarrel.  1  want  to  be  friends.  We  were  children 
together,  you  know,  and  always  friendly.  Let's  be  friendly 
still ;  don't  let  a  matter  of  money  come  beoween  us  like  a 
shadow.  I'm  prepared  to  make  a  liberal  arrangement,  a 
most  liberal  arrangement,  if  you'll  only  listen  to  reason. 
But  wait  awhile  for  that ;  facts  first ;  this  is  what  happened. 
I  brought  Yate-Westbury  to  the  house  quite  casually  one 
afternoon,  and  as  he  was  trying  a  lot  of  keys  on  a  concealed 
drawer  in  Sir  Arthur's  davenport,  suddenly,  to  his  surprise, 
one  of  them  fitted  it.  Well,  he  opened  the  drawer,  of 
course,  and  turned  over  the  papers ;  and  among  them,  to  my 
immense  astonishment,  as  well  as  his  own ' — Iris  bit  her  lip 
to  stifle  a  sarcastic  smile — '  came  o.rro8s  a  will  of  Sir  Arthur's, 
later  in  date  than  the  one  you  found  in  London,  leaving 
everything  absolutely  to  me,  and  naming  me  also  as  sole 
executor.  So  that  Sidi  Aia  and  all  the  English  property's 
reall;  line.  And  I  grieve  to  say  you're  not  benefited  a 
singi    penny  by  the  final  disposition.' 

*Is  that  all?'  Ins  asked,  with  an  impatient  movement, 
gazing  at  him  frigidly. 

*  No,  that's  not  all,'  Harold  answered,  rising  from  the 
divan,  and  drawing  a  chair  very  tentatively  a  foot  or  two 
nearer  to  his  pretty  cousin.  '  Iris,'  and  he  leant  across 
towards  her  with  a  persuasive  air  and  a  killing  smile,  '  I 
know  you  don't  want  to  be  friends — that's  unfortunately 
obvious  ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  this  money  should  sever 
us — this  wretched  money — a  mere  matter  of  a  few  acres  of 
land  and  a  few  pounds  at  the  banker's — we  who  were  always 
such  good  friends  ;  efore — and  I  who  have  always  loved  you 
as  a  cousin,  and  have  lately  learned  how  much  more  pro- 
foundly and  intimately  I  loved  you  as  a  friend  and  an  admirer, 
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no.  to  say  ae  a  lover.  I  couldn't  bear,  Iris,  to  deprive  you 
of  your  wealth,  or,  rather,  of  the  wealth  you  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  yours ;  and  I'm  longing  to  mo,ke  a  proposi- 
tion to  you  now  which  will  leave  it  yours  just  as  fully  as 
ever.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  me  an  answer  at  once— in 
your  present  frame  of  mind,  I'm  afraid  I  know  what  that 
answer  would  be— I  want  delay,  I  want  respite ;  I  want 
you  to  turn  the  matter  over  and  consider  it.  .  .  .  Iris  I 
asked  you  to  marry  me  once.  You  were  then,  you  thought, 
rich,  and  I  was  a  beggar.  To-day,  you  see,  the  tables  are. 
nnhappiv,  turned.  It  is  I  who  am  rich,  and  you  who  have 
practically  next  to  nothing.  I  regret  the  change,  but  I 
won  t  let  you  lose  by  it.  For  your  sake,  for  your  dear  sake. 
1  m  willing  that  things  should  remain  almost  the  same  as 
ever.  If,  after  due  consideration,  you  can  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  change  your  mind,  and  consent  to  marry  me,  I'll 
make  a  settlement  o^  half  the  property  upon  you,  so  that 
you  will  still  be  rich,  and,  as  my  wife,  will  practically 
possess  it  all  absolutely.  .  .  .  Now,  don't  answer  at  once. 
Ins;  take  time  to  think.  E«member,  I  adore  you  I 
worship  you,  I  love  you  ;  and  what  I  care  about  in  this  is 
not  the  money— the  paltry,  miserable,  wretched  money— I'd 
fling  that  m  the  sea  if  I  could  gain  your  approbation  by  so 
doing— but  you,  my  bnloved,  my  queen,  my  darUng  I  I  love 
you,  iris,  and  I  must,  I  vnll,  I  ihall  make  you  marrv  n^  V 

His  hands  were  trembhng  now,  but  with  natural  t  -"  i-  ^, 
and  he  meant  it  as  he  spoke— he  meant  every  word  of  it' 
The  presence  of  that  pure  and  beautiful  girl  had  raised  him 
for  a  moment,  rogue  and  forger  as  he  was,  out  of  his  own 

S\^^  V  ^®  ^®^*  ^®  ^^^^^  really  fling  the  money  into 

the  Mediterranean— that  stolen  money— if  only  he  could  win 
Ins  s  love  by  so  flinging  it.  Her  sweet  face  kept  down  for 
awhile  the  mad  impulse  that  struggled  for  mastery  within 
h.im.  He  was  quivering  with  excitement,  but  it  was  the 
honestest  excitement  he  had  known  for  montha—the  sanest 
the  purest,  the  least  selfish  and  self-centred  He  longed  for 
Ins  to  enjoy  his  wealth ;  he  longed  to  share  his  weaK.Ii  with 
Iris.  That  idea  for  the  second  kept  hun  tolerably  sane. 
He  was  almost  as  rational  and  collected  as  ever. 

But  Iris  rose  as  he  finished  his  speech— that  vile  speech 
of  ms — the  wretch,  who  judged  hnr  sn  mnnli  \^^\^\a  r..,^  Uo„^ 
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standard  that  he  thought  he  could  buy  Iris  Knyvett  fo^ 
money— and  standing  before  him  sublime,  in  her  full  height 
(how  imposing  a  good  woman  looks  in  her  five  feet  six  of 
righteous  indignation  I),   she   answered  him   passionately 
with  a  wild  outburst  of  speech  : 

'Never!    Never!    NEVER!  NEVEB /  .  .  .  Harold,  I 

need  no  time  to  flonsider.     I  don't  want  to  pollute  myself 

by  hearing  what  you  say.     I  loathe  and  detest  you  for  your 

horrid  deception  that  day  at  Kensington.     1  loathe  and 

detest  you  for  your  horrid  attempt  to  buy  me  to-:lay.    I 

don't  know  whether  you've  forged  this  will  or  not ;  I  don't 

know  whether  IJr-cle  Tom  can  fight  you  over  it  or  not;  i 

don't  know  whether  you  can  filch  away  my  property  ox  not; 

but,  rich  or  poor,  forger  or  Har,  success  or  failure,  TU  never 

marry  you— never,  never,  never,  never!     For  money,  I  care 

a  great  deal  less  than  nothing.     You  may  do  your  worst,  but 

vou  won't  alter  me.     And  lest  you  should  still  continue  to 

hope,   and  scheme,   and  plan,   and  annoy  me  with  your 

horrible  attention'^  and  your  base  proposals,  I'll  tell  you  the 

truth  at  one  fell  blow  :  I've  already  accepted  a  better  man 

than  you— ten  thousand   times  better;  and  if  we  starve 

together,  through  your  machinations,  him  I'll  marry  and  no 

other.'     And  she  moved  towards  the  door  with  that  resolute 

air  which,  as  Harold  Knyvett  instinctively  perceived,  implied 

that  the  question  between  them  was  closed  for  ever. 

Harold  followed  her  through  the  stately  Saracenic  arch- 
way, twirling  the  reinstated  button  with  a  nervous  twitching 
in  his  tremulous  fingers. 

*  Very  good,'  he  said  coldly,  the  devil  within  hun  reassert- 
ing its  hateful  sway  once  more.  '  It's  open  war,  then,  to 
the  knife.  Miss  Knyvett.  You  leave  yourself  no  r'oor  for 
escape  or  mercy.  This  will  shall  be  proved— and  you'll  be 
beggared— beggared !' 

Iris  didn't  seo  him  as  she  swept  from  the  room  with  her 
back  turned  to  lum.  If  she  had,  she  would  have  observed 
that  his  face  as  he  spoke,  for  all  his  calmness,  was  distorted 
with  rage,  and  hideous  to  gaze  upon.  It  looked  like  the  face 
of  a  devil,  or  a  maniac. 
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OPEN   WAB. 

In  the  drawing-room  opposite,  Unch  Tom  was  seated  on  an 
Oriental  ottoman  in  the  pretty  a-.^hed  recess  between  the 
two  deep  windows,  while  Meriem  by  his  side,  with  eyes 
cast  round  in  wonder  upon  that  beautiful  room,  was  con- 
versing vdth  the  red-faced  old  gentleman  eagerly  and  unre- 
servedly as  to  what  the  bad  man  could  possibly  want  with 
dear  Iris.  This  denouement  was  worse,  indeed,  than  her 
worst  anticipations.  It  was  clear  the  bad  man  had  asserted 
his  claim  to  ruin  Iris.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  Mrs. 
Knyvett  occupied  her  active  mind  in  turning  over  the  orna- 
ments on  the  occasional  tables,  unconscious  of  the  crisis,  to 
see  if  they'd  been  properly  dusted  in  her  daughter's  absence  ; 
while  on  one  side  Eustace  and  Vernon  were  conversing  in 
an  undertone,  exchanging  ideas  on  this  sudden  alteration  in 
the  aspect  of  their  joint  matrimonial  prospects.  To  whom 
thus  engaged,  enter  Iris  with  p  cweep,  her  face  showing  all 
the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen ;  c.  ^sely  followed  by  Harold  in 
the  rear,  composing  his  features  with  great  difficulty  into  a 
sufficiently  calm  and  quiet  frame  to  suit  his  expected  inter- 
view with  that  old  fool  Whitmarsh. 

As  they  entered,  Uncle  Tom  rose  abruptly,  and  motioned 
Iris  to  a  seat  by  the  window  with  old-fashioned  courtesy. 
The  discomfited  heiress  sat  down  with  emphasis  by  Meriem's 
side,  holding  her  cousin's  hand  tight  in  her  own.  Meriem 
guessed  from  her  hot,  flushed  face  and  her  downcast  eyes 
what  the  bad  man  had  been  saying  to  discompose  her.  But 
Harold  drew  up  a  chair  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  usual  had 
lately  happened,  and  addressed  his  discourse  at  once  with 
ostentatious  frankness  to  the  ruffled  old  barrister. 

«  Mr.  Whitmarsh,'  he  said,  fumbUng  with  one  hand  in  his 
breast-pocket  for  a  well-known  paper,  «a  worldly-wise 
person,  with  the  fear  of  litigation  before  his  eyes,  would 
not,  perhaps,  take  the  bold  step  I  am  about  to  take.  He 
would  leave  you  to  find  out  at  your  leisure  for  your  own  side 
the  line  of  action  he  proposed  to  adopt,  and  allow  you 
to  govern  yourself  as  best  you  might  accordingly.    But  this 
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present  business   lies,  fortunately,  all  within  the  family. 
We're  all  relations,  and  all,  I  trust,  friends.' 

*  Ko  r  Uncle  Tom  thundered  out  sullenly,  and  then  was 
silent. 

*  All  relations  or  connections,  at  least,'  Harold  went  on, 
less  glibly,  fumbling  still  with  his  right  hand  in  a  nervous 
way  in  that  left  breast-pocket ;  '  and  you're  all  now  staying 
as  guests  in  my  house,  so  that  I'm  naturally  anxious,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  hospitality,  to  do  the  straightforward  and 
honourable  thing  by  every  one  of  you.' 

'  The  determination  does  you  the  highest  credit,'  Uncle 
Tom  interposed,  eyeing  him  closely  and  long  through  his 
forensic  eyeglass. 

*  And  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  explain  to  you  here  at 
full  length  what  I've  just  been  explaining  in  hasty  outline  in 
the  library  to  Iris.' 

He  drew  the  paper — that  precious  paper — with  a  flourish 
from  his  left  breast-pocket,  and  deposited  it,  with  much  show 
of  internal  reluctance,  on  the  little  Moorish  occasional  table. 
Then,  in  slow  and  deliberate  words,  he  repeated  once  more 
at  greater  length  the  official  story,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
accidental  discovery  by  Dr.  Yate-Westbury  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  Sir  Arthur's  davenport.  Uncle  Tom  listened  with 
a  settled  expression  of  profound  scepticism  on  his  acute 
round  face. 

*  Ah,  well,  my  fine  fellow,'  he  thought  to  himself,  with  an 
internal  smile  of  mahcious  triumph  at  Harold's  approaching 
discomfiture,  '  you've  done  for  yourself  thici  time,  anyhow, 
you  may  be  certain.  The  thing's  a  forgery,  as  sure  as  a 
gun ;  and  if  it's  a  forgery,  I'm  cocksure  to  be  able  to  detect 
it/ 

But  Harold,  never  heeding  that  cynical  smile,  went  on 
with  his  story  to  the  bitter  end,  and  then  proceeded  further 
to  relate  the  generous  offer  he  had  just  mp.de  in  the  library 
to  Iris,  *  which  my  cousin,'  he  said  coldly,  '  has  been  ill- 
advised  enough,  I  regret  to  say,  to  decline  with  unnecessary 
warmth  of  sentiment  and  language.  Under  these  painful 
circumstances,  unpleasant  as  such  a  course  must  be  to  me, 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  prove  the  new  will ;  and  lest 
yoLT  should  ever  say  I'd  taken  you  by  surprise,  and  not 
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me  here  to-day,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  of  its 
authenticity  and  validity.  Tliis  is  it,'  and  he  tooic  it  up 
from  the  table  affectionately,  with  a  warm  smile  of  parental 
partiality — his  bantling,  his  favourite,  his  own  pet  handi- 
work. '  If  you'll  take  the  trouble  to  cast  your  eye  down 
that,'  he  said,  with  an  air  of  profound  conviction,  '  I  think 
you'll  agree  with  me  that  Iris  would  have  done  far  better 
for  herself  if  she'd  accepted  my  equitable,  and  even  generous, 
offer.' 

Uncle  Tom  took  up  the  paper  from  the  table  with  the 
same  sceptical  and  supercilious  smile  as  ever.  This  tyro  to 
suppose  he  could  forge  a  will  that  would  baffle  the 
acutest  and  most  experienced  hand  in  the  whole  Probate 
and  Divorce  Division  1  The  thing  was  monstrous,  absurd, 
incredible.  But  as  he  read  and  read,  both  Eustace  Le 
Marchant  and  Harold  Enyvett,  who  were  standing  by  and 
wa.ching  his  features  closely,  perceived  a  change  come 
slov7ly  over  his  purple  face.  He  was  no  longer  amused  ;  hv^ 
was  by  rapid  stages  first  puzzled,  then  surprised  and  annoyed, 
then  vexed  and  baffled,  then  finally  angry  and  ver/  in- 
dignant. That  he  should  show  his  anger,  Harold  knew  by 
a  keen  intuition  for  a  certain  sign  of  the  success  of  his 
strategy.  If  the  will  were  bad,  if  the  signature  were  doubt- 
ful, if  a  flaw  had  been  suspected  in  the  law  of  the  case  or 
the  wording  of  the  document,  if  a  loophole  had  been  left  for 
escape  anywhere,  that  old  fool  Whitmarsh,  with  his  pro- 
fessional skill  and  his  legal  acumen,  would  of  course  have 
spotted  it ;  and  if  he  had  spotted  it,  he  would  have  pounced 
down  then  and  there,  with  the  savage  joy  of  battle  in  his 
keen  old  eyes,  upon  the  expectant  culprit.  But  his  silence 
and  his  wrath,  his  internal  fuming,  »v^ere  auguries  of  good 
for  Harold's  success  ;  the  greatest  authority  on  the  subject 
of  wills  in  all  England  had  no  weapon  left  but  impotent  rage 
with  which  to  meet  and  face  that  magnificent  device  of  his. 

Harold  twisted  the  top  button  off  its  thread  once  more  in 
his  transport  of  delight,  and  then  played,  for  a  change,  v^rith 
the  empty  button-hole. 

'  Yon  scoundrel !'  Uncle  Tom  cried,  Jpnding  words  at  last, 
and  rising  up  in  his  wrath  with  an  eager  desire  to  strangle 
the  fellow  then  and  th^re,  as  he  sat  smiling  and  fidgeting 
inanely  before  him.     *  Don't  try  to  come  any  of  your  non- 
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sense  over  rae  f    You  forged  this  will  yourself,  and  you  knovi 
you  forged  it.'  ^  .        j  »t 

Harold's  thin  lips  curled  graciously  up,  and  he  lowered 
His  head  with  polite  sarcasm. 

'That  will  be  for  a  court  of  justice  in  England  to  de- 
termine,  he  answered  coldly. 

'Did  he  forge  it,  Uncle  Tom  ?'  Iris  asked  from  her  corner, 
with  perfect  calmness,  turning  round  to  her  uncle.  •  Are 
you  sure  it's  a  forgery  ?  Can  you  be  quite  certain  about  it?' 
Quite  certain,'  Uncle  Tom  answered,  gasping  hard  for 
breath.  But  he  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope,  which  he  handed  across  to  her  for  greater  securitv 
'A  forgery,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  my  dear,  but  the 
cleverest  scoundrel  I  ever  knew,  for  all  that.  There's  abso- 
lutely  nothing  tangible  to  go  upon.  It's  as  clever  as  sin 
lie  11  prove  his  will,  and  we  can  never  disprove  it.' 

At  that  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  old  man's  defeat. 
Harold  sat  and  chuckled  inwardly  to  himself. 
^    •  It's  not  too  late  even  now,  Mr.  Whitmarsh,'  he  observed 
m  a  low  and  gracious  tone.     '  I'm  open  still  to  negotiations! 
It  you  d  hke  to  use  your  influence  with  Iris  on  the  sub- 
ject ' 

But  before  he  could  finish  that  sentence  in  his  cowardly 
throao,  \ernon  Blake  had  risen  from  his  placfl  in  the  comer 
and  come  forward  all  aglow  with  fierce,  youthful  indigna- 

u  i/°^  f^^y  ^^  ^^  y°^  ^^^®  ^^°^*  *^e  will,'  the  painter  said 
half  choking,   and  planting  himself  full  in  front  of   the 
astonished  Harold,  •  but  if  you  dare  to  utter  another  word 
to  insult  Miss  Knyvett  by  your  disgraceful  offers ' 

The  rest  was  unspoken,  but  a  significant  glance  at  the 
painter  s  fist  efficiently  replaced  the  remainder  of  that  sup- 
pressed sentence.  *^ 

'That'll  do,  Blake,'  Undo  Tom  responded,  taken  aback 
at  this  well-meant,  though  unexpected,  interposition.  '  The 
fellow  8  proposals  will  mi  be  entertained.  But  we  don't 
need  your  help  in  solving  the  question,  thank  you.  To 
torge  a  will  first,  indeed,,  and  then  think  he  can  force  a  girl 
like  Ins  to  marry  him  off-hand  on  the  strength  of  the 
forgery  I  I'm  ashamed  of  the  fool  for  his  ignorance  of 
character  I 
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As  he  spoke,  Harold  Knyvett  folded  up  the  forged  docu- 
ment with  trembling  fingers,  and  replaced  it  carefully  in  hia 
breast-pocket. 

/Very  well,  Mr.  Whitmarsh,'  he  said,  with  freezing 
frigidity,  '  you  reject  my  olive-branch ;  you'll  be  sorry  for  it 
hereafter.  This  is  war  now,  open  war,  with  all  of  you ;  and 
not  by  my  fault.  I  shall  prove  the  will  and  resume  my  pro- 
perty. Meanwiiile,  under  the  present  unpleasant  circum- 
stances, it  must  be  obvious  at  once  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing that  you  can  none  of  you  accept  my  hospitahty 
any  longer.  I'll  ring  for  the  carriage  to  take  your  luggage 
round  at  once  to  the  Eoyal.' 

Before  he  could  reach  the  electric -bell  at  *he  side,  how- 
ever, Eustace  Le  Marchant,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
whispering  apart  very  seriously  in  a  comer  with  Meriem, 
gave  a  meaning  glance  and  a  look  of  query  towards  his 
Kabyle  fiancie.  The  beautiful  Algerian  answered  with  a 
quiet  nod  of  assent.  Then  Eustace  stepped  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

♦  Stop !'  he  cried,  in  a  very  stern  and  determined  voice. 
'  Don't  dare  to  touch  this  lady's  bell,'  and  he  waved  his  hand 
vaguely  sideways  towards  Meriem .  '  The  mistress  of  Sidi  Aia 
empowers  me  to  forbid  you.  I,  too,  have  some  important 
documents  here— of  earlier  date,  but  of  greater  genuineness 
— that  may  serve  to  put  a  somewhat  different  complexion 
upon  this  person 's  action.  It  was  not  our  intention  at  first  to 
produce  them  at  all,  as  agaiubt  Miss  Knyvett's  original  claim. 
We  vvere  willing  that  she  should  inherit  unopposed,  in  a 
friendly  fashion ;  but  if  you  think  this  person,  sir,'  and  he 
turned  to  address  himself  to  Uncle  Tom  for  a  moment,  '  is 
likely  to  succeed  in  his  attempted  fraud,  it  may  be  worth 
while,  at  all  hazards,  to  checkmate  him  immediately  by  any 
means  in  our  power.  These  are  the  papers.  I'll  read  them 
over  to  you  all  first ;  you  can  then  examine  them  finally  at 
your  leisure,  and  judge  for  yourself  of  tueir  authenticity.' 

Harold's  face  was  livid  with  excitement  now.  He 
clutched  the  buttonhole  hard  with  all  his  might.  He  had 
neglected  one  chance,  and  that  chance  had  defeated  him  I 
He  saw  the  whole  truth  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The 
barefooted  native  girl  was  Clarence  Knyvett's  daughter  and 
heiress. 
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But  not  legitimato  I  Oh  no,  not  legitimate !  By  the  law 
of  England,  certainljr  not  legitimate  I  It  was  all  to  no 
avail  I  It  vould  profit  them  nothing  I  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  she  was  nobody's  daughter.  Thank  Heaven  for  that 
charming  obliquity  of  the  law  I  Blackstone  for  evor  1  Long 
live  injustice  1 


CHAPTER  LI. 


CHECK   AGAIN. 


Slowly  Eustace  unfolded  the  little  bundle  of  documents  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  lai.1  them  one  by  one  on  the  table 
before  him.  They  were  worn  and  ragged  to  the  last  degree  ; 
mere  rough  memoranda  jotted  down  on  thin  sheets  of 
foreign  notepaper;  and  they  were  folded  verj'  small  into 
numerous  squares,  so  much  rubbed  at  the  edges  by  lon^^ 
wear  that  they  hardly  hold  together  in  places  where  the 
strain  was  greatest.  Uncle  Tom  regarded  these  doubtful 
allies  with  a  suspicious  glance.  Remarkably  flimsy  material, 
indeed,  he  thought  to  himself  silently,  to  lay  before  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Division  ! 

Eustace,  however,  undeterred  by  his  scrutiny,  pj  ceeded 
next  to  produce  from  his  pocket  a  broken  Kabyle  charm— a 
tiny  metal  box  which  Iris  at  once  recognised  with  a  start  as 
the  one  that  Meriem  had  worn  habitually  round  her  neck  in 
the  mountains  at  Beni-Merzoug. 

'  These  documents,'  he  said  demonstratively,  turning  to 
Uncle  Tom  with  a  quiet  smile,  '  were  found  enclosed  in  that 
little  box,  which  you  see  before  you  now  on  the  table.  The 
box  was  given  to  Meriem  by  her  father,  Clarence  Knyvett, 
who  strongly  urged  her  never  on  any  account  to  lose  it,  or 
part  with  it.  It  was  unfortunately  broken  by  the  accident 
with  the  train,  and  picked  up  by  me  on  the  line,  near  Beni- 
Mansour,  in  its  present  damaged  and  crushed  condition.  I 
ihen  for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
papers  it  contained.  Meriem  for  her  part  had  ascertained 
their  importance  some  weeks  earlier,  but  had  been  unwilling, 
for  Miss  Knyvett's  sake,  to  disclose  their  contents  to  me,  or 
to  anyone.  Nor  did  I  in  turn  contemplate  disclosing  them 
^iT  this  very  morning.     We  had  mad  a  nn  Aur  mi.i/qa  «r.f  v^q 
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disturb  Miss  Knyvetf  8  title  to  Sir  Arthur's  estate.  Under 
existing  circumstancos,  how«vor,  and  to  defeat  xMr.  Harold 
Knyvetts  designs— upon  which  I,  ^r  my  part,  offer  no 
opinion~we  think  ourselves  fully  justified  to-cfay  in  bringing 
them  forward  for  your  consideration  '  ^^ 

He  looked  at  Meriom,  who  nodded  a  silent  approval  once 
Soud  ""^  '^®  ^^''^  document  and  read  it 

•  It's  a  statement/  he  said,  '  by  Meriem's  father,  Clarence 
^nyvett,  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
became,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Kabyle  in  Algeria, 
and  the  reasons  he  had  for  so  disposing  of  the  other  docu' 
ments  found  with  it.'  ^^       o 

Everybody  leant  fo-ward  with  hushed  attention.     And 
this  was  the  statement  to  which  Iris,  Uncle  Tom.  and 
Harold  Knyvett  hstened  with  breathless  interest  • 
J    *i'  ^^^J'^u®  ^°yv®^*'  formeriy  cornet  of  the  8th  Hussara 
T   u     .Mv*^^^^  ^^ryiQ,^,  and  lately,  under  the  name  of  Joseph 
Leboutillier,  a  private  in  the  3rd  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  write 
this  last  account  of  my  life  and  misfortunes  for  the  benefit 
of  my  onlv  daughter.  Meriem.  to  whoso  care  I  now  confide 
It,  in  explanajbion  of  my  accompanying  will  and  annexed 
documents.    The  nature  of  the  space  to  which  I  must 
entrust  them  compels  brevity.     I  left  England  under  strong 
suspicion    which  I  could  not  refute,  of  having  forged  my 
father,  Admiral  Knyvetfs,  name  to  sundry  notes  of  hand 
bills,  and  acceptances.     I  solemnly  swear  before  the  face  of 
heaven  that  I  did  not  forge  one  of  these  papers;  that  I 
received  them  ail  to  be  cashed  on  his  account  from  my 
brother    Clarence  Wilberforce  Knyvett.  whom  I  solemnly 
believe  to  have  forged  them  himself ;  that  I  accepted  them 
m  good  faith,  on  his  representation,  as  bearing  my  father's 
genmne  signature  ;    that   I  believed  a  detailed  story  he 
palmed  off  upon  me  as  to  why  they  had  been  uttered  and 
why  he  did  not  desire  to  cash  them  in  person ;  that  I 
foohshly  accepted  part  of  the  proceeds  as  a  loan  from  him 
to  assist  me  in  the  payment  of  debts  I  ought  never  to  have 
contracted ;  and  that  by  so  doing  I  left  myself  without  any 
means  of  disproving  the  vile  accusation  which  my  brother 
Charies  at  last  permitted  to  be  brought  by  my  father  against 
me  m  the  matter/  ^        j     j  goauo. 
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Uncle  Tom  looked  up  with  a  j'lance  of  supremo  contempt 
at  his  enomy,  Iluroid. 

♦  Like  father,  like  Bon,'  he  murmured  half  inaudibly.   •  H« 
was  always  a  sneak  Charles  Wilberforce  Knyvett.' 

♦  Mv  brother  Charles,'  Eustace  went  on  reading,  'had  laid 
his  plans  so  deoplv,  and  woven  his  webs  arcand  me  so 
cunningly,  that  I  found  it  impossible,  when  the  exposure 
came,  to  make  my  father  believe  the  truth,  thouj,'h  1  after- 
wards wrote  him  more  than  one  letter  i.;  the  depth  of  my 
misery,  which  I  trust  may  have  ;»ened  his  eyes  before  he 
died  to  the  true  state  of  the  case  between  us.  For  the 
time,  however,  he  believed  Chart  3S,  and  only  allowed  me  to 
escape  prosecution,  which  I  knew  must  almost  infallibly  go 
against  me— so  incredible  would  my  true  story  have  sounded 
to  any  jury— by  conniving  at  my  escape  under  disguise  from 
England.  It  would  have  been  impossible,  indeed,  for  me  to 
set  up  the  true  defence  without  nuiking  admissions  about  a 
lady,  a  member  of  my  family— not  discreditable,  but  highly 
undesirable— which  a  sense  of  honour  imperatively  precluded 
me  from  ever  making.  Under  these  unhappy  circumitances, 
I  had  no  course  open  to  me  but  to  flee  the  country  and  take 
refuge  in  France,  whore  I  enhstod  for  my  bread  in  the  Third 
Chasseurs.' 

•A  harum-scarum  fellow,'  Uncle  Tom  murmured  low; 
'  but  good-hearted,  after  all !  I  never  thought  him  criminal ; 
I  never  thought  him  criminal.' 

Meriem'H  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  Eustace  read  ;  but 
she  held  Iris's  hand  tight  in  her  own  meanwhile,  and  Iris, 
in  return,  stroked  her  soft  arm  tenderly.  The  story  went 
on  in  brief  language  to  describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  Clarence  Knyvett  had  felt  himself  boand  in  turn  to 
desert  from  the  French  colours  during  what  seemed  to  him 
the  essentially  unjust  Kabyle  war,  and  thus,  of  pure  neces- 
sity, to  cast  in  his  lot  with  that  half-savage  Mahommedan 
mountain  people. 

*  By  no  fault  of  my  own,'  he  wrote  pathetically,  '  I  thus 
found  myself  at  last  proscribed  and  an  outlaw  before  the 
eyes  of  the  two  most  powerfiil  and  civilized  nations  in  all 
Christendom,  and  compelled  for  my  own  safety  outwardly 
to  conform  to  the  distasteful  rites  and  usages  of  Islam. 
Hunted  to  earth,   and  banished  for  ever  from   home    i 
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accepted  the  inevitable.  I  became  as  a  iuibylo,  and  took  to 
mybolf  a  wife  among  my  adopted  countrymen.  But  not 
knowing  what  di8|MJHition  of  his  proptirty  my  father  might 
make,  and  anxious  to  secure  to  my  children  the  benefit,  if 
any,  accruing  to  tiiom  under  his  possible  will,  I  induced  my 
wile,  after  going  througli  the  native  Kabylo  ceremony  \dth 
me  in  her  own  villago,  to  bo  secretly  married  to  me  it  the 
Mairio  at  St.  Cloud,  in  accordance  with  the  Ux  loci  then  and 
there  prevailing,  in  a  manner  that  would  be  recognised  M 
undoubtedly  valid  by  anv  English  court  of  law.' 

Eustace  paused,  and  looked  at  Uncle  Tom  significantly. 
Uncle  Tom  arranged  his  necktie  with  much  studied  care, 
and  glanced  at  his  boots  with  a  ron-coraraitting  glance, 
much  wondering  what  might  next  be  coming  in  this  very 
unexpected  and  upsetting  document. 

•  So  Meridm's  Uncle  Clarence's  daughter  after  all,  in  law 
as  in  fact  I'  Iris  exclaimed  fervently. 

•  Stop  a  moment,  stop  a  moment,  my  dear  I'  Uncle  Tom 
interposed,  with  a  frightened  face.  •  Not  so  fast.  Iris,  not 
so  fast,  I  beg  of  you.  The  register  of  the  fitat  Civil  at  St. 
Cloud  was  completely  destroyed  in  the  last  insurrection — 
before  our  own — and  the  marriage  may,  therefore,  be  prov- 
able or  not— provable  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.' 

With  a  quiet  smile,  Eustace  read  the  paper  to  the  very 
end,  where  Clarence  Knyvott,  at  length,  declared  how  he 
went  forth  with  his  life  in  his  hand  on  his  last  expedition, 
ignorant  whether  he  would  ever  return  aUve  or  not,  and 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  only  daughter. 

•  It's  attested,  you  observe,'  1:  e  said,  handing  it  over  for 
examination  to  Uncle  Tom,  *  by  two  priests  of  the  Mission 
at  St.  Cloud,  as  having  been  deposed  to  before  them  by 
Joseph  Leboutiliier ;  and  it's  also  sworn  to  as  a  true  state- 
ment— unexamined  judicially,  comme  papier  de  famille,  by 
le  nommd  Yusuf,  Kabyle,  before  the  Jtige  de  Paix  at  Palaostro, 
in  Grande  Kabylie.' 

'So  I  see,'  Uncle  Tom  responded  drily.  As  yet, uncertaii 
whither  this  thing  might  lead,  he  was  disinclined  to  com- 
mit  himself  to  .    ything  definite. 

Biit  Harold  Knyvett  looked  down  at  them  all  with  a  fixed 
sneer.  '  I  should  like  immensely  to  see  the  proof  of  this 
alleged  marriage,'  he  remarked  scornfully. 
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•  You  shall,'  Eustace  answered  with  great  prompcitude. 
Here  it  is,  you  observe,  a  sworn  copy,  extracted  from  the 

ytQi  dt  I'Etat  Civil  dc  Si.  Chuihen-Kahylie,  before  the 
insurrection,  attefitiiiK  both  the  civil  marriaue  of  le  nommi 
Yuatif  before  tiio  Mairo  of  tliat  cominurie,  and,  on  a  separate 
form,  the  rehgioua  ceremony  before  the  miasion  priests  of 
Our  Lady  of  Africa.' 

Uncle  Tom  took  the  little  documents  up  and  examined 
them  critically. 

•It  may  p<jsaibly  be  a  valid  enough  contract,'  ho  answered 
with  dubious  and  oracular  rttioence.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  saw  at  a  glance  they  were  simply  unassailable. 

•  The  third  paper  I  have  to  produce  here  is  not  a  legal 
one,  iiustace  continued,  smiling.  «  It's  a  certificate  of  the 
baptism  of  Meriem  Mary,  daughter  of  Clarence  Knyvntt 
otherwise  Yusuf,  otherwise  Joseph  Leboutillior,  by  Brother 
Antoine,  called  P<ire  Paternoster,  a  mission  priest  of  the 
iame  Order.' 

/Am  I  a  Christian  then,  aft  jr  all?'  Meriem  cried  out 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  comprehwision  as  to  tue  meaning 
of    this  hitherto  misunderstood    document.     •  Did   Yusuf 
make  a  Christian  of  me  when  I  was  a  httle  child  without 
my  ever  knowing  it  ?' 

•  Yes,  dearcLu,'  Iris  answered,  examining  the  certificate, 
and  kissing  her  cousin's  forehead  tenderly.  «  And  if  Yu«»uf 
hadn't,  you'd  have  been  one  of  yourself,  for  nobodv  coula 
ever  have  made  a  real  Mahommedan  of  you.' 

•  Thank  Heaven  for  that  I'  Meriem  cried  \^  .h  a  sigh  *  for 
ever  since  I  beard  of  that  horrid  business  down  there  It  St. 
Cloud  I  ve  longed  to  be  a  Christian  like  you,  Iris.' 

'  The  fourth  document,'  Eustace  went  on  with  calm  per- 
sistence, '  18  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Clarence  Knyvett 
duly  signed  and  attested  with  the  English  attestation  clause 
before  two  witnesses,  according  to  which  paper  the  testator 
leaves  and  bequeaths ' 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  all  listened  eagerly,  Uncle 
Tom  in  particular  being  keen  as  a  beagle  on  this  last  most 
important  point  of  all. 

•Everything  he  dies  possessed  of,  real  or  personal,  ir 
equal  parts,  as  respects  one  moiety  to  his  daughter  Meriem 
Mary,  and  as  respects   the  other  moiety  in  proportional 
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^haroa  to  the  chiKlrori  of  his  boioved  brother,  the  Roy. 
Reginald  Knyvett,  M.A.,  to  the  total  exclnHion  of  his  two 
other  brothers,  Arthur  and  Charles,  or  their  -iebcendants  ' 

With  an  Oiiger  niovcinont,  Undo  Torn  cook  tho  will  and 
glanced  over  it  vory  carefully.  As  ho  looked,  his  face  grew 
brighter  and  brighter.  It  was  clear  ho  a-coptod  its  authen- 
ticity offhand.  •  Half  »  loaf's  better  than  no  breua,  Iris, 
my  dear,'  he  muttered  at  last  with  a  smile  of  relief. 
•You're  entitled  to  a  mo  etv.  As  fr.r  as  it  goes,  that's 
highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Le  Marv.'".mt,  your  hand.  I  beg 
your  nardon.  I  think  those  documents  will  hold  water. 
Harold  Knyvett,  you  infernal  scoundrel,  I  fancy  we've 
cooked  your  goose  at  last.  Your  forgery  was  a  con- 
foundedly  clever  forgery,  but  it  hasn't  profited  you  much 
after  all.  Things  are  not  ad  good  as  they  mighl  be,  quite, 
Ins ;  but  if  tho  Claimant's  really,  as  these  papers  Reom  to 
show,  the  lawful  issue  of  your  uncle  Clarence  Knyvett's 
body— and  she  may  be,  she  may  be— why,  wo  cau't  grudge 
her  half— wo  really  can't  grudge  it  to  her.  And  they've 
come  in  most  opportunely,  I  must  confosa,  to  cut  t  lat 
desperate  forger's  throat;  for  I'll  allow,  my  dear,'  and  his 
voice  dropped  low,  '  that  his  forgery  would  have  bean  the 
very  hardest  to  fight  against  I've  ever  known  in  the  whole 
of  my  long  and  unique  legal  experience.' 

Iris  rose  and  folded  Moriem  in  her  arms.  'Then  we 
each  take  half  I'  she  murmured  joyfully. 

'I  wanted  you  to  have  all,  Iris,'  Meriem  answered 
through  her  tears,  pressing  her  cousin  tight  to  her  bosom  in 
return ;  '  but  when  this  wicked  man  tried  to  get  it  all  for 
himself,  Eustace  said  to  me— and  I  quite  agreed  with  him— 
St  was  the  only  way  possible  to  defeat  his  wickedness  I* 
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Harold  Knyvett  looked  on  stealthily  with  a  deadly  stare 
in  his  cold  blue  eyes.  The  corner^:  of  his  set  mouth  werf> 
twitching  horribly  now.  '  It's  all  -ery  well,  this  hugging 
and  embracing  V  he  exclaimed  with  a  sneer— all  his  native 
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brutality  breaking  out  at  last— '  but  you've  me  to  reckon 
with,  you  must  recollect— you've  me  to  reckon  with ;  and 
I'm  no^  to  be  put  ofif  with  miraculous  discoveries  of  hidden 
wills  in  a  Kabyle  girl's  necklace,  I  can  tell  you  that 
Make  up  your  minds  for  a  good  battle-royal.  I  shall  fight 
you  every  inch— every  word— every  letter  of  it.' 

Uncle  Tom  had  chosen  his  side  now,  and  meant  to  stick 
to  it  like  a  man  at  last.  «You  can't,'  he  said  shortly. 
'  You'll  find  ,'s  no  use.  Those  documents  would  carry  any 
case  in  Eug^  i,nd.'  ^ 

Harold  Lnyvett  glared  back  at  him  with  eyes  like  a 
tiger's  on  the  point  to  spring.     '  They're  forgeries  I'  he  cried 
JQ  an   icy  voice,  'mean,  disgraceful,   inartistic    forgeries! 
That  fellow  got  them  up,'  and  he  pointed  with  his  foie- 
finger  contemptuously  at  Eustace.    '  I  can  see  it  in  his  face. 
He's  a  miserable  forger.     And  he's  got  them  up  very  badly 
too.     He's  copied  the  signatures.     That's  easy  enough  to 
do.     Any  fool  can  copy  a  signature,  you  know.     I  could 
copy  em  myself.     I  could  copy  Sir  Arthur's '  his  blood- 
shot eye  was  roving  wildly  round  the  room  now,  '  as  soon 
as  look  at  it.    I'll  do  it  before  you,  if  you  like,  just  to  show 
you  how  It's  done.    The  difficulty's  not  there ;  it's  to  make 
your^  forgery  reasonable  and  vraisemblable ;  and  this  fool 
hasn't  managed  that  at  all ;  he's  invented  an  absurd,  cock- 
and-bull,    melodramatic    story  that    no    jury  'd    beHeve  * 
whereas  here's  my  will— Sir  Arthur's  own  hand— at  Aix| 
you  observe— all_  of  them  dead— two  indubitable  witnesses! 
Ha,  ha,  ha!    ^lot  a  shadow  of   doubt  about  that.    The 
veritable  thing  1     Just  look  at  it  yourself.     A  beautiful  will ! 
An  irreproachable  document!'     He  could  hardly  control 
himself  with  excitement  and  anger  now.     He  was  drunk 
with  rage.     He  drew  the  roil  like  a  dagger,  and  brandished 
it  in  their  faces. 

Suddenly,  with  a  start,  he  grew  cool  once  more.  A  storm 
of  conflicting  emotions  seemed  to  be  sweeping  through  him. 
'Why,  you're  taking  it  for  granted,'  he  cried,  again 
scornful,  'that  this  fellow  Clarence,  if  ever  he.  came  to 
Algeria  at  all — which  we  none  of  us  know— outlived 
Alexander— the  original  legatee,  the  first  inheritor.  Unless 
he  did,  he  never  inherited,  and  never  could  dispose.  Don't 
go  too  fast.    It  doesn't  all  lie  between  this  woman  and  Iris, 
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as  you  seem  to  think.  You've  me  to  reckon  with.  Mc,  me, 
ME,  to  reckon  with  1'— striking  his  breast  hard,  with  insane 
mtensity— *  and  you'll  find  mo  a  devilish  tough  person,  too, 
for  anyone  to  fight  against.' 

*0h,  that's  all  right,'  Uncle  Tom  resumed,  turning  over 
the  papers  critically  once  more,  with  his  experienced  glance. 
'  We've  satisfied  ourselves  about  all  that  long  ago,  you  may 
be  iiure.    Do  you  think  I  took  up  practice  in  the  Probate 
and  Divorce  Division  yesterday?    No,  no,  Harold  Knyvett, 
don't  bluster  any  longer  ;  the  case  is  dead  ;  you  may  retire 
gracefully.     You're  not  in  this  cause  anymore,  I  assure  you. 
Your  forged  will  is  so  much  waste-paper.    Clever,  I  admit,' 
but  ineffectual,  ineffectual.    Iris,  my  dear,  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  ring  the  bell,  and  order  your  carriage  to  take 
Mr.  Harold  Knyvett's  affairs  round  to  the  Eoyal  ?  .  .  .  . 
But  before  you  go,  Mr.  Harold,  let  me  just  explain  the  case 
succinctly  to  you.     Clarence  Knyvett,  alias  Joseph  Lebou- 
tillier,  alias  Yusuf  the  Kabyle,  on  indubitable  evidence,  out- 
lived his  brother  Alexander,  as  I  at  first  to  my  intense  dis- 
satisfaction discovered,  by  several  weeks — quite  long  enough 
to  inherit,  and  therefore  quite  long  enough  to  dispose  legally 
of  his  own  property.     Till  to-day,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  died  intestate,  without  lawful  issue,  in  which 
case,  under  your  grandfather's  will— that  most  extraordinary 
will— so  unsafe  not  to  employ  a  professional  hand  !— the 
estate  would  have  descended  in  due  course  to  his  brother 
Arthur.     I  now  learn  from  these  papers  supplied  by  Miss 
Meriem  it  was  not  so.     The  papers,  I  judge,  are  undoubtedly 
genuine,  an  J  above  suspicion.     They  have  not  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  their  present  possessors.     They  were  only  pro- 
duced under  stress  of  necessity  to  baffle  you.    That  guaran- 
tees and  corroborates  their  intrinsic  credibilit7.     I  accept 
them  as  valuable  aUies  against  you.    Let  us  use  plain  words. 
They  nuUify  your  forgery.     Sir  Arthur  never  owned  the 
estate  at  all.     He  had  nothing  to  leave  but  his  savings,  if 
any,  from  his  half-pay.     Sidi  Aia  he  held  as  part  of  the 
trust.     Clarence  Knyvett  was  all  along  the  real  possessor. 
And  Clarence  Knyvett  leaves  his  fortune  in  equal  shares, 
one  half  to  his  daughter — my  dear;  your  hand  ;  thank  you— 
and  one  half  to  his  niece  and  mine,  your  cousin  Iris,  whom 
you  tried  to  defraud  by  >our  vile  machinations.     These 
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papers  prove  the  entire  case.     I  never  saw  a  clearer  «Pf  .# 
documents  in  my  life.     We  can  settle  it  boTween  us  Mertm 
when  we  get  back  to  England,  in  a  friendly  sTt     And  you' 
sir  you  may  go  to  Bath  with  your  forgery  I'  ^     * 

The  word  Bath,  having  been   loudly  but  somewhat  in 

™Safrr?f'    '^  ^\:   WWtmarsrcanno    be" 
guaranteed  as  textually  correct  by  the  present  chronicler 

f hnf  n '   1*  T"^^-  ""t  improbable,  from  internal  evidence 
what  hotter  and  stronger  expression  ^ 

fn.«  *  ^^'u  ^  Knyvett's  hand  trembled  fiercely  now     His 
mean  b«'ffl  ^°^^^^le  sight  to  behold.     DisappoinCrt  rage 

f^atures^f thS  i^'""'  '  ^  ""S^  P^^*^^^^  ^P^^  ^i«  distorted 
leatures  at  that  moment.     He  saw  at  a  elance  fhnf  mm,^, 

thmg  was  lost.    He  had  played  his  trLp  card  a^^^^^ 
overtrumped  outright  by  ^a  barefooted  Ka'L^^e^i^^^     TWa 
wretched  conspiracy  of  the  truth  against  a  lie^of  honour 
triumnhedf  t^'  1^'^'  against  forge'ry.  had  u^fountab?; 
naS  bv  i  dSd  "^"T^^«,«,  ^"d  his  skill  had  all  been  set  at 
naught  by  a  dead  man  s  will  and  a  good  man's  forethought 
He  was  mad,  mad,  mad  with  wrath  and  indignation      Can 
months  of  patient  toil  thus  go  for  nothing  ?  ^Can  viurs  of 
dishonest  industry  thus  pass^ unrewarded?    'Tis  an  un  ust 
world,  where  an  able  forger  isn't  even  allowed  to  come  bv 
his  own  that  he  has  plotted  for  so  cleverly     If  there  had 
be.n  a  fire  in  the  room  Harold  Knyvett  wLd  have  seized 
those  disgusting,  discomposing,  truth-telling  documlnts  and 
flung  them  into  it  with  wild  inconsequence.  ^  As  tCre  Wt 
a  savage  thought  surged  up  fiercely  in  his  mind     He  would 
chew  them  up  small  and  swallow  them  who  esale  I     He 

^v  with  "an  tt''  "r^'  '^^  '""T  *°  *^«  *^bl«  ^i^'re  *% 
tli  Vernon  -Rnv/'^f.  ^^^fSJ.^f  rising  insanity.  Eustace 
and  Vernon  Blake  anticipated  m  part  his  savage  design  and 
caugh  him  by  the  shoulders  with  stern  resolve  before  he 
could  lay  his  trembling  hands  upon  the  preciourpapers 

/Turn  him  out,'  Uncle  Tom  said,  in  a  calm  voice  as  re- 
tributive  justice  But  there  was  no  need  for  thit  Harold 
Knyvett,  baulked  even  of  that  last  revenge,  turned  slowly  of 
his  own  accord  to  the  door  and  went  do  wl  the  steps  cm  Ld 
and  broken.  As  he  left  the  room,  quivering  from  head  to 
foot  like  a  whipped  cur,  his  face  was  livid  with  strange  dis? 
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tortioni.  Iris  saw  with  horror  not,  unmixed  with  disgust, 
that  he,  a  Knyvett  and  a  gentlemun  born,  looking  back  at 
his  enemies  who  had  fairly  conquered  him  in  just  fight, 
lolled  out  his  tongue,  like  a  street  boy  or  the  clown  at  a 
circus.  It  was  not  till  long  months  after  Meriem  and  she 
were  both  happily  married  that  they  learned  the  truth,  the 
hornble  truth,  which  Uncle  Tom  and  their  husbands  knew 
before  nightfall.  Harold  Knyvett  went  forth  from  Sidi  Aia 
that  afternoon  to  Yate-Westbury's  madhouse  a  raving 
VQaniac. 

Ashe  left  the  room,  Uncle  Tom  came  forward,  and  gave 
his  hand,  with  frank  apology,  to  Eustace.  '  I've  wronged 
you,  Mr.  Le  Marchant,'  he  said  cordially.  '  I  see  you're  a 
friend.  I  took  you  for  an  enemy.  But  I'm  not  too  old  yet 
to  acknowledge  a  mistake.  I  regret  my  error.  Now,  why 
didn't  you  produce  those  documents  earlier  ?' 

'because,'  Meriem  put  in,  with  her  transparent  simplicity, 
*  n  "i^^'*  ^^^^  ^*-  ^  told  him  not  to.  I  wanted  Iris  to  have 
all  the  money,  as  I  promised,  and  I  thought  Eustace  and  t 
would  be  happy  without  it.' 

•  Eustace  and  you  I'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
merry  twinkle  in  the  corner  of  his  eye.  '  Whew  I  whew  I 
So  that's  the  way  the  wind  blows,  after  all,  is  it  ?  Upon 
my  soul,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Eemarkably  blind  of  me 
--a  man  of  my  age.  I  took  you  for  a  fortune-hunter,  Le 
Marchant.  I  was  wrong  there,  I  own;  but,  after  all,  I 
wasn't  so  much  out ;  for  even  now,  it  seems,  you'll  marry 
the  heiress.' 

^  •  Against  his  will,  though.  Uncle  Tom,"  Iris  cried  enthu- 
siastically. *  Here's  Meriem's  been  telling  me  all  about  it. 
And,  oh  1  they've  both  behaved  so  beautifully  I  How  much 
you've  misjudged  them,  you  dear,  dreadful  old  uncle  I  Why, 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  Harold  producing  this  forged  will,'  and 
she  tossed  aside  that  precious  document  carelessly,  for 
Harold  had  actually  left  his  bantling  behind  him,  in  his 
blank  despair,  '  Meriem  was  never  going  to  show  us  those 
papers  at  all,  and  Mr.  Le  Marchant  was  going  to  acquiesce 
in  her  never  showing  them  I  Now,  uncle  dear,  don't  vou 
just  call  that  devotion  ?' 
Uncle  Tom  seized  both  their  hands  in  his  with  fervour, 
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^L^A^^^'^  TP*  ^°  ^^^'  ^°  ^-^  access  of  penitence  as  to 
stoop  down  and  kiss  that  distinctly  good-lookingdr]  tl « 
Claimant,  on  her  smooth,  high  forehead.  ^  ^    '"  ^^^ 

her  cLek  with^hi'/w^'^/'f  *^  ^P^^ogetic  tone,  patting 
ner  cneek  with  his  hand,  « if  ever  you  practise  as  Ion//  n« 
Ivedone-^whichisn't  likely_in  th^  Probate  and  See 

~Trufe^htr^'  r  "^l^*^^  ^^°"««^  for  takingjara 
general  rule,  the  lowest  possible  view  of  hui-an  nature  and 

all  Its  motives  That  there's  anything  in  ti  .  wav  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  left  uncurdled  in  my  mSd  at  all 

'  Inf  ZtVh'''"''  ^°^'  *^^^  °^^^^^^^  ^spos'ion.'    ' 
are  married^^    ^^^"^  mnocently,  '  when  Iris  and  Vernon 

'God  bless  my  soul,  what's  that  ?'  Uncle  Tom  exclaimed 

f",^  wf*'  *V°^"g  ^«"°^  "P^n  her  sharply  ^  Iris  and 
who?  What-him-the  painter-fellow ?  Why  mv  dear 
Miss  Menem,  or  whatever  else  your  heathS  Sie  is 

pt^trhfafnorr^^^'  ^  ^^^^^^^^-  -^-  -  thatinToTu; 

Menem  stood  back,  all  covered  with  confusion     But  Trk 
blushing  somewhat,  yet  with  a  certain  not  ungLeful  iide 
on  her  dainty  httle  features,  came  forward ^wlthVeS 
fhety'es°°''"'^  P^^*^"?^  "  '"fl«  awkward  and^^nty  aS 

'Uncle  Tom,'   she  said  shyly,    'Meriem's  nnito  ri„i,* 
Vernon  and  I  have  arranged  th^t^part  of  oraU,  pri^tv 
between  ourselves,  without  any  assistance,  and  we  S  w^ 
understand  one  another  now  altogether.  So  Merirm  Z 17, 
^s  a  first  rough  idea  for  the  livision  of  the  eTtaKlt 
M^Z  If  J  t^^'d^oP  Sidi  Aia,  while    he  and  SrLe 

attrted^;-  '^^  ^-  •'-^  throuritrc:vs 

'God  bless  my  soul!'  he  exclaimed  once  more  in  ^ 
puzzled  way;  'that  innocent-faced  paiX-feUow  who 
never  looked  as  if  he  could  say  -  Boh  ''  to  a  goose-thaT;,^ 

wayf  Who'  tr%r  ^^^4 V  fl-k  mofern^t^^^^ 
way  I  Who  the  dickens  would  have  thought  he  had  it  in 
him?  Who  the  dickens  would  have  supposed  it  w««^« 
that  was  after  her?    Who  the  dickens  3^d  have ImagLed 
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shed  ever  take  him?  And  that  I  should  all  along  have 
been  keeping  my  weather-eye  fixed  firm  on  the  other  one  I 
.  .  .  Well,  well,  Irifl,  it's  your  own  afifair.  You  take  the 
law  mto  your  own  hands,  as  a  rule  ;  and  all  I  can  say  is  if 
your  man  turns  out  one  half  as  decent  a  chap  as  the  fellow 
I  didn  t  want  you  to  marry  seems  to  have  done,  you'll  never 
have  any  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  Though  you  will 
admit  It  does  upset  a  man's  calculations  most  con- 
foundedly I 

« And,  Iris,  dear,'  Mrs.  Knyvett  ejaculated  with  a  sigh, 
glancing  round  the  cabinets  and  tables  uneasily,  '  do  you 
know  I  really  do  believe  Harold  never,  after  all.  brought 
over  my  bronchitis  kettle  I' 
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